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OVERVIEW 

Long Range and Strategic Planning for Urban- Marmge^ is 
designed to proyide_in-service training to enhance the planning/ 
management skills of those in urban management. The four-day 
{32-hoUr) cUrricUlUfn consists of a case study* a series of lectures 
accompanied by workshops * and suggested readings. The modules 
ifiip charts* lectures* readings^ workshops) include: Strategic 
PI anning; Problem Analysis; Setting Objectives; _Strategy/D 
Making; Allocation of Resources; and Planning for Evaluation. 

This course was designed around the following concepts: 

0 The model presented be one to structure thought, 
not merely a model for writing plans — designed by 
and for_practiti oners rather than utilizing an 
academic approach. 

0 The units are sequential arid mutually dependent, 
in that particular units build on irifbrmation 
preserited earlier and, therefore, should be 
given in order. 

0 The material can be integrated into a classroom 
lecture format, but it is designed for a stnall 
group learning experience^ providing ah opportunity 
to internal ize the concepts learned through the 
lectures, reading^ workshops* exercises and 
critiquing discussions. 

d The curriculum could be used as a reference 
manual once a participant has returned to the 
work environment. 

0 The lecturesgresent concepts which_a 

to a broad spectrum of situations and the work- 
shops allow the application of concepts. 

0 The timespent in discussing the workshop 

outputs reinforces participant understanding 
between the concept and the situation. 
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0 thetlme spent in discussing workshop out^ 
enables participants to see the variety of 
approaches which are available in each decision 
situation. 

b Participants learn by doing and from each other. 



Each module encompasses one or more components of the strate- 
gic plahhing process. The relationship of the components to each 
other may be seen as an inverted pyramid: 



Each work grdiip will develop long rarige goals and sUbgoals in 
the workshop immediately foil owing the first lecture . Both broad 
objectives and department bt>jectives will be formulated in the 
objective-setting workshop* Then strategies will be identified 
and a project selected and specified. A plan for allocating re- 
sources as well as a plan for eval uatiph wil 1 evolve toward the 
end of the course. The final output of the work groups wil] be 
the formal presentation demonstrating their understanding of the 
strategic planning process. 



Another way to understand the relationship of the component 
parts of the strategic planning process is to consider thera in the 
perspective of end products of each workshop. The_unique aspect 
of this process is that the output of each workshop then becomes 
the starting point (input) for the next workshop. 
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d Decision 
points 



d Work 
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0 Network 



0 Activities 
o Resources 
0 Outputs 



Each lecture is designed to highlight the written rnaterials. 
Following each lecture there will be ."^ workshop with the develop- 
ment of a specific end product as the assigned task. The ability 
to complete the task will be governed by an understand ihg of the 
concepts covered in this and prioi' modules. The important thing 
to remember is that there are ho ''right" or "wrong" decisions-- 
there are only better decisions. As each module is ccMnpleted, 
participants should think about the »elatidnship of that module 
to the previous modules. Thinking about the 1 inkages wi 11 help 
provide a framework for learning as well as for th^ final presen- 
tation. 



There is ah integral link between plahhihg and eval uatidh# :: 
The fuiictidh df evaluatidn begins with the beginning of the planning 
process when evaluation questidns are first raised. Unless the symp- 
toms have been isdlated from the causes, and unless there has been 
a clear definitidn of the prdblem, there should be no nioveinent frorn 
problem analysis to objective setting. Unless the objective^ a 
measurable end product and relate to the problem statement, there 
should be no movement toward developing strategies to implement 
objectives* The continuation of the function and its iterative 
nature can be seen in the following: 
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GUIDE QUESTIONS DURING THE PLANNING PRGGESS 



*Have we identified the: problems 
we should deal with? 

*Have we distinguished between 
symptoms and causes? 



*Does the objective have a 
measurable end product? 

*is the identified target group_ 
the same one that has the problem? 

*Do the objectives relate to the 
problem? 



*Ddes the strategy impact on the 
cause or the symptom? 



Ino 



YES 



NO 



YES 



HO 



PROBLEM 
ANALYSIS 



1 



OBJECTIVES 



STRATEGIES 



YES 



*Is there internal consistency with 
the goals and objectives? 

*Dpes the design carry out the 
strategy? 

*Have data needs been identified? 

*Does the project have a measurable 
output? 

*Are all events and activities 
occurring as scheduled? 

*Are all outputs and milestones 
going as scheduled? 

*What has changed in the problem 
situation? 

*Did_your efforts make any 
difference or have an impact on 
the goals? objectives? problem? 
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YES 



NO 



YES 



NO 



YES 
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OBJECTIVES 

Whether, this curriculum is presented in a workshop format, 
a classroom lecture^ or as a self-study, it will enable the 
participant to acquire the skills necessary to achieve the over- 
all course objectives. These objectives are: 

0 to appreciate the rationale for using the 
strategic planning process 

0 to apply and recognize techniques appropriate 
to the component parts of the strategic planning 
process 

0 to demonstrate ah understanding of the inter- 
relationship among the parts of the strategic 
planning process 

0 to develop an implementing plan evolving from 
the strategic planning process 



MODULES 

STRATEGIC PLANNING 

Objectives : The objectives of this module are to: become 
aware of the i nterrel ationship_of the component parts of the 
strategic pi anningprocess; appreciate the rationale for 
fortnulating goal s and subgoal s; demonstrate an ability to 
write goals and subgoal s. 

Prestation : The major planning products will be linked in 
?^lannTng_chain of logic. The products for the specifica- 
tion of the Plan and its: adaptation. for management purposes 
wi]l be described. The lecture will describe a process by 
which ah urban_mahager can move from a problem to identifying 
goals and objectives, from the problem causes to the strategies. 
In addition the lecture will describe the process of moving 
from long range goals to short range incremental planning. 

Horfcshog: The workshop will present participants with ah 
opportunity to formulate long range goals and subgoal s appli- 
cable to the case study. 

Time : Presentation, workshop^ and discussion of workshop 
outputs should take 3 hours. 
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SITUATION ANALYSIS 

Objectives : The objectives of this module are to: use 
predetenftined goals to fbe^js on problem areas; demonstrate 
an ability to distinguish problem causes from problem 
symptoms; demonstrate ah ability to apply an elementary rate 
of change forecasting model. 

PresehtatiQh :, Participants wil be exposed to the various el e- 
mtsnts of problem analysis. The lecture will include: isolating 
the causes from the symptoms ; determining the extent of the 
problem; and deciding oh an appropriate level of inyolvenient. 
The participants will be exposed to a model which generates 
alternative strategies based on an identification of the causes. 



Workshop : The workshop will present participants with an oppdr- 
tuhity to analyze and compare data presented in the easestudy. 
Using the results of the data analysis, they will identify the 
symptoms and causes of significant problems related to the case 
study, and to selected objectives. 

Time: Presentation, workshop, and discussion of workshop 
outputs should take 5 hours. 



SETTING dBJECTiVES 

Qbjecttves : The objectives of this module are to: appreciate 
the rationale for formulating objectives; demonstrate an 
ability to write objectives meeting stated criteria. 

Presentation : The setting of broad objectives_will be presented 
Th the framework of the overall goals and subgoals. The lecture 
will present a definition of objectives and will describe their 
relationship to the planning process. 

Workshop : Participants will have an opportunity to develop 
objectives based on the case study and goals and subgoals. 

Time : Presentation, workshop, and discussion of workshop 
outputs should take 3 hours. 
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STRATEGY/DEC ISIGN MAKING 

Objective : The objectives of this module are to: distirigUish 
means from ends;_recbc|nTze various types arid appUcatidris of 
strategy;^denionstrate the ability to use a force field 
ana]ysiS-to developstrategy; recognize various deeisibn 
making techniques; demonstrate an ability to use a matrix 
technique for decision makirigi 

Presentation: The lecture will define strategies arid will 
present examples of the uses of strategies in achieving objec- 
ives. Various qualitative arid quarititative techriiques for 
decision making will be preserited. 



Workshog Participants will identify the forces which impact on 
achievirig objectives iri order to forniul ate strategies. An ana- 
lytic techriique will theri be Used to select a viable strategy. 

Time : Preseritatibri, workshop^ arid discussion of workshop 
outputs should take 4 hours. 



PROJECT DESIGN 

Objectiv es: The objectives of this module are to: demonstrate 
thelfTTTty to develop a project evolving from the strategic 
plaririirig process; appreciate the rationale for having a 
project design. 

Preserit^tion : The lecture will stress the role that the project 
plays inmoving from the conceptual planning to the actual. imple 
mentation and operation. The developmerit of_ project objectives^ 
strategy,, outputs, activities and inputs wil^l be examined to 
demonstrate their relationship to the problem causes arid the 
goals and objectives. 



Worksho E: The workshop will allow participarits to demonstrate 
their skill in selecting projects and formul a ti rig project 
objectives, strategies, outputs, activities^ arid iriputs which 
relate to specific problems. 

Tiime : Presentation, workshop, arid discussion of workshop 
outputs should take 3 hours. 
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ALLOCATING RESOURCES 

Objectives : The objectives of this module are to: demonstrate 
ah ability to use budget and network tec hhiques to alVdcate 
resources; to identify advantages and disadvantages of major 
budgeting approaches • 

Presentation : The lecture will present techniques for aHoca- _ 
ting and managing both time/staff resources and fiscal resources 
The uses of_time lines, detailed management plans, PERT, level of 
effort charts, and staffing requirements will be stressed as 
techniques for managing nbn-fjscal resdurces, The_advantages 
and disadvantages of such tool s as line-item budgets, program 
budgets, program planning budgets, and the combination budget 
will be stressed. 

Workshop : The workshop wil 1 provide participants the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their ability to formulate a combination 
budget, a detailed management plan and a network chart for 
their selected project. 

Time : Presentation, workshop, and discussion of workshop 
outputs should take 6 hours. 



PLANNING FOR EVALUATION 

Objectives : The objectivesof this modul e are to: become 
aware of the dh-going use of evaluation information; appre- 
elate the rdle of evaluation in the strategic pi ahhi rig 
process; demonstrate the ability to identify. indicators of 
prdject/prpgram success; demonstrate the ability td develop 
an evaluation framework. 

PresentaWofl^ The lecture will stress the drigding role of 
evaluation-as it relates to managemerit needs. The uses of 
performance, irapaet, pi anhihg support, and processevaluation 
will be discussed. The need td prepare for evaluation will 
be stressed and the steps for ddirig so will be identified. 

Workshop : The workshop will prdvide an opportunity for parti- 
pants to identify iridicators of success, decision opportunities 
and sources. df data for both performance and impact evaluatidn 
of their selected project. 

Time: Presentation, workshop, and discussion of workshop 
outputs shduld take 5 hours. 
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INTRODUCTION 



fiteSSARY OF TERMS 
SOAb (MISSION) 

SUBGOAbS 

BROAD OBJECTIVES 
STRATEGY 

PROGRAM 

PROJECT OBJECTIVE 

PROJECT DESIGN 

INPUTS 

OUTPUTS 

ACTIVITIES 

TASK 

PROBLEM 

CRITERIA 

INDICATOR 

LONG RANGE PLANNING 
STRATEGIC PtANNING 



a statement of a desired futiire Con- 
di ti on or resul t which sets the 

dveran direction for the organiza- 
ti on . 

further defines the goals by setting 
the direction for specific concerns 

a quantifiable statement of organiza- 
tional intent 



an action statement describing tow 
something is to be accomplished; the 
means to an end 

a number of separate but related 
projects developed to implement a 
single strategy 

a quantified statement describing 
what a project is expected to accom- 
pl ish 

a specific ordering of activities 



resources 

the results of one or more project 
activities 

those functions undertaken by a 
project to achieve desired outputs 

subelement of an activity 

a deviation from a desired state 

standards/premises on which 
priorities are established among 
alternatives in order to measure 
relative degree of desirability 

a sign (symptom) that something is^ 
or is not, happening 

planning for periods usually in 
excess of 10 years 

ah orderly and systematic method for 
ihtegratihg the various elements of 
the planning process 
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BEVEtePMENT 

Inresgonse to a needs assessment which was initiated by the 
U.S. Department of Rousing and Urban Develdprnent^ the National__ 
Training_and Development Service (Washington^ DC) received a cqn- 
tract_(from HUB) to commission projects to improve the day-to-day 
operating skills of local government practitioners- The Manage- 
ment Development Center is one of fifteen projects cgmmissioned by 
the National Training and Development Service,, The curriculum 
was developed to augment the planning skill sof urban managers in 
a variety of disciplines and across managerial levels. 

To insure that the requirements ofpracticality for in-service 
and pre-service training^ adequacy of content, and replieabil ity^ 
were met, curriculum development took_pl ace under the auspices of 
an Advisory Cdittnittee comprised of both urban practitioners and 
representatives from the academic community. Members of the 
Advisory Committee included: a city manager; president of a public 
administration professional organization; an administrative, 
assistant to a county executive; and, an urban studies faculty 
member. 

A former municipal administrator and the current Director, 
Center for Management Development, of a state university have been 
retained to evaluate the presentation, appl icability and impact of 
the core curriculum. The assessment committee was responsible 
for developing the assessment instrument, securing feedback from 
participants, and conducting a sample survey to determine impact 
of the curriculum on participants. 

MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT CENTER 

The Management Development Center of Maryland is a training 
organization offering assistance to public agencies in developing 
effective management. The Center seeks toaugment^ not supplant^ 
agency efforts in managerial staff development by providing^a full 
range of management training and consulting services including, 
assessing organizational training needs and tailoring courses for 
ih-house use. 

The Center is a unit of the Maryland Department of Personnel . 
It is supported in part by a grant from the U.S, Civil .Service 
Cbninissibn under the Intergovernmental Personnel Act of 1970. Its 
goals are to: 

d improve the management skills of public employees 

0 enhancean organization's in-house training and 
development competence 
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link educational resources with public service 
training needs 

enhance an organization's ability to identify and 
solve problems 

advocate excellence in public service management 



MODULE 1 
STRATEGIC PLANNING 



Objectives : The objectives of this module are 
to: become aware of the interrelationship of the 
component parts of the strategic planning process; 
appreciate the rationale for formulating goals and 
subgoals; demonstrate an ability to write goals 
and subgoals. 
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STRATEGIC PtANHING 



Strategic planning is the process of determining where you 
wantto be and deciding upon an appropriate means of getting 
there. It involves a significant time span (we will use 10-15 
years for these modules) and provides a coordinated approach to 
managerial decision making. The model will move from the general 
to the specific^ the long range to the short range, from broad 
strategies to precise activities and budgets. 



HISTORY 

Planning has meant many things to many people. To some it 
has meant government direction arid CQritrc)l--scimethirig which has 
never been popul ar in this couritry. To others pi anriirig ineans 
having "wish lists" with little or ridthirig to do with economic or 
political reality,, which resulted in ambiguity, lack of coherence 
and overlapping of Ibcaleffbrt. Iri an attempt to bring order 
to the local planning effort the federal government beganin 1949 
to provide funds for the development of local master plans. 

This was the begirihing of the federal explosion in planning 
assistance. Categorical (special purpose) aids suchthi ngs as 
for bperi space (1961) ^ mass transportation (1964), sewer and 
water grants (1965), and advance land acquisition (1965):were all 
based on comprehensive planning. Legislation (1966, 1968) _ 
required review and comment by a regional planning agency for all 
federal grants having regional impact. Al so: in 1965 Congress 
created the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Planning Act 
(Model Cities). 

Since then there have been. air and water. quality legisla- 
tion and community development laws which called for extensive 
planning elements. A spate of federal grarits--fdr housing^ man- 
power development, trahsportatibri^ bperi space ^ poverty, and 
health facil ties— required that pi anriirig agencies be established 
at the city, regional and/or state levels. 

Each_plari created cbriflict among the different interest 
groups. Those who retained their enthusiasm for pi anning_fai led 
to reckon with the limited power of the federal government over 
the dynamics Which shape cities. Disillusionment with the 
federal gbverriment* s inability to deal with urban problems and 
distress was widespread. 
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Thus, historically, one branch of planning has had rootsin 
the groand of land use, zoning » housing^ and demography (physical 
planning) while another descends from problems of health, poverty, 
and education {social planning). The strategic pl arming model is 
concerned with process and may be applied to both of these areas 
and their coordination. 

:; Strategic pl anhihg has al so deyelqped out of , and borrowed 
from, the historical and technical developments in the field of 
mahaganeht science^ systems analysis and corporate pi anning. The 
influence and philosophy here 1s the rational, intentional approach 
to niahagement. It assumes that it is possible to impose systematic 
analysis to discreet units and sub-units of the management structure, 
and to analyze their interrelationships and interactions { systems) . 
It assumes that it is possible to set specific administrati^ve or 
managerial outcomes and plan to achieve them through Management 
by Objectives (MBO). 

Prior planning responsibility had been assigned to agencies 
outside the Ipcalgoyernment structure. The ability of those _ 
agencies to implement their plans was limited to their ability to 
convince local government officials that the plans deserved tobe 
implemented. In the past few years, however, the responsibility 
for planning has been given to individuals and agencies with the 
authority to also implement the plans. Coupled with this change 
has been an understanding that government is unable, to provide a 
panacea. This realism should be conducive to a more positive 
relationship between government and people. Improved planning 
can help cement this relationship. 

Whether done oh a federal , regional , state or local level 
by departments, agencies, offices, corporations or advisory 
groups— planning must be done in a systematic way. Whether done 
on a long-range, short-range or operational basis, planning must 
be done in a systematic, organized manner. This systematic 
approach has been called strategic planning (or rational, pi anning^ 
comprehensive planning, executive planning, long-range planning 
arid policy planning). 

Unlike other_pl anning model s which must be accepted by the 
total organization before being implemented, the strategic 
planning processcan^be implemented by subunits or individual s. 
The approach is the same regardless of the scope of implementa- 
tion: identify where you want to be; select some alternative __ 
ways of getting there; formulate several projects to carry you in 
that, direction; and keep looking for milestones along the way to 
keep you on the right track. 

The focus of strategic planning is that an interrelationship 
exists among the various components of the planning process. 
These components come together in a way which allows planned 
change to take place. Strategic planning is unique in that each 
decision is linked to the results of prior decisions. This 
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linkage means. that a decision jidt. to decide will also have impact 
bh future decisions. The strategic planning process utilizes the 
budget process as a vehicle for reaching long-range goals. 



PHASES OF PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT 

By emphasizing the logical relationship among the various 
cdmpdnents of the planning process^ the strategicpl arming _ 
process demonstrates the linkage of the various decisions made 
while moving from GOAL SETTING through PROBLEM ANALYSIS to ^ 
SETTING OBJECTIVES ana formulating STRATEGYon to selecting the 

appropriate project mix^ and finally, to EVALUATION* This 

movement takes pi ace in four activity phases^ 1) specif j cation 

of the plan; 2) adapting the plan for manageme^ 

3) preparing for implementation; and 4) operation of the plan. 

Briefly, phase one, specification of the plan, involves 
six basic activities: 

1. Statement of broad direction and general intent. 
Formulation of goal s and subgoals which provide a 
framework for the direction of the organization. 

2. Situation analysis (assessment) which includes 
the identification of the nature and extent of the 
problem. It also includes assessing the potential 
for solving the problem. 

Note: Steps one and two are to a large 
degree overlapping and interrelated. In 
practice they may occur simUl tanedusly ^ 
or in reverse order depending upon the 
situatidh and persdnal preference. 

3. Fdntiulatidn df dverall broad objectives . Establish! hg 
specific^ measurable outcomes which the organization 
will plan td reach. 

4. Identification of strategies. 

5. Identification of aUerhative projects which have the 
potential for implementing the strategy and impacting 
on the problem. 

6. Preparation of the plan which includes identifying 
project objectives, outputs, activities and necessary 
resources. 
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Phase twOi adapting the plan, Involves five basic activities: 

1. Preparation of the budget. 

2. Preparation of the work program. The work program 

a] lows the manager to determine the critical dates , a 
list of achievables, work flow and staffing needs. 

3. pi anning for evaluation which includes identification 
of indicators of success and a determination of how 
evaluation information will be used. 

4. Lobbj'ing and gaining support for the plan. 

5. Submission of the plan. Although the actual form _ 

( formal / i nformal ) may vary, the basic elements should 
always be included. 

Although the total planning process occurs in four phases^ 
this curriculunj wil 1 address only the first tvvb. However, as 
the first two phases are covered, the last two should be kept In 
mind because the level of expertise applied to the details of the 
first two phases will determine the effectiveness and efficiency 
of the last two. 



THE PLANNING PROCESS 



SPECIFICATION 

It is auring the specification phase that the ideas are 
developed and discussed. 

GOALS 

Step 1 of the specification stage is the_ formulation of 
goals and subgoals. By their very nature goal^s— although v;draed 
in a general, hoh-speeif ie manher--prdvide_ the framework for the 
direction of the organization. Goals are /[ong- range in span ^ and 
Ideal TStie in nature. They should indicate the desired conditions 
that the organization is working to attain. Frequently legislation 
has goals (e.g., the Model Cities Dembhstratipn Act had as_i tsgoal , 
"The Improvement of the Quality of Urban Life"). Organizations 

frequently have subgoals Which serve to limit their areas of 

concern by stressing specific points of focus. The subgoal state- 
ments use the same format as the goal statements, deal with a 
narrower subject matter and evolve from, and are consistent with, 
the goal s. 
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SITUATION ANALYSIS 

Step 2; of the specification phase is the situation anal^gis 
cdirponeht. It Involves assessing the present situation, ident 
fylng current and emerging problems, and analyzing and specifj^lng 
the problems. The key to this step is the identification of the 
gap between what is^ what will be, and what should he. 

The goals and subgoals define the areas in which a PesitWe 
outcome Is considered important and point to the generaK^hature 
pf that outcome. Dun ng analysis, you^^^ 

are we now with respect to where we want to be heading?" This 
should include consideration of the organization* s present 
condition, how it arrived there, and where it seems to be going 
if things continue on the same course, 

Jjext^ define the conditions which fall below general , 
acceptable standard. The problem statement shouldincl ude what 
the problem is and who has the problem. The most. frequent 
mistake is to identify all the symptoms of a problem and then 
establish a different project to deal with each ori^ rather than 
seeking to identify the cause of the symptoms. From the identi- 
fication of causes you will be better able to generate a strategy 
which will impact on the problem. In identi fying the cause , 
attention also must be given to the probability of creating 
significant change, e.g.: 





SYMPTOM: 


High incidence of infeetiotis 
diseases 


LU 


CAdSE 


A: 


back of remedial fiealth care 


CAUS 


BAUSE 


B: 


Lack of preventive health care 


SIBLE 


EAUSE 


G: 


Lack of knowledge of sanitation 
practices 


o 


CAUSE 


D: 


Existence of human and/or insect 
carriers 
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OBJECTIVES 

Step 3 is the development of specific, realistic objectives 
(targets) which will advance the organization toward the goals. 
Objectives are quantifiable statements of intended outcome 
(achievement). They are specific as to the time of intended 
achievonent. 

After careful consideration of the data developed during ^ 
the analysis step (step 2), it_should be possible to set realistic, 
specific targetswhich represent standards which eliminate or 
minimize the problems identified. 

STRATEGIES 

Step 4 is the identification of strategies to implement the 
subgoal Si Strategies are action statements which describe a 
method of attacking the cause, not the sjmgtdm, of the probleni. 
Strategies link the problem causes to the projects that are 
eventually selected. For example: 



PROBhEM: 


High incidence of infectious disease 


CAUSE: 


Lack of knowledge about basic 
sanitation practices 


STRATEGY : 


Incorporate instruction on environ- 
mental practices into basic adult 
education program 




PROJECTS 

Step 5 is the identification of alternative projects which 

- . .. - 

based 
as 

quanxiraxive raetorsi e.g.^ leabt v-uat. per 'k«m»-*_ There- 

fore it is important to define those criteria in advance. 
Criteria El] for selection might include: 

d potential for _ success __ 

d impact on more than one subgoal 

d least cost 

d maximum coverage 

XI Regardless of stated priorities, the program or project mix 
which receives the most fundi r ^g is the priority. 
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Along with the selection process goes the setting i3f project 
objectives. The project objectives should be quantifiable, i.e., 
able to be irieasored. 

Once theproject mix has been decided the project design is 
fbrmolated. The formulation of project design involves the 
development of a paper plan which identifies the project outputs, 
the projectaetivities, and the project inputs. At this pointy 
phase one of the strategic planning process is completed. 



ADAPTING THE PLAN FGR MANAGEMENT PURPOSES 

Phase two is adapting the pi an for management purposes. It 
is during this phase that the details of the plan are drafted and 
future management needs are anticipated. 

ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 

Stepl of this phase is the allocation of resources. 
Allocation offinancial resources is accomplished through the 
budget. Depending on organizational needs, the budget will be 
in a traditional line-item format ( salaries, rent, teTephone) 
or in a program format (counseling, training, work experience). 
The level_pf detail included in the budget will be determined 
both by internal management needs and funding- source requirements. 

Allocation of staff and time Js accomplished through the work 
program. Based on the work program the manager can detennine: 
critical dates; a list of achievable outputs; work flow; and 
staffing requirements. The work plan provides the manager with a 
graphic representation of what has to happen, by when, arid the 
consequence of it not happening. Out of the work program comes 
the 6ANTT chart, the Level of Effort chart^ and the PERT/CPM 
charts. Uriless specifically. required by the funding source^ the 
work program is for internal managanerit needs. 

EVALUATION 

Step 2 is planning for evaluation. Itis at this point that 
indicators of success are developed for project, and program objec- 
tives ^ for broad objectives *_for goal s and subgoals. Future manage- 
merit rieeds and decisiori points are anticipated. The identifica- 
tiori of the kinds of irifprmation_necessary--and the_system( s^^ 
necessary to del iver that lnfonnation--for management needs and 
for evaluation needs takes place in Step 2. 

LOBBYING 

Step::3 is lobbying for the plan. Lobbying is done to insure 
support for the project. This support may be financial or it may 
be protective. Lobbying may also take place when attempting to 
expand the scope/direction of organizational activities. Although 
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appearing as the third step iri the process, lobbying efforts need 
tp_begin at the very_begi nnlrig. Lobbying may: be of a political 
nature and be directed toward the city council , state assembly, or 
mayor/governor.^ Or_1obbying may be specific activity to enlist 
support and cooperation from other departments and agencies. 

SUBMISSION 



Step 4 is the submission of the pi ah. The. actual form of the 
submission will vary depending on whether, the plan is to be imple- 
mented through local government or federal funds. 



PREPARING FOR IMPLEMENTATION 

Phase three, preparing for implementation of the plan, begins 
when funding has been approved. At this time staff is selected and/ 
or assigned, contracts are negotiated ^ and support relationships 
established formally with outside departments and organizations. 



OPERATION 

Phase four is the actual operati^qn of the plan. For the urban 
mariager it includes: reviewing the management structure; provid 
technical assistance as needed; monitoring ongoing projects; and 
engaging in replanning. Replanning is the continuing process of 
modifying systems/activities based on evaluation information. 



SUMMARY 

These four phases--specifieatibn , adapting for management 
purposes^ implementation, and operatioh--prdvide the Urban manager 
with a process which can be_ utilized to cope with changing con- 
ditions and changing technology. 

This approach has been given many names--strategic planning, 
long-range planning^ executive planning^ comprehensi veplanni ng , 
and occasionally policy pi ahnihg--but ^ whatever the labels the 
process demonstrates an orderly progression moving from the 
problem to a solution. 

Tbday^ more than ever, thie burden of accountability is oh 
local decision makers. The effective use of urban management 
tools, such as the strategic planning process, contributes sub- 
stantially to the quality of decisions. The effectiveness of 
local governments, like the effectiveness of the private sector, 
hinges on the ^4jta^lity of decision making. 
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GOALS AND SUBGOALS 



Since al ] _pl anningrequires_ intent and direct begin 
the process wHh aoal development. This step defines the ends 
toward which efforts are directed^ The d 
express the general desired putcomesof^ planning process. A 
goal is a broad direction statementshowingge of 
intent. It is general and long-range and is not concerned with a 
particular achievement within a specified period of time. 



BROAD GOAL 



The broad goal is a single, brief statement which serves 
to guide and inform the entire planning process which will 
follow, it should be broad, ideal istic , ongoing and apply to the 
highest level of the organization doing the plaririing. That is, 
if the plan is being developed for a municipal ity^ the perspective 
would bethat of the city's or town's future characteristics^ or 
nature; for a school system^ the nature of the district; for a 
department, the purpose of that department^ as informed by it's 
mandates, and interpreted by the staff arid superiors. It should 
apply to a time period of 10-15 years. 

There are two major benefits derived from 50al development. 

One from the process of deriving the goal statement, the other 

from the actual goal statement . The process of reaching consensus 
dh a single broad goal (or mission) statement can provide new 
insights into the nature of the organization, the priorities, and 
the important values and beliefs which are shared (or not shared) 
by staff, politicians or community, _depending upon who is involved 
in the planning process at this level. During the process, 
broadly defined problem areas will probably emer^^ should 
receive consideration in subsequent phases of the process. The 
process of discussing goals can build consensus, motivation and 
commitment on the part of staff and clients. 

The other major benefit lies in the utility of the broad 
goal statement which finally emerges from the discussion process, 
it should be used to maintain the internal consistency ofthe 
plan as it emerges, and as a focal point for the entire planning 
process.: Subsequent decisions (alternatives, projects, objectives) 
should all include the question, "What impact would this decision 
have upon the broad goal and subgoals?" It can also be used to 
strengthen the argument for recommending, arid building support 
for, specific courses of action which may result from the planning 
process. 
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The broad goal is often a statement of philosophy, a_ 
concept which the ehtire_drgahization is. working towards (^b may 
never wholly realize). The broad goal for a newly developing 
retirement eommunity might be: 

"To provide a setting in which retired citizens 
may reside with dignityi maximum_self-s 
and comfort i with opportunity provided for 
structured social and recreational activity." 

The broad goal for a county Housing Opportunities Eommission 
might be: 

"To insure a range of available housing to meet 
the needs of a wide segment of the state's 
population^ regardless of race, marital status, 
socioeconomic status or religion." 

Many approaches are available to structure the goal 
development process. Some questions which may assist process 
discussions include: 

What is our eommunity like now? 

What should it be like? 

What is the role of city government? 

What should it be? 

How could we describe the community 15 or 20 
years from now if it were functioning ideally? 

Whom do you want to attract? 

How large do we want to be? Why? 



SUBGOALS 

SUbgoals are similar in format to the goal statement, but 
deal with a more narrowly defined part of the whole. In theory * 
if all of the subgoals were achieved, the system would reach the 
broad goal. Subgoals may cover a more limited time frame (10_^ 
years) or may span the same time period, but deal with specific 
segments or functions which contribute to the whole enterprise. 
Subgoals may be developed for each major function within the 
organization or for each major organizational unit. Jhey may 
also be developed for specific el^ient groups or desired outcomes. 
They serve to further explain the broad goal andprovide further 
structure for the skeleton of the planning processunder con- 
struction. They should be consistent with the broad goal 
statement and consistent with each other, 
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^ ^ As with the broad goal , the subgbal s serve to stimulate 
discussion, build consensus (or pinpoint disagreement) and to 
guide further plan development and evaluation. Subgoal statements 
begin to structure priorities (ifit's improtant enough to be a 
subgoal i it is a priority and will require action and funding). 
They also provide an important link between talk arid generality 
and specific data requirements. Iri adopting a subgoal statement^ 
always keep iri mind that the next step will be to gather and 
assess information concerning that statement. 

An example of possible subgoals which may develop from 
the retirement cdmmuriity broad goal would be: 

!• To maintain easy access to low-cost > comprehensive 
health care for all residents; 

2. To provide a physical setting which promotes 

maximum mobility and convenience for all residents. 

Remember:_ Mo planning process is complete if_it stops with 
goal development. Goal s are a beginning, the horizon toward which 
we will structure the actual plan. 
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STRATEGIC PtANNiNG WGRKSHOP I (30 minutes) 



INSTRUCTION 
FIRST: 

SECOND: 



THIRD: 



EXERCISE 



Read the ease study and review attachments on the 
City of Roekville, Maryland. 

Working as a group, identify several goal s for the 
City of Roekville. Remember, goal s describe the 
direetion the eity hopes to take over the next 15 
years. 

CONSIDER — What Should Roekville be like in 15-20 

years? 
Who should live there? 
What should be the role of the eity 

government? 
Who should it serve? 
How could we describe Roekville 15-20 

years from now if it were functioning 

ideally? 



15-Year Goals: 
1 . — 



2. 



All groups present their selection and total group selects one 
goal for Roekville. The group could agree on a compromise goal 
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STRATEGIC PLANNING WiDRKSHOP 11 (39 minutes) 



INSTRUCTIONS 
FIRST: 



SECOND: 



Working as a group, identify four subgdals to 
carry out the 15-year goal selected by all the 
small groups. Remember that subgoals describe 
what the City of Roekville hopes to accomplish 
in the next 10 years. 

Check yourself by asking the following questions: 
if the subgoals are accbmplishedj will the goal 
be reached? How will you know if you accomplished 
the subgoal s? 



EXERCISE 



iO-Year Subgoals: 
1. 



2. 



3. 



4.- 



All groups present their subgoals and identify the area(s) of 
concern that the subgoals address. The total group then selects 
four subgoals for the City of Roekville. 
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CASE STUDY IN THE DYNAMICS OF CHANGE 



tour first assignment as the hew head of the Roekville 
Department of Comprehensive Planning (encompassing both physical 
and human resource planning) is to begin preparation of the 1970 
Grand Scheme. Since this is your first contact with Rockvilles 
you seek out persons who have know! edge of the history of Roek- 
ville and a sense of the social value systen as Well as an aware- 
ness of the political process. The first thing you learn is that 
almost all the top people in the Roekville city government have 
recently left their jobs for jobs with the Montgomery County 
government, the second thing you discover is that Roekville is a 
community— with specific boundaries, its own nainej its own ideas 
and its own history. 

# # # 

Before 1953, the citizens of Roekville, a small-town county 
seat assumed that nothing had changed. Residents continued 
behaving as they had l'J-15 years before that; as if agriculture 
were the primary source Of income; as if the only entertainment 
available were the Fourth of July picnic every year, and hanging 
around the all-night diner in nearby Silver Spring every Saturday 
niqht; and as if RoCkVille still had a stable population of 2,0U0 
as' it had in 1942. The Mayor and City Council held public office 
because they considered it their "civic duty" to do so--like 
serving on a jury or paying taxes. It was a time when residents 
said they lived i n RockyiUe , rather than Montgomery County. 

ROCkvillei like other localities such as Bowie, Maryland and 
Falls Churchj Virginia, welcomed the newcomers who came streaming 
in after World Mar II. The physical proximity to Washington, DC, 
combined with rail transportation and an abundance of Open land, 
made Roekville a natural target for the housing developers. _ 
trusting the adequacy of Rockville's own water and sewer facility, 
the City Council continued indiscriminately dispensing building 
permits and allov/ing sewer hook-ups. Fa nnl and outside of the 
city limits was annexed to obtain Utilities and by 195U the 
population tripled (to almost 7 ,UU0) , as housing developments 
appeared on the previously outlying farmland. 

Whereas other communities felt the economic pressure 
resultant from an increased sehool-age population, this was not 
the ease in Roekville, since Montgomery County— not Roekville- - 
was responsible for providing educational facilities. Police 
protection also was provided by the County. Fire stations in 
each state fire distriet were staffed with volunteers. However, 
Roekville suffered othe,' growth pains--oDsolete buildings, 
inadequate traffic circulation on streets not built to withstand 
the heavy traffic* and haphazard land use. 
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in the summer of 1953, thefirst physical signs of the t 
dynamics of change appearedas the original water wells^were ho 
longer able to supply the increasing popalation; Rocfeville 
declared a water shortage and banned all non-essential use. 
Shortly thereafter^ the State Health Department ordered al 1 new 
construction halted because Roclcvi lie's pre-war sewage treatment 
plant had reached its capacity. The water crisis became the 
catalyst for change as concerned citizens demanded long-overdue 
reforms. 

Themechanism for change turned out to be a newly-formed 
organization which intended to run "professional" public 
administrators for elected office. The next election for Mayor 
and City Council were swept by candidates representing this new, 
nonpartisan, reform group. (The nonpartisan 1 abel al lowed par- 
ticipation by the large numbers of mid- and upper-level federal 
employees living in Rockville who would otherwise be prohibited 
by legislation [The Hatch Act] from actively participating in 
partisan polities.) Their concern for "professionalism" soon 
became evident. 

Decisions aboUt election strategy and the long-range direc- 
tion Roekville should take were hammered out in carpools as these 
young prbfessibnals commuted to and from their federal government 
jobs in D.C. every day. An immediate result of this informal 
decision-making process was that formal City Coancil meetings 
went very smoothly and the reformist group found themselves 
holding office for the next 18 years. 

During 1954, their first_year in office, they initiated 
programs to expand the capacity of both the waterand sewer 
systems. In this same year , the first Roekvi 1 le City Manager was 
hired and charged with the responsibility of hiring the "best 
possible professional staff." Adopting a City Manager fonn of 
government was the new City Couiieirs first step toward creating 
a professional environment. Concurrent with the development of a 
"professional" staff. was the introduction of an employee "merit" 
system and new fiscal procedures. The professipnl approach had 
its reward: Roekville was twice designated an "All American 
City" (1954 and 1961), and later won awards for its financial 
management system and urban-renewal planning. Passage of ah 
open-housing ordihince and a human-rights 1 aw by the Rockyil 1e 
City Cbuhcil resulted in an award from the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People (HAACP) for being in the 
vanguard of those supporting human rights. 

Even as new zoning legislation was being prepared, the 
population of Rockvi 1 le continued to increase. It was clear that 
the ih-migration was not_going to wait for the newly-named (1957) 
Planning Commission to provide an orderly process fbr growth. 
And, the once homogeneous, stable community began tb shbw signs 
of stress. The new residents brought more cars^ more traffic 
congestion, demands for a different housing mix, and increased 
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demands for city services. But most of all, they Drought with 
them an affinity for shopping at the new regional shopping_ 
centers rather than the Rockville Central Business Distnct* 
The stores in the Central Business District coul d_ not compete 
with the variety of merchandise and the availabiUty qf parking 
in the new shopping centers. The dilemma of urban stress, a 
deteribratihg Central Business District, and an explosive popula- 
tion were the major concerns facing the new Planning Commissioni 

It took three years for the newly appointed Planning Commission 
tb present for citizen approval the 1960 Master Plan, the first 
formal plan ever adopted by the City of_Rockvi lie. By 1960 the 
population had tripled again, bringing the total number of 
inhabitants to_26,0d0. The 1960 Master Plan declared "..*the 
long range Master Plan is intended to prevent urban sprawl...." 
And by the late 1960s, this goal had evolved from preventing 
urban sprawl to making Rockville"*''^^^ best possible residential 
community. " 

^ _To_achieve this ideal community , the. Master Plan called for 
limiting the geographic size and the population of Rdckville. All 
future planning would be done based bri an ultimate population of 
66,000 persons in 198Q. And, based oh ah assumption that ^ services 
can be provided more efficiently in a restricted geographic area, 
the decision was also made to_ restrict the geographic boundaries 
of Rockville to within 2.3 miles of the center of the city. 

Deciding tb restrict the ejeographic size was relatively easy 
compared with honoring this commitment with each successive 
request for ahriexatibh. On the other hand, limiting the popula- 
tion size was more difficult. To achieve the goal of limiting 
population, Rdckville of f ici al susedsuch tools as: a revised, 
zoning ordinance [1] which limited the height and size of buildings 
to be built on specific lot sizes; subdivision regulations which^ 
by forcing advance review and approval of plans by the Planning 
Commission, insured the presence of adequate public facilities; 
and "pattern" zoning which kept like functions together. 

By the mid-sixties, the rate of the population influx hau _ 
slowed and the population was at 28^000 and increasing 2,000 each 
subsequent year. T^heildoritqomery County Sentinel (a weekly paper 
which in 1855 considered itself ""a Rockville paper, but by 1960 



Tr~"Zonfng ordfnances can provide a viable means for restricting 
population^ e.g., zoning can affect density by specifying lot 
size, the minimum value of the house to be built on eachlot, 
restricting development to single rather than multiple units, 
designating large portions of open space, zoning large portions 
of land for current or future industrial or recreational use. 
Obviously, each alternative would have a different significant 
effect on the tax base. 
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brovided more coverage to Montgomery Bounty. than to Rocky ill ej 
declared in 1965 that "ROeKVItbE IS NOW BURSTING ITS SEAMS-" In 
a lead story, it stated that: 

Rockvi11e's growth has not been in populatipn 
alone, but also in area. During 1964 twelve 
annexations amounting to 10.16 acres were 
effectuated. The City has been receptive to 
petitioners requesting annexation. Annexa- _ 
tion makes available regular services tp_the area 
annexed while giving the city zoning control oyer 
the area...the_ddllar value of new construction 
amounted to $16.4 million which is up $3.4 mi 11 ion 
from 1963. This puts the construction rate at 
the highest in Rockville's history..* the demands 
of ao increasing popu1atipn_and all the other 
raraificatiohs of rapid growth have had their 
effect on the internal organization of the work 
force. The Department of Public Works, which 
comprises about two-thirds of the total city 
employees was reorganized to better manage 
existing work loads.... 

In keeping with the philosophy that citizens should and 
would determine the kind_and leyel of services to be provided by 
their local government^the staff of the Planning Commission 
established a process to ensure the bccurahce of community 
meetings. These community meetings provided. residents with an 
opportunity to proyide input prior to the culmination of the 
decision-making process. 

As a result of input received at these meetings, Rockville's 
General Funds provided- -in addition to water and sewer- -such 
things as home refuse collection, a Human Relations Commission, 
a number of recreation centers, neighborhood parks, and a public 
swimming pool [2]. Additionally, plans were Deing_deve1oped for 
a community college and a community golf course [3]. 

To expand the city's fiscal capacity, Rockville officials 
took advantage of the availability of federal funds for human 

Y. The public swimming pool was seen by at least one member 
of the Cit^ Council asa "social_equa1izer" among the different 
social and economic groups in Rockville. 

3. The golf course idea was initiated in the late 1960s 
because certain officials felt that holding that much land 
(150 acres) zoned for single-family residences would cause 
problems, e.g., too much pressure for development, too much 
chance for zoning waivers, too much chance for zoning amend- 
ments. 
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services projects. Rockville applied for and received federal 
funds for such projects as: youth employrnent; various youth_^ 
sirvices. including a program to deal with juvenile delinquency, 
and a community health clinic. When federal support of these 
Projects was no longer available, some previously supportive 
Officials became opponents as it became evident that support 
would now have to come from the General Funds. 

To revive the now nearly defunct Central Business District, 
the Rockville City Council and the PI anning Commission submitted 
(in 1962) an application to the U.S. Department of Housing^and 
Urban Development for an Urban Renewal Grant. The request for a^ 
$14 million grant called for extending the original limits of^the__ 
Central Business District and creating an in^ town regi onaKmal V L4J. 
This would would allow the downtown merchants to compete with tne 
large shopping malls scattered around the Beltway. However. ^_ 
neither the PI anning Commi ssion nor the Ci ty Council anticipated 
the lengthy period of time it would take, conf onni ng^to HUD ^ 
requirements, to acquire the 9S privately held parcels of land. 

The contract for the Uroan Renewal Design (v/hich was to 
incorporate the concept that the Central Business District should 
be a commercial retail center, a local government^center, and^a 
professional and business office center) was _ awarded to a firm 
with only limited experience designing shopping mails. The ^ 
economic study was done by Robert m aostohe and Associ ates_who 
projected the success of the mall on 9'"avitationaLpull Cy. 
However. Rockville officials were unsuccessful in their attempts 
to secure a commitment from any major department store. There _ 
were those who said that an in- town mall would not work, and that 
" more advice should be sought ih the economic and marketing _ 
sphere'!. that [Rockville] should select a tinTi with n,ore_expenen^^ 
iS commercial development" Eb]. Others, ike tfe 'layor [73,^ 
it would be "more expedient to think smal ler. . .1 ike a pedestrian 
plaza" [b]. 

4. "Tregion innarrTs one which serves several surrounding 
communities; it is typically located on the outskirts of town 
rather than in town. 

5. "Gravitational pull" generally refers to a major department 
store that will attract shoppers to itself and other businesses 
in the shopping mall. 

6. Conversation with C. Richard Foote. Rockville City Manager. 
i960s. 



7i Conversation with ex-Mayor Alex Green. 



8. . A pedestrian plaza in an area which is closed to motor 
vehicle traffic. 
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Because the members of the Bity ebunctl were.highly khowledg- 

able_federal officials, Rockville was the first city to apply for 

a water/sewer treatment grant when those funds first became available. 
It was not until after that grant was received that the granting 
agencyestablished criteria for the awarding of such grants. _ Rock- 
ville also received a one million dollar Concentrated Code Enforcement 
Grant. 

There were rib State funds included in the Rockville budget. 
This may have resulted from the riori-exi stent relationship [9] between 
the City of Rockville and the State of Maryland, One City Manager 
exclaimed that "...the highest state person we_ever_saw was the head 
of the highway department When we were trying to get the Route 95 
spur from. Baltimore to end in or near Rockville so we'd be tied in 
to the Baltimore market" [10]. 

While the late 1950s was a period of excitenient and orqanizatibrial 
reform, the 1960s was a period for implementing the reforms and for 
dealing With some of the newly emerging social problems. Some ofthe 
senior staff people had several years of experience in the Rockville 
government and they began to seek other opportunities to expand ^ their 
horizons. It was natural that rrany of_them gained employment with 
Montgomery County government which at that time was just beginning to 
to realize the need for an orderly growth process Ell3. 



9l KTring this period, the highest elect:ed_state officials were 
Republicans from Baltimore and/or the Eastern Shore. Spiro Agnew, 
a moderate Republican, bested Mahoney, the Democratic candidate whose 
slogan was "your home is your castle." This, coupled with Montgomery 
County's propensity to vote Democratic, meant that neither the in- 
formal nor the formal leaders had access to the State power structure. 

10, Conversation with C. Richard Foote. 

11. This left newly hired senior staff to cope. with such emerging 
problems as: the need to minimize the potential^ adverse effects of 
METRO which was scheduled to have the_erid-of-the-lihe stationand 
the inspection yard in central Rockville; the heed tostabilize 
land values; continuing requests for annexation; and the need to 
preserve older rieighborhoods. 
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ROCKVlLLEi MARYLAND CHARACTERISTICS 



Characteristic 


1960 


im 


L. 9 U • 

1975 


total Population 


26,090 


42,739 


50,000 


Square Miles 


7 


11 


11 


Persons per Square Mile 


3, 727 


0,000 




Non-wmte population 
(15.7% in 1950) 


J. , o/o 
(6.0%) 


(6.6%) 


2 773 
(5.5%) 


Median Age 


21.6 


23.9 


25.5 


Under 18 Years of Age 


46.9% 


40.0% 


NA 


65+ 


744 


1,832 


2*432 
(4.2%) 


Family Size 




J • O X 


3 Sb 


in Same House as 1950 


41.7% 


40.0% 


m 


Median School Years Completed 


12.4 


13.1 


NA 


tabor Force 


NA 


16,500 


20,000 


Employed in White Collar 


57.1 


60.9 


NA 


Fami 1 i es 






nn 


Families Below Poverty Level 




(1.9%) 


MA 


Median Family Income 


$7,602 


$14,252^ 


$21,000 


income of $10,000+ 


23.0% 


80,9% 


NA 


Homes Were Owner Occupied 


75.0% 


5*733 
(57.8%) 


10»0£5 
(70.0%) 


Occupied Units 


6,315 


12,129 


NA 


Median Value Housing 


NA 


24,603 


62,000 


!• 33% of working population employed by 


federal government. 
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eiTYOFROGKVIttE 

MARYLAND AT VINSON i 
ROCKVittE, MARYLAND 20850 



DAY AND PATE; Monday, August 9, 

FOR RELEASE: ImmedtaEely 

TITLE: 



CONTACT: 
OR 



Sue Faccersdti 



_PHONE; 



424-8000 
Ext. 216 



.PHONE: 



A aerlei of public meetings Co develop plans for iroprpvements in the 
ttncola Park -Croydon Park neighborhoods will begin in September. Neighborhood 
resident!, with theaid of city staffs will prepare recommendations advising 
the Mayor and City Council on how they wish to spend the funds. The funds 
are divided equally between public and home improvements. Public projects 
that residents can reconnend include stprmdraina, street repairs, athletic 
fields and courts, arid rcscreational projects. Residents also may sign up 
for home improvements Ibaha arid grarits. 

The bouridarlei of the Lincoln park-Crpydpn Park target area arc Ashley 
Avenue on the Hbrth, the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad tracks on the West, 
Baltimore Road on the South, and Horner's Larie ori the East. 

Meetirigi will be held Thursdays, aC_7i3b p.m.^ September 9, 16, and 23, 
at the Lincoln Park Codmuriity Ceriter, 357 Frederick Avenue. 

For further informationi^ call Barry Schuttler^ Project Mariager, 
Coomiaity Development Block Grant, at 424-8000, ext. 243. 

The'Ci^rRSalcvine w\n 
hold a public hearing oa_the 
proposed .iiitiexatiQn -Of _a 
# §6.214 JCEC_ tract of land at 

'&:3Qp^rn. on Monday. August 
9^ in Ihe Council Chambers at 
atvHall. _ I 

The tract,4th6vCh as the taw 
B. Witlcins Trust Property. 1$ 
located on the_ ncwth side at 
Montrose Road midway be* 
' twee n„l-270 and Rollins Ave- 
nue and adjoins existing cor-, 
poratc boundaries. 

The land is brcscritly owned 
by Mary^Bradlcy WafKitts and 
others. The afeaJs propi>ied 
for single-_f a mily jdcvclo;) men t 
at a density of three dwellings 
per acre. Churches and other 
institutional uses are also 
'proposed for this area.^- ^, J 
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cm OP ROmiLtE ORGANIZXTION CHART - 1966 
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Rockviiie General Revenues 
Fiscal Years 1960-1969 (000) 



Fiscal 
tear 
Ended 

1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 



Total 

: 937.2 
1,236.6 
1,300.2 
1.465.8 
1,714.8 
1,692.6 
1,885.0 
2,106.4 
2,571.6 
2,827.0 



General 
Property 
Tax 

4S6.2E 
603 ;2£ 
665.5 
746.7 
862.2 

95i;o 

1,054.3 
1,188.1 
1,359.0 
1,464.4 



Inter. 
_ C3bv. 
Revenue 

134. 6E 

199. 9E 

240.3 

281.8 

332.4 

401.6 

463.0 

527.0 

723.4 

861.5 



Licenses 

and 
Permits 

45.7 
75;3 
90.4 
114; 5 
144.8 
83;2 
85.2 
84.9 
97.4 
111.2 



Fines 
and 
Forfeits 

5.3 
4.9 
4.5 
7.7 
11.7 
18.5 
18.3 
16.4 
17.9 
13.9 



tlse of 
^ney & 
Property 

21.5 
49.9 
43.4 
72.8 
79.0 
97.9 
114.7 
120.4 
132.9 
110.9 



Charges for 
Services 

(other 
agencies) 

205.4 
225.2 

49.7 

25.3 

43;3 

43.6 

57.5 

71.5 
126.2 

98.7 



Charges for 
Current 
Services 

38.5 

78.2 
206.3 
217.1 
241.4 

96.9 

92.1 

98.3 
114.8 
166.4 



Rockviiie Expenditures for Selected Functions 
Fiscal Years 1960-1969 (000) 



Fiscal 
















General 


Community 


Public 


Public 






Ended 


Government 


Services 


Safety 


Works 


Recreation 


Total 


1960 


130.5 


16.2 


109.4 


353.6 


79.5 


689^2 


1961 


153.9 


18.8 


IP .7 


459.2 


99.1 


835.7 


1962 


186.3 


22.4 


106;5 


500.5 


139.9 


955.6 


1963 


192.0 


24.0 


112.4 


522.3 


165.3 


1^016.0 


1964 


221.4 


39.0 


127.0 


635.0 


184.3 


1.206.7 


1965 


223.1 


51.8 


141.6 


650.9 


207.1 


1.274.5 


1966 


250.1 


52.4 


163.3 


735.7 


241.1 


1.442.7 


1967 


275.3 


62.3 


178.9 


839.7 


271.1 


1.627.3 


1968 


285.0 


114.6 


194.4 


870.8 


307.0 


1,771.8 


1969 


355.7 


117.4 


245.8 


1.054.5 


383.2 


2.156.6 
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Planned vs. Actual Rexmnues 4febousands) 









Actual 


Iricrease 




Estimated 


Actual 


Over (Under) 


Fiscal Yea 




Revenue 


Revenue 


Estimates 


1967-68 


Property Taxes 


$1,456.6 


$1,464.4 


$ 7.9 


$105.4 


Licenses and Permits 


106. e 


111.2 


5.2 


13.8 


Fines and Forfeitures 17.5 


13.9 


(3.6) 


(3.9) 


Revenues from Use of 






Money and Property 


128.9 


110.9 


(17.1) 


(22.1) 


Revenues from Other 






Agencies 


920.1 


960.2 


40.1 


110.6 


Charges for Current 










Services 


144.5 


166.4 


21.9 


51.6 


Total* 


$2,772.6 


$2,827.0 


$54.4 


$255.4 



I^lanned^vs. Actual Expenditures (thousands) 

Expenditures 
Apprbpri- ^Adjusted for 
atibhs Encumbrances) % Unen- Increase 





(After 


Outstanding 


of 


cumbered 


dve 


r 




Revisions) 


7/1/69 


Total 


Balance 


1967- 


•68 


General Government 


$ 368.5 


$ 358.0 


12.44 


$10. 


5 


$ 74 


.6 


eomraunlty Service 


124.1 


116.4 


4.05 


7. 


7 




.3 


Pablic Safety 


248.6 


247.3 


8.59 


1. 


3 


52 


.7 


Pabiic Works 


1,084.0 


1,058.8 


36.8 


25. 


2 


188 


.2 


Recreation 


383.8 


383.6 


13.33 




2 


79 


.5 


Debt Service 


582.3 


582.3 


20.24 




0 


57 


.5 


Non-Departmental 


178.0 


131.0 


4.55 


47. 


0 


(17 


.8) 


Total* 


$2,969.4 


$2,877.4 


100.00 


$92. 


0 


$435, 


.0 



*Due to roundingi columns may not sum to Total. 

^7 
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ACE OF HOUSiNG STOCK 



BOCKVItLE, M.E.L., 197D 



ERA 




1000 


2000 


NDMBER 
3000 


OF DNIT 
4000 


5 

5000^_ 


^ 6000 ^ 





1 9UU 


1 
1 




























1901-10 






























1911-20 






























1921-30 


j 




























1931-40 


1 




























1y41 60 






1 
























1951-60 






























_ i9il-70_ 































NOTE: Includes All Housing Unii Types. 
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PROJECTED REAL PROPERTY ASSESSABLE BASE - 1980 |AII in 1970 Ddllirt) 








IVERAGE 


TOTAL MARKET 


ASSESSED 




# UNITS MARKET VALUE 


VALUE (000) 


VALUE AT 55 


RESIDENTIAL ... 










^ihalfhPamilv Oiffilhifl 


11.497 . 


$42,200* 


$485173 


$266:845 


SinglfrFamilyAttaehed 


1,417 


25,200' 


35,708 


19639 


GiiKlenApartrnehti 


2,681 


18,900' 


50,671 


27,869 


Elevator Apartmentii 


1.01^ 


24,900' 


^5^ 




TOTAL RESIDENTIAL 


16,608 




$596,776 


$328,225 


COMMERCIAL 










Office: 











Imprbvemeht! 


• 1,215,000 


i 18.00 


$ 21,870 


$ 12,028 


Land 
Retail: 


56 acres 




10,640 


5.852 


Improvements 


1,76i,d0p$q.ft 


i 1200 




$ 11,622 


Land 


152 acres 


190000 DO 


(OiOOw 


1 9,0D't 


Serviceij Automotive, etc.: 










Improvement] 


1,230,000 sq. ft 


$ 1SO0 




$ 10 147 


Land 


151 acres 


170,000.00 












$126,642 


$ 69,652 


Estimated Annual Increase In Real Value of 3,0% 








TOTAL COMMERCIAL 










INDUSTRIAL 










General; 










Imprbvemehts 


2.308,000 ^. ft 


$ aoo 


$ 16,464 


$ 10,155 


_Larid . 


406 acres 


75,000.00 


30,450 


16,748 


Restricted: 










Improvements 


4,000,000 sq. ft 


$ 17.00 


$ 68,000 


$ 37,400 


Larid 


400 acres 


60,000.00 


24,000 


13,200 








$140,914 


$ 77,503 


Estimated AhhQil Increase In Real Value of 3.0X > 






X 1.35 



$328,266 



$ 94,030 



TOTAL INDUSTRIAL $104,629 
TOTAL REAL PROPERTY ASSESSED BASE • $526,885 



'Includes estimated annual increase in real value of 3:0%; 
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PARK and RECREATION l=^ACiUTlES 



LEGEND 

MAJOR PLAYFIELD 
S NEiGHBORHOOOPLAYGROUNO 
■ PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
]^ SPECIAL UsIe AREA 
^ PRIVATE RECRrATION 
BIKEWAY- WALKVVAY 
StREAM VALLEY 
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NUMBER OF OCCASIONS OF PARTICIPATION 
IN OUTDOOR SUMMER RECREATION 

1^60 Compared with 1976 and 2000 (in millions) 



500 



1000 1500 



Driving for 
Pleasure 

Swimming 



Walking for 
Pleasure 

Outdoor Games 
67 Sports 

Sightseeing 
Pickhicking 
Fishing 
Bicycling 



Attending 
Sports Events 

Boating 

07 Sailing 

Nature Walks 



Hunting 
Camping 



Horseback 
Riding 

Water 

Skiing 

Hiking 



Attending 
Concerts 



28 



,279 



'^8 



.260 
— 3!»0 



^22B 
29 

.172 

^ 252 



.159 



28:. 



k-98 

-153 - 

— 263 
95 

- 123 

.174 

. 60 

- 113 

235 

•55_ 

- 82 
-—143 

39 

- 84 

^189 

•34 
-63 

125 

27 
h 46 
92 



8 



672 



566 



456 



474 



-700 



521 



452 



M6 



-557 



1, 



341 



1,182 



.1,569 



1,666 



2000 

_.^,4- — - 2,215 

2,307 



1960 
1976 
2000 



All Activities 

1960 4,377 
1976 6,926 
2000 12,449 
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Rockyille obtains its water supply froni the Pbtbmac River. 
The City's system iheludes a treatment plant near the nver^ a seyen- 
mile transmission line, five storage tanks and some 109 miles of local 
water lines to serve individual homes, business and industries. 

The current capacities of the components in the system are: 

Treatment Plant 8 Million Gallons Per Day 

Transmission bine 10 Million Gallons Per Day 
Storage Tanks 13.4 Million Gallons 

Jn 1959 an average of 3.6 mil liongal Ions per day was consumed 
from Rockvi lie's water system. About 86% of Rockvil le's present popu- 
lation and 88% of the projected population will be served by the City 
water system. The remaining population is served by the Washington 
Suburban Sanitary system. 

FUTURE WATER NEEDS 

The City must have enough water to serve the homes, businesses 
and industries in its service area plus adequate flow from hydrants 
for fire fighting. 

If all of the land in the City is used as recommended in this 
Plan, the average daily flow needed wiH be about 7.75 million gallons 
a day. This is based on the consumption and land use factors described 
earlier in this chapter. 

The need for improving eachpart of the system to provide for the 
anticipated growth under this Plan is demonstrated: 



WATER SYSTEM REQUIREMENTS 

Present _ Future Additional 

Facility Capacity Requirement Capacity 

Treatment Plant 8.0 MGD 11*63 MGD 3.63 MGD 

Transmission Line IQ.Q MGD 11.63 MGD 1.63 MGD 



I Storage 13.4 MG 22.1 MG 8.7 MG 



eONCtUSIDNS 



The City will heed to expand the capacity of the treatment plant 
arid storage facilities to meet the water consumption requirements of 
future growth. Storage facilities shouldtotal 22.1 million gallons^ 
Treatment plant expansion may reach as much_as 12 million gallons 
totals depending on the resolution of transmission line capacity. 
The present 10 million gal Ion per day capacity of the transmission 
line will not meet future demands. ~ - 
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AVERAGE DAILY TRAFFIC 

Entering And Exiting City, Existing And Projected 



196Q To i9aa 





1960 


1970 




A 


3.275 


7,500 


6,600 


B 


20,575 


27,400 


26,300 


C 


24,875 


37,100 


32,900 


D 


9,350 


55.600 


89,100 


E 


2,450 


6.000 


23,200 


F 






20,700 


G 


3,125 


9,500 


17,700 


H 
1 


9,400 


40,000 


101,300 


8,650 


1 6,900 


31,600 


Total Trips 
Population 


81,700— 
26,®d_ 


46i000 


349,400* 
66,000 









*This does not inclade projected volumes on the jjrqposed buter 
belt: 55,100 east of Route 355 and 21,300 west of Interstate 
70-S. 
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LONG RANGE AND STRATEGIC PtANNiNS FOR URBAN MANAGERS 



Rockville is part of, and influenced by, the surrounding 
urban regions. 6n the large scale, it is on the southwestern 
edge of the rapidly urbanizing Eastern Megalopolis extending 
from Portland, Maine to Richrhdhd, Virginia. 

More pertinent is its position in the Washington Metropoli- 
tan Region, in Montgomery County and in the Interstate 
Highway 70 S Corridor. 

ROeKVILLE AND THE WASHINGTON AREA 

Rockville is tied to Washington, D: € hisloricnMy, geo- 
graphically, economically and socially. Today the Wnshington 
Metropolitan Region is one of the fastest growing major 
metropolitan areas in the nation. 

* Its population is well educated, and has one of the 
highest per capita incomes of any metropolitan region. 

* In new housing constructiQn, the Washington McMropoli- 
tan Area is second only to bos Angeles. 

* There are mpre than 1.27 million jobs in the metropoli- 
tan area, 340,000 of them in the Federal government. 



POPULATION _ _ 

G rowth R ate 

X 9J0 Estimates Sinc e I95 i3 

Metropolitan Region 3.02 million 107% 

Montgomery County 506,000 209% 

70 S Corridor 1 03,000 472% 

Rockville 45,000 543% 



EMPLOYMENT 

Growth Rate 

Region 1-27 million 76% 

County 176,000 102% 

Corridor 32,000 116% 

Rockville 17,000 158% 
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MODULE Z 
SITUATION ANALYSIS 



Objectives : The objectives of this module are 
to: use predetermined goals to focus on problem 
areas; demonstrate an ability to distinguish 
probl em causes from prob1 em symjjtonis; demonstrate 
an ability to apply an elementary rate of change 
forecasting nodel . 
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SITUATION ANALYSi 



Situation analysis is a very important part of the strategic 
planning process because everything that follows is based upon 
the cdhclusibns drawn and the recommendations made at the comple- 
tion of the analysiis. Thus it is critical to assess the situation, 
define the problems j and distinguish between symptoms and causes 
with the highest possible level of precision. 

During this early phase of the planning process, the manager 
tries to answer the question, "Where are we now with respect to 
where we want to go?" The key to this step is identifying the 
gap between what is, what will be, and what should be. In some 
planning models this is known as the needs assessment phase. 

We can break this phase of the process into the following 
components: 

(1) Problem identification 

(2) Data heeds considered 

(3) Data collection 

(4) Data analysis 

(5) Drawing conclusions 

Remember, these steps are an idealized version of a process 
which will not (and cannot) always take place in perfect sequen- 
tial order. Data analyzed for one problem may identify another 
problem and start the whole process over. 

PROBLEM IDENTiFieATIOKl 

Problems don' t exist in i sol ati on— they depend upon 
context or situation. Something is, or is riot, a problem^: 
relative to a desired outcome or cenditibri. In other words, 
a problem is something that blocks or hiriders reaching your 
goals. For example, you will not be coricerried with the 
probability of typhoons in the Pacific during the Fall 
season if you plan to vacation in the Carribean. 
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Therefore, when scanning the sitbatioh for prdblerns, it 
is a good idea_to begin with the goal s and subgoal s that have 
already been developed. This serves to narrow down the field 
from all the possible areas of consideration you could start 
with. Then, one asks, "Where do we stand now with respect to 
this goal area? How do we get there?" 



PROBLEM PEReEPTIONS 

There are many places one might begin the task of problem 
Identification. One of the most useful is to exani;ne the various 
perceptions of the situation. At its most rigorous, thisstep 
requires a formal survey (instrument design^ samplo selection, 

analysis) of a concerned or knowledgeable population--staff , 

superiors, clients, outside experts. The underlying assumption 
for this approach- is that perceived prpDl ems are, in fact, 
indicators of real problems and that the perceptions point to 
areas which will require further analysis and specification. 
The relevant facts, values and policies relating to an expressed 
concern become the basis for validating the concern as a problem. 

FORMAL SURVEY 

If a formal survey is to be eniployed, the usual approach 
is a forni of scaling. A wide variety of potential concerns or 
probleni areas or issues should be brainstermed [1] and selected. 
The most simple instrument uses a scale of 1 to 5 to rate achieve 
merit from "good" to "poor." It is also possible to rate issues, 
furictions^ goals or activities on more complex scales, i.e., 15 
to 1 in five categories ranging from "receiving too much emphasis 
to "receiving not nearly enough: emphasis ." The same items can 
then be ranked_on a 1 to 15 scale to indicate the desired future 
condition for each item. These categories range from "substan- 
tially decrease emphasis" to_ "substantial ly increase emphasis." 
A similar sealing device could compare perceived importance with 
perceived performance. 

WORKSHOP 

Meetings cari also be utilized to identify perceptions. 
The partciparits work in small groups, ana respond to the 
question, "What are the things that are keeping us from doing 
the dob we should do for_our clients?" Only prob1ems--net 
sol utioris— should be 1 isted. After about thirty minutes, 
groups exchange papers with each other for comments and 
priority ratings of each response according to the following 
5-pdint scale: 



1. The unrestricted offering of ideas or suggestions by all 
members of a conference to seek solutions to problems. 
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i 2 3 4 5 

utmost . very moderately little 

importance important important importance unimportant 

then they receive their original work back^ revise it, and 
write each response on an index card with the priority ratings 
of all the groups. 

: These problem- or cbhcern-perception techniques can 
yield valuable information^ but they shoulu be used_only as 
guides to gather facts and data. Perceptions do not always 
correspond to reality. For example, garaen apartments may be 
perceived as costly to a community in terms of_tax revenue when 
compared with single family dwellinqs. The aata may indicate 
that, in fact^ the apartinents "subsidize" the school system where 
costs are high due to an average of 3.5 public school children per 
single family unit as compared to .5 per apartment. There is 
still a problem here, but it is one of communications or public 
information, not tax equity. This would require a different 
strategy. 

ISSUES 

Another type of problem is an issue. Ah issue is 
something about which there are two points of view. Issues are 
value-oriented si tuatibns. Unlike other types of problems which 
can be doetmiented by specific data such as the number of children 
in a classrooni or percent of wage earners out of work, issues 
cannot be documented with hard data. However, the existence of 
an issue may be discovered through workshops, information discus- 
sions or formal surveys. Issues result from the differing 
perceptions of a particular situation. Frequently each of the 
persons involved may be impacted upon differently by the same 
event or situation. An example of an issue: 

0 Children tell their parents or guardians that 
lot's of childrefl-^re-qettim^-hit by cars down 
by the school . 

0 The school principal is concerned that some 
ch11^-might^ossibty-be s^truck by a speeding 
caf . 

0 Commuting motorists are irritated that they 
have to-sTow-dowp in a school zone that is 
1 mile long. 

0 The regular school crossing guard has been on 
extended sick leave. 
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Clearly, there is a problem, but not the kind that can be 
documented or solved with the col lection and analysi s of hard 
data. If the city council placates the principal by putting in a 
traffic light, then the coirwiuters will be upset at having to wait 
for the light to turn green. They will be very upset at having 
to wait if there are no children crossing the streets 

Solving an issue first requires identifying the existence 
of an issue. The next step involves identifying the nature of 
the issue, e.g. , it should be resolvable. It shbuld be important 
to the decision maker's constituency (e.g,, community groups. 
Board of Trade, real tors , tow- truck operators) . It should 
contain negotiable items. It should require your organization's 
i nterventidh for a favorable resolution. 

The third step involves identifying the key actors, their 
positions^ what they are likely to gain or lose, their rela- 
tionship to each other, and their willingness to negotiate. 

Thefourth step involves determining the level of invol ve- 
ment j time, staff ,_commitment, puDl ic exposure) which j s appro- 
priate for your organization. The level of involvement considered 
appropriate is likely to vary from situation to situation. 

The fifth step involves recommending a solution. Before 
recommending a solution it may be appropriate to identify all 
possible solutions and to assess each possible solution against 
predetenriined criteria. 



PROBLEM INDICATORS 

An indicator is a quantified measure of a given condition 
at a specific point in time. It should provide an indication 
of where you are^ at a given point in time. 

Indicators are a tool which can assist in structuring 
data needs, assessing the situation ana identifying problems. 
Indicators may be appl ied appropriately during many points in the 
planning process but are especially appropriate between goals and 
forecasting. 

_ Al though they are quantified, indicators are not necessarily 
£xact_nor are they necessarily direct -r^they often will not cor- 
relate exactly with the goal area. They will often be indirect, 
but should have_sufficient relationship to indicate to decision 
makers what is going on in the problem, goal or issue area. 

For example, indicators of a downward turn in the local 
economy are such things as mortgage foreclosures, increases 
in cases of child abuse and an increase in the number of 
applications for food stamps. Conversely ^ if new construction 
permits are being issued In large numbers, if the local banks 
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hold a larger than average number of construction notes, and if 
large numbers of persons are seeking immediate housing^ then 
several problems are possible, barge numbers of unemployed 
persons may trigger not only a rise in the crime rate but a drain 
ori available community health services, barge numbers of construc- 
tion notes may affect a bank's interest policy. and personal loan 
policy--especially if these notes are in default. 

After you have developed your general goal arid subgoal 
statements, it is a good idea to examine each through brain- 
storming and discuss a variety of potential indicators which 
might provide information relating to what' s going on in that 

area. Consider each suggested indicator with respect to: 

availability of data; estimated accuracy of data; relationship 
to goal or problem area. 

DATA NEEDS CONSIDERATION 

Data are essential for situation analysis--for problem 
analysis docunientatiph, distinguishing between symptoms and 
causes and for decision making. 



One of the main problems facing managers is "how much oata 
is enough?" You heed sufficient data^ precise enough^to make 
good decisions, but it must be available on time and in a^fbrm 
that can be understood. Too much information can result in 
overload, the manager doesn't know which are the really important 
facts (or can't dig them out in time) so none of it gets used. 

Before actually gathering any data^it is essential to do 
some preliminary planning. The data will be used^to derive 
decisions, therefore begin by considering the decisions to be 
made. Consider the following points before investing time and 
resources in data collection: 

(1) What decisions will we have to ..ake in this area? 

Who will make them? , : 

(2) What are the major factors infiwC.^ing the decisions? 

(3) What criteria will be used to m^*-:e n -e decision? 
U) How precise must the informatiph to be u ^afeTf ? 

(5) How difficult will it be to gathe^ '::he .nfu: lation? 

How costly? 

(6) Row soon must. the data be availabUT 

(7) What form will the final product ta: - 

in many cases, urban mangers are dealing witn eight deadlines 
and don't have the luxury of being ab'e to col_lec^ ^nd consider 
all the information they think is necessary to oerine a given 
situation. It is often better, however, to be ap roximattiy on 
time than precisely too late. 
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DATA COLLECTION 

.... . . .... 

Once the data needs have been_identi fied the next step is 
data col lection. There are three primary sources of information 
written sources; human sources;_and observation. The choice of 
source and the approaches to gathering data will vary according 
to theinfonnation needed, the resources available and the eon- 
straintsto obtaining the information. The sources and approaches 
described are not. all-inclusive but are intended to show the range 
of options. 

Wri tteh sources include the general subject literature, public 
records, publ ic agency records, project/activity logs arid your own 
department/agency files. The most common approach to written 
sources is by means of reviewing card catalogues/bibliographies 
and visiting agencies. 

An example of a data resource guide for Maryland (published 
by their Department of State Planning) is excerpted on the 
following two pages. Similar resource guides are available in 
most states. 

Humari sources of iriformation Include people who are knowledge- 
able because of their education^ experience and/or professional 
involvement. Soliciting responses from several experts is some- 
times called the Delphi Method [2]. People_who_will be affected 
as clients arid/or those who will influence the decision of poten- 
tial clients are also sources of data. Approaches to gather 
data from people include informal interviews; formal interviev^s; 
questidnnaire interviews; or, special approaches such as market 
testing. 

Observation is a basic method of gaining information. Any^ 
thing that happens and is observed, or anything that happened arid 
left traces that can be observed can be a source. Such happertings 
of interest might include: minutes of a citizen advisory group 
meeting; the behavior of project participants; and telephone 
queries. Even though thes^ represent a random and haphazard 
approach to data collection, it is precisely this approach that 



2. The Delphi Method has its precedent in the Oracle of Del phi 
and refers tothe gathering of opinipn- of experts concerning 
a particular logic ar-^ and ;;i<^ing the .iGcision on that informa- 

tibri. :_ 

"A procedure for b.^ ;nemt^.'.i:ally sol ici ting arid collating 
the dpiriioris of experts :n the fuzure of a preselected sur:;eet 
thrdugh individual inter: -gatiors, usually by questionnair>:s. An 
attempt is made to achlevr? cons^nsuz of convergency of opirn'on by 
the feedback of results to the pa^t^-^i pants .nd recycling ihe 
process." Compretaensivg -Rl i nning F:ducat1; U Bureau of P'^anningi 
Department of Education^ Tv :T;tr>:^. Jersey, 1974. 
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DATA RESOURCES: EXAMPLE 

The following list indicates current data and related publica- 
tions which may be of assistance in preparing the plan. 

1. Department of State Planning. .Publications. 

A. Maryland Population- 1930-19^0 . August 1971. 

B. ' Mar-yland^ PopuiatiQn and Housing Statistics : 1970 

Census. August 1971. 
C . MarYlan d Famil y Iric-offle-Characte^is^tics : 1976 Gehsus . 
April 1972. 

D. Maryland Housing Element Volumes I through VII , 
October 1972. 

E. Sale^ta^d. Physical^ -S^nanciai and Occupancy Characteris- 
tic gf-jiousingiiand -Households I960 and 1970 (seven 
volumes ; . October 1972. 

F. Public School Enrollment- Pra4^ct4ons 1972-1984 , 
July 1975. 

G. Maryland iWQ-Soc-iai Indicator Series , 

Volume i - Educational Characteristics, No. 

November 1973; 
Volume Ji - Age and Mobility Characteristics, 

201, Dec. 1973 
Volume III - Income Characteristics, No. 2:/, 

197^ _ _ _ 

Volume IV - Labor Force and Employment Cnaractei*i?- 

tics, Mo. 203, May 1974 

H. Maryland- PronectiQn Series ^_Population and Employment 
1975-1990, No. 240, May 1975. 

I . Maryland Autoaated^ Geographic information (I^GI ) System . 
Publication No. 207. Baltimore" March 1975^ 

Natural Soil__Groups of Maryland . Publication No. 199. 
Baltimore . December 1973 . 

J. Com^endiuffl-of Hatoral ^Features in Maryland . Publica- 
tion No. 227. Baltimore. 

K. Maryland Outdoor Recreation and— Op^n-SpaGs^ Plan . 
November 1972. 

L. Multi-Service Center Study: assembled Data and Pro- 
gress reports. i973--75. 

M . Socialj Indicator Report; A Conceptual Anproach . 

April" 1976, covers the areas of health, education, 

public safety, housing, economic well-being, and social 
potential . 
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Department of Human Resources: 

1. Social Services Administration: Monthl V -Stat i s ti 
cal Report s 

2. Department of Human Resources Annual Repor t , 

3. Monthly Work Force Estimates . 

U. Maryland Manpower T^^nds (Monthly). 

5 . Labor Force, Employment, and Unemployment . ( Annual ) 

6. Title- X3^Program- Service Plan , Annual. 

Department of Economic and Community Development 

1. eommuhity Economic inventory Series (by County). 

2. An Economic and Social Atlas of Maryland ( contains 
an excellent bibliography of sources). February 
19 7^ . 

3. Maryland Economic Indicators (Monthly). 

^. St^-ti^i^ l Ab s trac t of- Maryland (Biennial). 

5. Directory of Science Resources- (>f -Maryland--l-972^^^^ 

6. Ma^y-la^d State J'ro^a.ms- for Local Government . 
December 197^. ' 

State Department of Education 

1. Annual Report ^ Statisitical Reivew) 

2. Facts About Maryland Public Education (Annual) 

3. Education Systems Resources , prepared for the Mary- 
land State Advisory Council on Vocational _Educat ion. 
An Assess ment-^f-Uocat iona l ^ dioca tion Progress in 
Maryland . 

4. Division of Vocational-Technical Education^ Mana p:e- 
ment Information for the DevelQpin&nt oi^ the^97^ 
State Plan for Vbcatiorial-Technical EducatJ^ on. 

5. Maryl-and State Plan^ for the Administration of_the 
V-o^:^t3:ona±-'£echn±cal-i^^duca±i£)Q . ' 

6. Division of_Research, Evaluation, and Information 
Systems, The^ J^arylahd High School Follow-Up Study . 
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decision makers cgntinue to rely upon. It is important^in this 
case to assess whether or not information is reliable^ i.e.^ what 
is a one-time occurrence and what is characteristic of a pattern. 
Observations are more reliable if backed up with hard data such 
as: 

0 the number of people using a facil ity and using 
specific features within a facility (different 
resources at a library); 

6 observation of a group at work to assess 
"atmosphere" might be noted; 

0 eavesdropping can be a highly risky technigue, 
butofteh remarks made at a meeting or_event 
will reveal reaction of the participants, pro- 
vided, the eavesdropper is moving around and 
"sampl ingV the group and takes the trouble to 
compare notes with other eavesdroppers directly 
after the event. (Certainly the extremes of 
dissatisfaction or approval will be apparent.) 

Uriihteritional observers can provide a good source of data dh 
events or characteristics ofa neighborhood. These people are 
noted in advance as attending a meeting or residing in a neighbor- 
hood^ and then interviewed for a specific response--What did they 
think of the meeting? How ao they think such-and-such will affect 
their block? 



DATA ANALYSIS 

There are a variety of raathematical and stati stical techniques 
for manipulating data including linear arid mul ti pi e correl ation, 
regression analysis, cHi-square, .method of least squares, statisti- 
cal decision theory, and tests of hypotheses. 

There are, however^ three techniques which have proved 
useable by the nori-statisticiari for purposes of projection. Qr\e 
is the index number . An iridex number [3] shows changes in a^vari- 
able with respect to time ^ geography or some other characteristic. 
The cost of living, for example^ is given as an index number. ^ 
index numbers may be: price relative; quantity or volume relative; 
or a weighted average vf relatives, such as the Consumer Price Index. 



Tl "A statistical measure frequently employed * . . to obtain 
a quick overall picture of significant changes in such areas a$ 
prices of raw material prices of manufactured products, physical 
volume of production and wage rates." Neter and Wassenriari, 
Fundamental Statistics for Busines^^d Economics , Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc., Boston, 1962, p. 616. 
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A second technique is known as analysis of tim|^ series > A 
time series is a set of observations taken at specified times ^ 
usually at equal intervals. Characteristics of time series may 
be classified as: long-terms; cyclical; seasonal; and irregular. 
The steps in doing a time series analysis are: 

1i collect data (insure comparability) 

2i graph the time series noting the presence of 
Ibhg-tenn trend, cyclical variation and 
seasonal variation 

3i construct the Idhg- term trend line by using 
either the method of least squares^ the free- 
hand method i the method of mowing averages or 
the method semi-averages 

4. if seasonal variations are present, obtain a 
seasonal index and adjust thedataj e.g., a_ 
moving average of 3, 5^ or 7 months serves to 
remove irregular variations and reveal the 
cyclical variations 

5. graph the cyclical variation 



6. make a projection 

The third technique is forecasting . It is a projective 
technique which can be_either qualitative or quantitative. 
Qualitative forecasting occurs whenever a forecast is made 
without using specific data (numbers). This method of fore- 
casting may be employed by an "expert". basing her/hi s opinion 
on the interplay of a number of variables. The importance of 
forecasting in long-range planning cannot be dver-emphasi zed 
because forecasting provldesa way of ^knowing if something which 
is not now a problem, is likely to be a problem several years 
froai now. For example, if the Uhenlployment rate was 6% several 
years ago and has risen to a current level of_8%, what vyill the 
ur.oployment rate be 5 years from now? At v^hat point will it be 
a , bblem? What are the implications? 

Quantitative forecasting can be sophisticated enough to demand 
civ.iputer application (mathematical nodeling) or siinple enough to be 
us^id by every urban manager. The folluw-ng ncalth screening example 
has been developed to demonstrate the steps inv^ilved fn one particu- 
lar simple forecasting model [4?: 



4'^ ^xecutiWTHHTrrng Process , State of Maryland, 1976, 
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A Ibeal health department is responsible for eohdtietihg 
health screenings as part of a di sease-preveritioh prd- 
gram. .Each year tests have been conducted to identify 
new instances of tuberculosis. The following data has 
been supplied by the secretary. 



ft 


B 


e 


D 


E 


Year 


NO. oT eases 


% of 


Increase 


Annual 






per 1000 


total 


since pre- 


rate of 






screenings 


(1000) , 


vious jy'ear 


change 




1969 


15 


1.5% ; 






Yl 


1970 


19 


1.9% : 


4 


27% 


Y2 


1971 


26 


Z.6% ' 


7 


37 


y3 


1972 


35 


3. 5% : 


1 


35 


Y4 


1973 ; 


45 


4,5% 


10 1 


29 


Y5 


1974 1 


57 


5.7 i 


12 i 


27 













Specifications : 

1. Eolumh A 1 ists the number ofyearsfor which informa- 
tion has been arranged (usually 3-5 years is adequate 
for short-range trend purposes) • 

2. Golunri B indicates the size of the condition for 
the respective year (i.e.» in 197k!* 35 hew cases of 
tuberculosis Were detected per 1000 screenings). 

3. Cblultih C provides the cphditipn's percentage in- 
crease or decrease based on the total number (tests 
conducted) . 



4. ' Column D indicates the numerical increase or de- 

crease in the condition from the previous year. 

5. Column E presents the annua 3^^te-^f-c&ajige of the 
Condi tion^_ It is determined by dividing the_si ze 
of the condition in Column B into the numerical 
increase of the condition since the previous year in 
Column b. 

From this we know what has been happening. Clearly, the number 
of eases has been increasing every year. From a pi ahning. perspec- 
tive we need to know, given this trend, how many cases will be 
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identified in the next several years. Sach a projection can be 
made by first determining the average annual rate of change and 
then applying this rate to each cell in the matrix. 

Betermihe the average annual rate of change as follows: 

for five or less yws of^ta , we can use a formula which 
orders the information by adding weights to the most recent year 
where: 

RC = the average annua| rate of change 
N = the number of years for which information is 
presented 

Yl = the most distant annual fate of change 
Y5 = the most recent annual rate of change 
C = the sum of the coefficients 

- Yl + Y2^1_2MLi 3m) + 4(Y5) 



Next, substitute the ^ota in the matrix in the app-upriate 
places in the formula: 

( .2 ^^ i^) + 3(.29) t ^U27i 

Re = n 

Re = 3.29/11 

RG = 30% 

Thus, the health department can expect the condition to con- 
tinue to occur at a 30% [5] rate each additional year. This 30^ 
rate is equivalent to 74 instances in every 1000 cases for 1975. 
Continuing this same application to subsequent years shows the 
projections to be: 



W- F7% Re indicates that a condition will dbuble^in size 

approximately every ten years; a 15% Re indicates tf^atj^^^""^ 
dition will double in size approximately every five years, and 
a 30% RG indicates that a condition will double in size approxi- 
mately every 2 1/2 years. 

n 
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A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


Year 


No. Of cases 

per luuu 
screenings 


% Of 

uU ta 1 

(1000) 


Increase 
51 MLc pre- 
vious year 


Annual 

rate UT 

change 


i974 


57 


5.7% 


12 


27% 


1975 


74 


7.n% 


17 


30% 


1976 


96 


9.n% 


22 


30% 


197/ 


125 


12.5% 


29 


30% 


1978 


163 


16.3^ 


38 


30% 


1979 


212 


21.2% 


49 


30% 



The projected increase in the act^ number of instances 
can be vividly shown by graphing the data. 
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Number of Gases of Tuberculosis 
Detected per 1000 Screenings 



dbviously, if this rate continues, the number cases wi11 

double every 2 1/2 years, reaching 212 instances by 1979. 

^ _ Had there been a year_in which the data showed a decrease in- 
stead of an increase, the_sanie_forniul a would still be used but the 
decrease would be shown as a negative value instead of a positive 
value. 



^ 72 
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DRAWING CONCLUSIONS 

the data developed by projective teehniques remains only data 
until such time as the_manager decides that a problem exists now or 
will exist In the_future* In order to know whether something will 
be a problem it_is necessary to define, in advance, the "bottom 
line" of what is acceptable and what is a problem. 



dust as data needs should be defined by the problem, so should 
the concisions be based on the problem. If funding were being _ 
sought, what conclusions would prove the existence of the problem? 
The answer to thi s question becomes the parameter. This particular 
approach demands that a decision bemade to either document the 
existence/depth of the overall problem or the existence/depth of 
a portion of the total problem. At the same time the conci usions 
druwn define the problem statement. For example, a general problem 
nnnht be "the high incidence of rape in the city." Data analysis 
c.ald easily help identify the problem as being rape in selected 
Dortions of the city, against a specific subgroup (age, race, hair 
uolor, etc.), or even at restricted times gfthe day. Thus the 
problem statement should reflect these restrictions. Subsequent 
strategies and projects would then be directed tov/ard the more 
clearly identified problem. 



SYMPTOMS/CAllStS 

The final st^{ is the delineation between the symptoms of the 
problem and the causes of the problem. This critical step is all 
too frequently skipped, to the detriment of the goals and objectives, 
and the results are' two-^fol d. First, there i5> the haphazard dis- 
bursement of limited resources as management creates a plethora of 
projects-'- one or two for each and every symptom. Second, there is 
a demand to continue funding the project as more and more people 
rea]5ze Vnat even if the project/activity were discdritihued^ the 
problem iS not only still there but has not even been impacted upon. 

^ Without a del ineati on between problem symptoms and problem 

causes, the si tuation analysi s is incomplete and ineffective. Identi- 
fying problem causes is difficult because it can be somewhat sub- 
jective. For example, data may shdw that citizens tn one section 
actively participate in available community services and that citi- 
zens in another section do not participate.. Ypur objective is to 
improve the_ participation ratio of the nonpartlcipating group. The 
data probably will not show that those areas which participate do 
so because they are bused into the copiunity but the others live 
in an area with roads sonarrpw that buses cannot navigate them. 
Therefore, the people along these roads do not participate. 
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-_ We know that symptoms are those things which let us know there 
IS a problem ih much the same way that a fever is an indi'catioh of 
a possible health problem. Additional symptoms and possible causes 
incl ude: 



SYMPTBM 




PBSSIBbE eAtJSE 


Hinh ^ifhool drob— out 


0 


Lark of r'^adihd ^^kill^ 


rate 


0 


Availability of low- 






skil 1 joDs 




Q 


Non- rel evant r urri r hil wm 




0 


Negative attitude of 






teac hers 


Congested streets 


0 


Tod much traffic 




0 


Inadequate off-street 






parking 




0 


Doubl e parking 




0 


Daytime delivery 






schedules 




0 


Not enough streets 


High rate of infectious 


0 


Lack of knowledge of 


disease 




s a n i t a ry p r a c t i c e s 




0 


Abundance of rats, 






fl eas, etc. 




0 


Failure to secure 






appropriate vaccina- 






tions 









6nce tlie posr>ible causes have been identified it is simple to 
develop strategie:^ cind projects to impact bri the jDrbblem. 

No matter how well the data has been developed, it will be 
worthless unless presented in a way whichcari be clearly under- 
stood. Speci fying the problem is a way of describiri';} the problem 
so that its parameters become known and some possible causes are 
eliminated. One model for both specifying and presenting the 
problem is khdwh as the Kepner-Tregoe Model . The following ex- 
exaniple [4] demonstrates the use of the Kepner-Tregoe Model in a 
typical local transportation situation. Rather than stating the 
problem as one of "traffic congestion," it can be spec ified as 
f Dl 1 ows : 



4. Adapted from Kepner, E.H., and Tregoe, B.B., The Rational 
Manager, McGrav-Hill Book Go., New York, l%b. 
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I 







IS 


IS NOT 


WHY? 


WHAT: 


Automdbil e 






WHERE: 


Ce 


ritral business 


Residential 






di 


strict 


area 




WREN: 


Ru 


sh hours 


Off hours 




EXTENT: 


Bumper- to-bumper , 


SI ow but 




(how mchi 


no 


t moving 


moving 




how many) 










POSSIBLE 


0 


Un timed traffic 






CAUSES: 




signals _ 








0 


Lack of left- 










turn lanes 








0 


Inadequate off- 










street parking 








0 


Lack of by-pass 










arteries 







After gathering the data and beihgas precise as possible concerning 
the "Is" and "is Not" {e.g., 4:05 P.M. to 5:17 P.M.; Vine_St._and 
Market to Vine and Broadh you are in a position to look at what 
is happening. N?^w questions arise such as* "What is different?" 
and "What has enanged?" Then ydU can explore ^the dynamics of the 
situation and form hypotheses about the "Why?" 

Si tuatibri.ahalysi s is the process of comparing what IS happening 
to what SHOULD BE happening. To do this_it is necessary to determine 
what, should be happening., This_ statement of what SHOULD BE becomes 
the bottom line. Formulating this bottom line is, perhaps, the most 
difficult aspect of situatignanalysis^ By identifying the reasons 
between the IS and IS HOT states, the manager is better able to 
identify the possible causes of the deviation. 

Before electing to focus attention on a particular deviation 
(problemi, the manager mast first answer the following questions: 



o How urgent is the problem (time)? _ 
6 How serious is the problem (impact)? 
o What is the likelihood of the problem's magnitude 
increasing? 
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SQLUIldti 

Now th^t the many aspects of si tuatibh analysis have been 
investigated, the urban manager is in a position to consider the 
various solution activities available. These include: 

b Interim - buys time for cpmpletihg additional analysis 
b Adaptive - allows for living with the tolerable effects 

of a problem with a non-eradicabl e cause 
b Corrective - eliminates known causes 
o Preventive - reduces the probability of a problem 

occurring ' ___ ^ 

o Contingency - prCvides stand-by arrangements to offset 

or minimize the effects of a serious or potentially 

serious problem 



The final selection of one or more solution activities 

should be done ONLY after completing an assessment of the 

organi za ti on responsi bl e for the impl ementation of the sol uti on 
activity! ies) . Such an assessment should include: 

d strengths/weaknesses 
d assets/1 iabil ities 
d staf f capabil ity 
d structure 

0 past, present^ future funding levels 
0 relationship to other local organizations 
o current acti^v ities 
o past performances 

To insure that all significant factors h...ve been identified, 
frank discussions should take place among key managers. Organiza 
tion analysis should not be ignored. 



SUMMARY 

Situation analysis which includes problem identification, 
datacohsideratioh, data cdllection^ data analysis and drawing 
conclusions, is perhaps the most important part of the strategic 
planning process. Problem analysis allows for determining: 

b The mdstsignificant parts of the problem 

d The symptdms/causes 

d The resources necessary 

o Alternative solutions 



01 7G 
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SITUATION ANALYSIS 
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SITUATION ANALYSIS WORkSHOP I (30 Minutes) 



INSTRUCTIONS 

in ordet to complete this analysis it will be necessary to 
cdmplete three major activities: problrnc identification; problem 
documentation; and problem speci fi cation i 



FIRST: After reading the case study and reviewing the 
attachments, list those things which are stated 
or perceived problems. 



SECOND: As a group identify the symptoms and causes of 

the problems. As a group, select a problem which, 
if left untouched, would prove detrimental to 
the City of Rockville. Check yoursel f by aski ng 
the. question: If the causes were alleviated, 
would the problera still exist? 



EXERCISE 

Probl ems Symptoms Cause( s) 



Selected most significant *^'*"cb'Gm 
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SITUATION ANALYSIS WORKSHf '' U J minutes) 



JNSTRUeTIGNS 



For the problem selected, use the tgrecast;in mc 's; to 
determine the anticipated scope and magmtude of -noieni. 
Else the data presented in the case study and attachmt 
Round to hundreds (or thousands) for ease in compute tv on. 

EXERCISE 

Selected most significant proble m 

Step 1 



YEARS 


NUMBER OF 


ABSOLUTE CHANGE 


ANNUAL RATE 




OCCURENCES 


FROM PREVIOUS YEAR 


OF CHANGE 


Yl 19 








Y2 








Y3 








Y4 








Y5 









Step 2 

Average annual rate of change = 

Yl + Y2 + 2(Y3) + 3 (Y4) + 4 (Y5) 
C 

number of years for which data is presented 
the most distant annual rate of change 
the most recent annual rate of change 
average annual rate of change 
sum of the coefficients 

Yl + Y2 + zTyS) + 3(Y4) + 4 (Y5)^ 
■ C 

_____ + + 2{ ^^3( j + 4j ) 

n ^ 

Ili-Ei-eB 



N 

Yl 

Y5 

RC 

C 



RC = 



RC = 



SITUATION ANALYSIS 




RC s 



Step 3 

Projected Number of Occurrences 



(actual } 
Y5 + (Y5 X RCj 
Y6 + (Y6 X RC) 
Y7 + (Y7 X RC) 
Y8 + (Y8 X RC) 
Y9 + (Y9 X RC) 




0£€URRENC£S 



SO 
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SITUATION ANALYSIS WORKSHOP III (30 minutes) 



INSTRUCTIONS 



For the problem selected, use the Kepher-Tregoe model to 
specify the problem (what or who is affected, when does the 
pfdbl em occur, where does it occur, what is the extent of the 
problem). Remember that this model requires you to identify what 
the problem IS as well as what the problem IS NOT. WHY is Iq 
explanation for the difference between the IS and IS NOT. The 
response to WHY guides the development of alternatives. If 
needed, check the Situation Analysis reading. 



EXERCISE : 

Z I IS IS NOT WHY ! 

WHAT: 



WHERE : 



WHEN : 
EXTENT: 



POSSIBLE 
CAUSES: 



MBDUbE 3 
SETTING OBdEGTIVES 



Objectives : The objectives of thi s module are 
to: appreciate the rationale for formulating 
objectives; deinohstrate an ability to write 
objectives meeting stated criteria. 



SETTING eBJEGTIVES 



# 



SETTING OBJECTIVES 



The goals arid subgbal s have been articulated. The problem 
has been- analyzed and specified. It is now apprdpriate to narrow 
the foetis and to state clearly what is to be accomplished in the 
immediate future. This statement of anticipated accdmpl ishmerit 
is the objective . Unlike either the goal or the subgoal (with 
which It is consistent), the objective is quantified . There- 
fore, it is something for which the organization can be held 
accountable. 



LEVELS 



ORGANIZATIONWIDE 

Objectives can and frequently do appear on several different 
levels within the total organization. They may appear on an 
organizationwide level . _drganizationwide objectives evolve from 
and are consistent with_ the goals and subgoal s. It^is not unusual 
for several different objectives to evolve from a single subgoal. 



DEPARTMEMT 

The next appropridte level for the fbrmulatibn of objectives 
is the department level. If brganizatidhwide objectives have 
been articulated, the departmental objectives should be consistent 
with themi However, if none have been articulated for the entire 
organization, then some must be assumed before departmental 
objectives- -which mUst be cbhsi stent with the assumed organiza- 
tion. objectives--cah be formulated. Departmental objectives are 
usually based on a 3-year projection of what the department hopes 
to accomplish. 



EKLC 



PROGRAM 

Several related projects may be developed in order to achieve 
department level goals.^ These related projects are frequently 
referred to as a erogram , e.g., a housing program, a manpower 
prograiTi^ etc. Each program will have ah objective_whieh Is a 
quantified statement of expected aeeomplishment. The inclusion 
of a program level of operation most frequently occurs in multi- 
directional organizations, e.g^. Model Gities Agencies, Departments 
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of Human Resources. .Single purpose organizations may have 
no heed for program level activities or objectives. 

P ROJECT 

The lowest level for the formulat oh of objectives is the 
project. The project objective states in quantified terms what 
the project expects to accomplish. It must evolve from and be 
consistent with the program level objectives. In the absence 
of program level objectives,: the project objectives must be con- 
sistent with the departmental objectives. 



Regardlessof the level at Which they occur, objectives are 
based on ah analysis of the data, the issues, and organizational 
capabilities. This is especially true in the development of 
new objectives El3. The difference among objectives occurring 
at different level sis the scope/magnitude of accomplishment. 
Each lower level objective evolves from ana is consistent wi th 
the higher level objectives. This may occur in two different 
ways^ Eirst, the lower level objective may merely have a lower 
level of expected result than the higher level of objective. 
Second, the lowor level objective may relate to the assumption 
of the higher el objective. In the fqnowing example, the 
department objective is based on an assumption that one way of 
insuring access to economic mobility is through education, 
specifically reading skills. 



LEVEL 


OBdFeTlVE 


Ci tywi de 


To insure that all citizens 
have equal access to economic 
mobil ity 


Department 


To rai se to natibhal norms the 
reading level of all students 
in the public schools (pre- 
college) by 1984 


Program 


To raise to national norms the 
reading 1 evel of _al 1 pre- 
school through 6th grade 
students by 1979 


Proj ect 


To raise the reading- readiness 
level to 1.0 of all children 
in the XYZ Head Start Project 
by September, 1979 



1. When deciding on the usability of oldobjectives, careful 
consideration should be given to any changes which may have 
occurred since the old objective was first formulated. 
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GOALS AMD OBJECTIVES: CdMPARISON 

Confusion often arises concerning the differeocebetween 
goals and objectives, in conversation, many people use the tv/b 
terms interchangeatly.Thiscan create _speci^ problems if a 
planning model which uses both goals and objectives is being 
used. In brief, remember that goal s are general, objectives 
specific; goals are long range no time specified, objectives 
are time-bound; goals can be idea, ^tic, objectives should be 
achievable. 

The following chart should clarify some of the essential 
differences: 



GOAL 



long range (10-15 years or 
more) , time hot exact 

States general outcome or 
desired conditiphi not 
measured directly 

Not appropriate for 

managerial accountabil ity 

May be i listic, a 

direct' strive toward 

May include multiple outcomes 



Nay_use "soft" or "weak" 
verbs {increase, administer, 
facilitate^ eommunieate, 
understand) 

Achievement is an end in 
Itself 



OBJECTIVE 



Short range (1-5 years) * time 
specific 

States specific outcome, can 
be measured directly 



Appropriate for managerial 
accountabil ity 

Should be realistic {reason- 
able probability of success) 

Specified single outcome or 
resdl t 

Uses "strong" or "action" 
verbs (increase by,_complete, 
demonstrate by, publish, 
process) 

Achievement advances system 
towards goal, is consistent 
with goal s 



So 
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SPEeiFIGITY 

Regardless of the level of occur L^.ce, objectives should 
specify: 

c what is to be accomplished 
6 how "tiueh is to be accompli shed 
6 within what time frame 
o who/what is the target 



An objective should be a specific statement of what is to be 
accomplished. Ah objective should hot specify how something is 
to happen. As the following example shows^ the formulation of 
an objective goes through several steps of refinement. 





OBJECTIVE 


EVALUAT-iOU-QUESTlflN 


WRONG: 


Train iOO students 


To do what? 


RIGHT: 


Increase the employ- 
ability of 100 persons 
riges 18-25 by 1977 


Why increase their 

empl oyabi 1 i ty? From \ 

v/hat to what? j 

i 


BETTER : 


Raise to apprentice 
1. vel the employ- 
abil ity skills of 
100 persons ages 18- 
25 by 1977 


Why increase their 
empl oyabi 1 i ty 
skills? 


BETTER: 


Place into at least 
apprentice level jobs, 
100 persons ages 18- 
25 by 1977 


Hill the problem be 
relieved if successful? 
(Statement answers 
other questions.) 



This. concept is very important because if the objective 
states only the activity^ it then becomes pqssible_ to achieve 
the objective without having any impact on the problem. Also, 
the objective serves an important management function by forcing 
decisions to be made which direct the organization toward attain- 
ing the objective. 

However^ to formulate viable objectives, information on 
community conditions and client value systems must be known. An 
dbjective--to pi ace ldb_unempl oyed males ages 18-15 into Upwardly- 
mobile clerical positions paying at least $4.25/hr.— may not be 
met simply because being in a clerical position violates the value 
system of the potential target group. 
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Gbjeetives may meet the specificity requirements and still riot 
be o'iable. Usabu is defined as being a clear statement describing 
what the manager is accduh' >.ble for. A usable objective allows the 
manager as well as the evaluation team to determine accomplishment. 



OBJECTIVE 



•'To establish 3 new 
suppl ementary educati on 
courses for older persons 
and to contract for trans- 
portation to the c1 asses 
for 100 persons per week 
by the end of the fiscal 
year." 



"To iricrease utilization 
of available services by 
providing reasonably con- 
venient supporting ser- 
vices." 



"By June 30 > 19--, to in- 
crease utilizatTon of 
ava i 1 ab 1 e . . . ( i den ti fy 
type of services) . . 
services by 25^." 



HHAT-4S-WR0tlS 

Thj^s objective contains two 
aims: 1) to establish the 
3_courses; and 2) to contract 
for transportation to the 
course sites. Each objective 
calls for a different course 
of action anda different 
assessment.- If one aim has 
been accomplished and not the 
other, it is unclear to what 
extent tlie objectives have 
been achieved Nor is the 
objective ena-product 
oriented. 

Although the primary aim is 
"to increase utilization of 
available services," the 
statement includes the pur- 
pose of intent to provide 
"reasonably convenient 
supporting services" and a 
strategy of "by providing 
reasonably convenient 
supporting services," The 
purpose of providing 
supporting services is to 
increase utilization of 
available services. 

Now it is clear that the 
intent of the bbdective is 
to incre-zi>e the uti 1 ization 
of exi^:ting available ser- 
vices. Any supportive 
services which may be re- 
quired to accomplish this 
objective could then be 
specified by the action 
steps developed for this 
objective. By rewriting 
the phrase to clarify a 
a single aim^ the intent 
of the objective has been 
clearly communicated. 
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"To insure that 12,000 in- 
expensive, nutritional 

meals aire provided for 

oTderpersons in X county, 
and to insti tute nutrition 
education classes for 400 
older persons by the end 
of the fiscal year." 



"To develop leadership by 
older persons and foster 
advocacy on behalf of older 
persons in the county." 



"To write 100 letters. to 
Area Agencies by April, 
19 ." 



Specifies two end products. 
The end products are: 
1 ) 12,000 inexpensive meal s; 
and, 2) the contract for 
nutri tion_education classes^ 
This objective should be broken 
up into two objectives. "In- 
expensive"_should be defined_as 
should "nutritional" and "older. 



"Leadership" and "advocacy are 
terms which require interpreta- 
tion. What ah outside observer 
defines as leadership may not be 
what you had in mind at all. 
Since what will be observed or 
measured to test "leadership" 
or "advocacy" is not clear, the 
objective has no end product or 
resul t. 

Has a clear end product (100 
letters). But is "writing 
letters" really 'nat you want 
other peopl e to thi nk you are 
doing? "To write letters" is. 
In ^'act* a single purpose^ and 
technically meets the crl teria 
as stated. But , is it really 
what you want to communicate 
as the purpose? Or is there 
a bc!^"c r j ^sQfx behind writing 
the 1r't;:ol-::? 



Frequently an_orgahizat]on has a stated objective that states 
only what is supposed to happen rather than the result of the 
happening. Objectives stating what is 
ferred to as quality objectives, e.g., 
organi za ti onal env i ronmeh t ; " However , 
manager is accountable for, and so the 



to happen are frequently re- 
"To improve the quality of the 
objectives state what the 
nbhquanti tati ve objectives 



should be 
exampl e 



converted Into a measurabl e--quant1 tative--fonTi. For 



QUALITY 



Conduct monthly management 
sessions for siiperihtehdents 
in techniques of standard 
cost programs. 



QUANTITY 

Have 50 percent of superinten- 
dents using standard cost pro- 
gramming techniques on at least 
two projects by end of July. 
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Prepare a program for patent 
protection. 



Prepare and distribute 
an internal public re- 
lations manual . 



improve statistical 
reports to reduce time 
lag between production 
and publication dates. 



Prepare qual ity control 
manual for supervisors. 



Improve appearance, 
packaging and design 
of products. 



Undertake to a1 1 y re- 
search efforts more 
closely with production 



Have no patent loopholes in bur 
'patents discovered by bur own 
staff, independent agents, or 
competitors during 1972. 

Bbtain an average bf_75 percent 
unaided recall by all hoh- 
managerial employees of SO per- 
cent of the key corporate activ- 
ities or accompl i shments of the 
prior month for each month 
during 1973. 



liithout decreasing usable con- 
tent reduce by an average of 

four days the time to distribute 
the following reports by end of 
September 1972. 

Eighty- five percent of first- ^ 
line supervisors abl e to identi- 
fy eight of the ten key points 
in the company quality control 
practice by end of December 
1972. 

For each item in product line, 
design a package which will re- 
ceive more consumer jury votes 
than any competing. prodt'Ct by 
end of November 1972. 

Have at least 80 jDerceht of 
proposals to production manager 
accepted during 1972. 



eeNSlDERATIOW FOR SELECTION 

There are two ways of approaching the setting of objectives* 
The most common way is for the manager to Write an objective for 
every single activity the brgahizatidn is doing. This approach 
may create a situation wherein each objective^ although specific, 
bears little or no relationship to another. 

The other approach, more difficult and less frequently used, 
involves setting objectives which evolve from and are consistent 
with organizational goals and subgoals. The organization would 
then terminate those projects which are not in keeping with the ob- 
jectives. This second approach is more time-consuming because it 
requires assessing all possible objectives against predetermined 
criteria. For example: 
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b Is this objective consistent with organizational 
goals and subgoals? 

d Is; this objective realistic? 

d Is this objective appropriate to the need? 

d Will meeting thi s objective have a positive or negative 
impact on other objectives? 

0 Is there a probability of success? 

0 Is it worth the effort to accomplish this objective? 

SUMMARY 

It is al so important that objectives present a_c An 
v:,'Djectiye iihoul d reflect the greatest possible chang 
which can be created within the limits of existing resources. If 
an objective can be reached in a short period of _time or with little 
effort, consider making it part of a larger objective. 

As the plan is developed it may become necessary to revise 
the objectives. Objectives al^so may be tevised after the plan is 
operative. On an organizational level objectives define hot only 
that for which the organization is willing to be held accountable, 
but they also provide a framework for subsequent strategies and 
projects. The setting of objectives should not be taken lightly- 



So 
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OBJECTIVE SETTING WORKSHOP (60 Minutes) 



FIRST: Working as a group, identify four broad dbjectiyes. 



(5 year) for the City of Rockyille. The objectives 
should cme from — and be consistent with--the goal 
and subgoals. 



SEeOND: Working as a grblip, decide which Rockville department 
your group will be. (See organization chart attached 
to the case study.) 

THIRD: As a groups identi fy_3 objectives (3 year) derived 
from the broad objectives for yourdepartment to 



impact on the problem which was documented in the 
Problem Analysi s_Uorkshop. These objectives demon- 
strate how well the department is "buying into" the 
broad objectives. 



FOURTH: (In group discussion) Are the objectives consistent 
with the goals and objectives? 



Are they real istic? 

Are they appropriate to the identified need(sj? 

How will they impact on other objectives? 

Will it be worth the effort to accomplish the 
objective? 

Doe't each oojective statement specify: 
Time? 

Outcome {measurable achievement)? 
Single result? 




m 
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EXERCISE: 



Department 



SETTING OBJECTIVES 



Brodd Objectives l.^ 
(6 years) 



2. 



Departmen : Cv ) ~.tUes 1. 
(3 year.. 
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MODULE 4 
STRATEGY/DECISION MAKING 



Objectives : The objectives of this module are 
:j: distinguish means from ends; recognize 
various tj^pes and applirations of strategy; 
demonstrate the ability to use a force field 
analysis to develop strategy; recognize various 
ciecision-maicing techniques; demonstrate an 
ability to use a matrix technique for decision 
making. 
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STRATEGY/DECISION Wf^m 



STRATEGY 

ROUE OF STRATEGY 



Every drganization needs guidanceand direction in order to 
accomplish its objectives. This statement_of direction is the 
strategy. It will provide framework for including some projects 
while excluding others. The strategy statement is an action state- 
ment describing ^gw something will be accomplished, not what will 
be accdmpTishad. The strategy statement provides a linkage between 
the presurned cause of the problem and the project, in that it helps 
preclude the development of projects dealing with each symptom of 
a problem. Strategies are the J?earis which will achieve the desired 
endiS (goals* objectives) specified in the plan. They are also 
referred to as alternative cours^>5 of action or alternatives. 

The l^ehavioral science apP' oaeh focuses bh the compTexity of 
the problem, and therefore, thf-^ causes of the problem. Since the 
strategy is based on the eaus*^ jf the problem, it may be_apprppri- 
ate to institute a multi-level s^trategy. A primary strategy is a 
broad, encompassing means stateinent describing the overall, ____ 
approach to the broad problen-: secondary strategies describe the 
component means for carrying eut the primary strategy: 

PReBtEM: CertauL groups of people lack sufficient 

Income El] 

pRIRARy- - 1*0 increasing Income 
STRATEGIES: 2.0 ecdnomic development 
3.U service del i-^ery 

SECONDARY 1.1 generating additional income 

STRATEGIES: 1.2 providing supporting Income 

1.3 substituting income 

2.1 attracting new business 

2.2 expanding existing business 

3.1 increasing established services 

3.2 providing alternative services 



1 '"'^Aisunip 1 1 6 n s a'b out the cause of the insufficient income lead 
tp the primary strategy. Secondary strategies are developed 
based on information about the best way to either generate real 
income or income substitutes. 
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_ Cities also often have one or more strategies to achieve their 
goals. In this case the goal is usually a statement which describes 
the absence of a current problem. For example. New York Gity has 
a goal of adequate revehue to insure appropriate service. del ivery 
to all ^neighborhoods. To achieve this goal the city could: 



S.i.-^^^GY 1: Secure additional external funding 

STRATEGY 2: Decrease level of services provided 

STRATEGY 3: Close down decaying rieighbdrhodds 
with their high per capita cost 

STRATE^Y-DEVELOPME^iT 

_ The strategy development phase of the planning model is an 
important £rocfs§ step. Too often, planners and managers tend to 
underrate the importance of formal strategy development-'-you 
simply decide what you ar: git.^^;^c! to do^ then plan to do it. By 

doing so, it' s easy to miss a batter way of achieving your 

objectives^ It i"*. : ' essary develop and consider alternative 
means^ or course^ ::tion^ to ruarh the stated objectives. The 
develo pment and con s T ^ieratton of alterriatives is common to 
virtually all planning models. By termalatiflg and testing 
alternative approaches during planning, you increase the proba- 
bility of implementing a better strategy and therefore of reaching 
your objective in a more efficient manner. You dori' t guarantee a 
better result in each case, but you do improve your overall 
decision-making quality. 

FORMULATING STRATEGIES 

No phase in the strategic planning process t,ckes place in 
a vacuum. In fdrmUlatihg strategies^ begin with the wdrk that 
has already been ddrie. The situatidh has already been uefihed-- 
ydu already khdw what is to be: achieved by the objective' )—-the 
question is " how should we dp it?" During this phase we concen- 
trate on developing sevi^ral alternative means which might be 
^elected to reach the objective and resolve the problem tnat has 
been identified. 

- For example, if the objective is:VReduce the personal 
crime_rate in the CBD by 25| over 3 years," we have a structure 
tobegin working with. We can re-examine the work done in the 
analysis phase, consider our assumptions about problem causes and 
symptoms, and develop possible strate^' ntlal strategies 

might include: 

o increase police c:oncentr0ti3r' 
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o improve drug enforcement and treatment programs 
(if a cause is ^rug addiction) 

o decrease use of CBD 

A variety gfapproaches may be used in developing alternative 
strategies for considerati on . The main thi ng , of course , is that 
several different approaches be considered. The final decision 
may be to continue with the strategy already in effect, but you 
can*^t assume that what you are doing^now (even if it works) is 
what you should be doing in the futu re. The general steps which 
should be followed during this phar^^ of planning include: 

1. Re-examine situation analysis and objectives 

2. Consider/diagnose the problem situation (to 
reach objective) 

3. Develop alternative strategies 

Sne of the major pitfalls in the process of strategy 
development is the tendency to jump into a solution too rapidly. 
The more you know about the problem situation, the more likely 
you are to identify a "good," creative sdlutidri. Once again, the 
techniques we discussed under si tuatidn analysi s^ such as the 
Kepher-Tragbe diagnostic approach^ may be applied. Force field 
analysis is another method of analyzing the problem to stimulate 
strategy develdpmerit. 

Force field anal ysi s, developed by Kurt Lewin, graphically 
demonstrates the forces operating against^ and for, the desired 
end state. Lewin shows this current state as the "line of 
equilibrium." The length of the arrow identifies the amount of 
strength (impact) emanating from that force. __The hypothesis is 
that by influencing the forces, the line of equilibrium can be 
moved. 

For example, if the objective is "To limit the rate of 
property tax increase to no more than 3% per year over the next 
five years," we would first establish the point of equilibrium 
[the status quo). The task is to move the line of equilibrium in 
the desired direction. First identify the forces that seeiti to be 
operating for and against the desired: end state. Then_ indicate 
the strength of that force. An example of a force field analysis 
on forces impacting on the potential for achieving this objective 
follows. 
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IG^ per year 



Taxpayer resistance 



increasing revenues per 
ariit as values increase 



Demoeratie Congress- 
Federal aid 



5% per year 



Line of 
equil ibrium 



S% per ye^y- 



Public eniplbyee 
union cieitiand$ 



tncrea 
costs 



Public deinand for 
iflo^e services 



After identifying the major forces which seem to operatihS 
—in some cases this can be done in a "brainstorming session, 
in others it could require months of research (sUfveys, 
literature/ research)— consider the implications of the situdtiori* 
Which forces are the most important? That is, if we could change 
it, how much impact would it have In moving the line in the 
desired direction? How easy or difficult will it be tp^Uer the 
force? Often, the high impact forces are the most difficult to 
infl uence. 



Remember, the force field approach is a tool which can _ _ 
suggest strategies, and guide decision ma(cing--1t: does_not insure 
that the best approach wil 1 be devel oped, It shouldjay out the 

situation in a new way, so that hew lnsights_are gained and- ^ 

creative solutions becbnie obvious. Any strategy which is sel^^^ 
would require increasing positive forces, decreasing negative 
forces or changing the vector of either. The •'best*' strategy may 
well be a combination of all three. 

Next, having diagnosed the situation and given ariiple tittie 
for consideration^ some potentially workable approaches fiUst be 
formulated. This is perhaps the most creative part of the 
planning process and it requires thought and imagination* 
Hopefully, much of the necessary discipline has gone into the. : 
earlier steps. The main criterion to consider is effectiveness-- 
will it work? Can it be_made to work? At firsti anything joes. 
Some of the best alternatives may appear impractical at first^ . 
but there will be time enough later to throw out strategies that 
don' t seem to fit. 
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The simplest, and hot always the easiest, approach to 
strategy developrheht is brainstorming. _ This can be done by an 
Individual pnao^r, or by a group { staff , cl iehts or experts). 
Here you simply edmpile a list of strategies which someorie thinks 
might work ^ ho matter how wild. At its simpl est ^ this can be 
done tri 6h^ session, with ho research or preparatjorii just 
ebhsider the problem, and bfaihstdrm solutions. More often^ 
brainstbhning is the end of a process, or an ongoing one that 
must be fed by research of one type or another. 

Research includes: talking with experts^ examining the 

literature for theoretical solutions to the problem, and reviewing 
what others have done in similar si tuations jpther cities, other 
departiTients in your city^ etc.). The resul t in either case, 
should be a general statement of approach, which can be fleshed 
out latei^ in project development and implementation planning (if 
it is sel ectedj , You need enough to proceed to the next phase of 
the models-decision making. 



EXAMPLE^S 

There 1s an implicit assumption that if the strategy is effec- 
tive, then the problem will be alleviated, or at least modified. _ 
The key question to be asked about a potential strategy is: Will 
this have any_inipact on the problem? It is important to remember 
that occasional 1y_ the problem will be solved by directing the 
strategy toward someone/ something other than the per son/ thing with 
the problem* 

For exaniple, not. too long ago the Office of Social Security 
was deluged with complaints about stolen Social Security checks. 
Administrators decided on the following two strategies which did 
not work: 



STRATEGY RESULT 

Strategy 1: Request landlords to Landlords ignored 

install stronger, more request 
secure mailboxes 

Strategy 2: Direct recipients Recipients were 

to pick up checks assaulted and 

at Social Security checks were 

offices stolen on the 

street 



The final, and workable, strategy was to mail the checks 
directly to the bank designated by the recipient for direct 
deposit into their personal cheeking account. 
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Several problems may have an identical cause and so may 
be solved by using the same strategics* For example: 



PROBbEM 

people living: in sub- 
standard dwelling units 



sub-standard dwelling 
units reduce tax base 



sub- standard dwel 1 ing 
units force flight to 
suburbs 



STRATEGIES 

construction of new 
dwelling units 



rehabil itation of 
existing dwelling 
units 

demolition of sub- 
standard dwelling 
uni ts 

changing the defi- 
nition of code 
standard 



SUMMARY 

The process of formulating and testing strategies in 
the public sector must be done with the same care and concern 
that occurs in the private sector. To do this the following 
questions must be raised and answered: 

0 What is the current strategy? What probletns_are 
associated with it? Is it internallyconsistent? 
Are there new concerns to be considered? 

6 Where does the brgariization want. tobe? What 
kind of brgahizatioh does it want to be? 

0 What alternatives exist? _What are_the resources 
ne3ded for each one? What alternatives are the 
preference of top inanagement? 

After the problem causes have been identified and alter- 
native strategies developed decisions must be made based on 
drganlzatidrial resources. These decisions include the 
priority and timing of the application of the strategies. 
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TESTING AND DECISION MAKING 

There are many opinions concerning the_best method for making 
a decision when selecting one alternative from among many. Many 
managers make "gut" decisions based either on prior similar 
experiences or on fantasy. Some managers believe that the best 
decision is no decision and that, with no effort on theirpart^ the 
"right" thing will just happen. There are also a select few who 
understand that all decision making involves a certain degree of 
risk. And that the intent is to minimize the risk by considering 
all possible yariables._ These are the managers who attempt to 
utilize an organized method for decision making. 



VI don't make any decisions" is a frequently heard comment _ 
from government employees. However, it is riot true. Job-related 
decisions are made at all levels and by all employees. What differs 

is the level or kind of decision. Before examining the kinds of 

decisions made during the strategic planning process, it is important 
to identify the various level s of decision making. 

b Eity Gburicil 

b Mayor 

b Chief Administrative Officer 

b Departments 

b Bureau/Office 

b Program 

b Project 

These levels are shown in descending order, that is, in levels 

away from the top. 



KINDS OF DECISIONS 

Within each stage_of the strategic planning process there are 
three basic kinds of decisions: policy decisions, planning decisions 
and management decisions. 

Policy decisions occur when the manager is faced with such 
issues as: what the organization' s object! ves shdUl^d be; whether 
or not to become involved in a particular issue; whether or not to 
take part in a citywide task force; or how to deal with newspaper 
attacks. 

Planning decisions occur when ways of implementing objectives 
have to be developed, or when deciding on program or project mix. 

Management decisions occur when an organization begins opera- 
ting and sets out to achieve its objectives. Decisions have to be 
made every day about scheduling^ staffing and organizational inter- 
relationshijDS. 
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Pol ley, planning and manageftient decisions occur at every level 
of goverhmeht , For example: 



LEVEL 


POLICY 


" PLAN 


' -MANAGEMENT 


Ci tywide 

(Mayor/ 

Council) 


Cdntri biition 
of general 
funds 


Composition of 
citizen advisors 


Evaluating depart- 
ments 


Department 


Selecting the 
strategy 


Allocating re- 
sources and 
project mix 


Staffing patterns 
and making assign- 
ments 


Proj ect 


To use eval- 
uation 


Adjustments to 
meet obd active 


0etemiining levels 
of output 



Decision making occurs during virtually all phases of the 
strategic planning process. The techniques covered in thi^s 
module might well be applied to otlier parts of the process^fhere 
a choice must be made among al terhatives. Because alternative 
strategies should alwaysbe developed and cdnsideredi rational 
decision techniques are in order. 

The objective has been set^ the situation analy?ed^::and 
alternative strategies developed. The next step is to ^bogge a 
strategy to be developed for impl ementati on . Any rati onal model 
for choosing requires the following general approach: 

(1) Develop criteria for making the decision 

(2) Gather information to test or compare 
alternatives according to the criteria 

(3j Compare, test alternatives 

(4j Select the best choice (may be a combination 
based on the assessed information) 



- There are a variety of decision-maklhg models which can be 
used at every level to help provide additional informatipn which 
the manager can use to improve the gual i of his/her decision 
making. Some of these include the use of criteria. Decision 
models are either qtinatitative or qualitative. 
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CRITERIA SELECTION 

Before .you beg i n pi ay i ng a game or enter a con test , His 
a good ideato learn the rules and_standards for judgi^ 
outcome.^ It wpuldbe frustrating to enter the Boston Marathon, 
finish in the fastest tirne and then discover that the winner was 
the person with the most remaining shoe leather^ And yet, work 
fs oftendone, information prepared, or studies conducted, only 
to find that the decision maker was operating oh different assump- 
tions.^ Many^problems can be avoided if appropriate criteria are. 
developed and_agreed upon from the outset. If you are the 
decision maker, determine in advance what you consider to bethe 
most important factors in making the decision in question. The 
factors will vary from decision to decision. 

Most criteria for making decisions fall into three broad 
categories: effectiveness, feasibility and acceptability. In 
fact, it is possible to make some general decisions Using just 
these three criteria. Each can, of course, be expanded. 

Effectiveness criteria address the issue of impact. If we 
implement the alternative, will the objective be met? With what 
probability? What will the risk (cost) be if it fails? How well 
did it v/ork elsewhere? 

Feasibil i ty criteria are concerned with practicality. 
How_much will it cost? Can we afford it? Do we have the staff 
skills to carry it out? How long will it take? 

Acceptabil i ty criteria deal with reaction to the decision. 
So-called "rational "decision models are often rejected by public 
managers who claim, "It's all pol itical anyway. " If political 
factors enter into a decision, then political criteria should be 
included. Criteria in this category include: interest group 
reaction; public reaction; staff acceptance; and potential 
consequences. 

By specifying criteria in advance, one limits the kinds of 
data that should be_developed. This is more efficient than 
collecting every possible bit of information, only to find that 
most of it will not apply to the decision itself. For each 
criterion selected, determine what kind, and how muchi information 
will be required to compare and test the alternatives vjnder 
consideration. 

In some cases the infbnnation-gathering phase wil 1 be 
relatively simpleand unsophisticated; in others it will be _ 
highly complex. For example, if cost is a major factor, it may 
be easy. to estimate the program costs either through pasthistory, 
especially if the al ternati ve is already in effect, or_a phone 
call to an "expert" or contractor. Or, it may be necessary to 
construct a complex model with tasks, activities, manpower 
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estimates, capital estimates and risks taken into c6hsid(^|tiofi. 
In some cases, it will be easy to judge ah interest group's 
reaction ("the union won't like it"), in others, a survey may be 
required. 



TEEHWIQUES 

There are a large number of specific techniques which may be 
employed during this phase of decision making. We will simgi^ 
survey a few of the many options avail able^ without going:: i'^l?^ 
great detail for any one technique. Any model for decision j•^ 
making should include criteria for effectiveness, and_ there are a 
variety of techniques available to assist us in ranking effective- 
ness. What we are asking is "If_ we do it,_tTOw^eTl would it - 
work?" Some of the techniques which may apply?i||re are: rev^w 
of literature and evaluation materials, probabiB^y ana1ysisf%i^ 
decision- tree analysis. 

Reviewing literature and evaluations is hot a teehSi^fe&t 
an activity. However,_it is an activity which is one of the§|pist 
obvious and useful, but frequently overlooked, sources of data. 
One_way of predicting-how well an alternative would wojk if^^l e- 
mented is to determine how wel 1 it has worked befbrev^r? To ^^Ptfiis 
information, examine joarnal s such as Public Administration Re\^1ew 
and j^racticing PJ^ prver, obtain reports, talk with counterparts in 
other local ities, and^ attend conferences. This approach still 
requires that you use your: own judgment to determine if the 
reported situation is similar enough in the essential elements to 
compare it to your own. 

PROBABIblTy ANAtYSIS 

^2 

The application of probabil ity analysis is^appropriate'^^^^ 
ever the value of one or more variables in the model cannot be 
specified but the_ 1 i kel ihood of occurrence at various levelsis 
known. For example ^ the public works manager nay know that in . 
the impending snowstorm thereis a .97 probability of receiving 
at least 1/2" of snow, a .75 probabilityof 1", a_.50 probability 
of 2"i but only a .10 probability of receiving more than 4". 
Given this, the_manager is 1 ikely to put sufficient crews arid 
equipment on duty to handle a 1" fall , sufficient crews arid equip- 
ment on standbyto handle a 2" fall, and take the risk that the 
storm won *t bring more than 4" of snow. In this ease, the manager 
is minimizing the overall risks d:^sociated with the decision. 

It is also possible to use this technique to estimate and 
compare the potential impact of program alternatives based upon 
evaluations of past performance. For example^ if the objective 
is a 25% reduction in the crime rate, a specific street lighting 
strategy may have resultea in decreases of 5%^ 10%^ 20%^ 30| and 
33% in five different communities. A manager could assume the 
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probability is very high that the reductidri in the crime rate 
Would be at least 5% arid that the probability is low that the 
crime rate would decrease by as much as 30%. 

DECISION-TREE ANALYSIS 

Decision- tree analysis isespecially useful insequential 
decision-making J i.e.^ when the need to make a second decision is 
based on the outcome of the first decision. It is a variation of 
the simpler probabil ity analysis, but al so deal s with probabil ity 
and risk. The decision tree portrays al 1 decision pointsand 
their results in a sequential order of occurrence .The value of 
a decision- tree analysis is that it permits the decision maker to 
look ahead to the imp1 ications of the initial decision. The 
following is an example of a decision tree for the sequential 
decision problem of whether or not to produce a vaccine: 



i f findrhic 




$0 



It is important to note that the decision-- tree analysis does not 
assure the correctness of each decision but is oriented toward 
optimizing the average economic result over a period of time. 

CRITERIA MATRIX 

When the information necessary to compare al ternatives has 
been gathered and organized, the next step is to test the al tern- 
atives against each other and the criteria. Most rational 
approaches to the actual choice involve some variation of the 
criteria matrix approach.: This technique can be extremely 
simple, or it can be highly sbphi sticated. A more intricate 
variation for detailed decision making is the paired-comparison 
matrix method for comparing al ternatives. Finally, once you 

have made a basic decisibh concerning the alternatives, there 

may be a need to apply additional operational decision techniques 
to determine an optimum mix among selected strategies, or the 
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most efficient scheduling apprpach. Linear prpgramming and 
queing theory are examples of these operational -type decision 
models. 

The criteria matrix approach involves identifying the 
alternative courses of action and 11^ axis 
whi 1 e l i s ti ng the cri ter i a f or sel ec tion on the other axi s ; 
The critical element in using the cRteria matrix is in_th^ 
sgtection of criteria; The most common criteria are: cost, 
time for implementation^ and proba of success. Some 

additional considerations might include: 

6 feasibility in terms of available 
resources 



6 fitness in terms of related activities 
or of other parts of the organization 

b effectiveness in meeting a significant 
portion of identified need 

b appropriateness to historical and legal 
functioning of the organization mandate 

There are several variations of the criteria matrix 
approach: 

Qualitative 

The alternatives are compared with each criterion; The 

matrix shows a + each time a particular course of action fulfil Is 
a criterion for selection and a - each time it_does not meet the 
criterion; Another variation uses a 3«point scale: +, O_(doesn't 
meet the cri teriony, and- (may have negative impact, costly 
consequences). The action with the most +'s would most likely be 
selected* The advantage of this approach is that it makes it 
easier to avoid the potential trap of taking the numbers too 
literally if a numerical system is used. This system is obviously 
a jg ide to inform the decision, not a precise scientific model. 

Numerical Scaling 

Tho same basic approach as the qualitative criteria matrix^ 
but numbers are used instead of symbols. Different models Use 
different ranges of numbers fdf rating the courses of action. 
The most common are 0-3, 1-5, 1-10, with the higher numbers 
reprebentlhg a "better" performance with regard to the criterion. 
You can also use a negative range of scaled numbers such as -3 to 
+3 to ihcorporate potential risk or ill effects, such as impact 
on other objectives^ financial risk, damaging public relations. 
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li ghting 

0bvioa$ly, some criteria are more_ important than others in 
most situations^ This can be taken into account by_weighting the 
matrix so that the most important criteria count for more than 
the secondary ones. Weight the importance of each criterion by 
using a consistent scale (1-3, 1-5, or t-loj or a constant sum 
MB points, 100 points— all points must be used, but can be 
divided up among criteria in any manner as long as the total is 
the selected sum) . The performance rating for each alternative 
is then multiplied by the weighting factor in the appropriate 
criterion ana the results are summed for each alternative. 



AtTERNATIVES 


QUALITATIVE CRITERIA 


TOTAL 


W 


X 


Y 


z 




A 


+ 


0 


0 


u 


1 + 


B 


+ 


+ 


+ 




3+ 


C 


+ 


0 


0 


+ 


2+ 



(2) 



ALTERNATIVES 


NUMERICAL SCALING CRITERIA* 


TOTAL 


N 




Y 


Z 




A 


3 


0 


G 


0 


3 


B 


1 


2 


3 


0 


6 


C 


1 


1 

0 i 0 

i 


1 


2 



* Impact on Criteria 



high = 3 
med. = 2 
low = 1 
none = 0 
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C WTERIA^WElfiHIi NG 


TOTAL 


W _ 1 X 


Y Z 

2 3^ 




Weights 
A 


3 ' 1 
— . . — 1 — ■ 

3x3 ; 0 X 1 

9 : 0 


0x2 0x1 

0 0^ 


9 


B 


1^3 12x1 

3 ■ 2 


3x2 CI X 1 

6 


12 


G 


1x3 U X 1 

3 , 0 


0x2 1x1 

0^ L 


4 



Paired-Comparison Matrix 

The paired-comparison matrix is simply a technique for 
systematically comparing every item to determine their relative 
ranking, in effect, it employs exactly the same apprdach^as a 
round-robin tennis or basketball tournament. Each entry is ^ 
tested against every other entry and an overall "winner can be 
determined. In all compari son model s , use a matrix which lists 
each alternative on both verticle and horizontal axes. Each pair 
should be compared only once. The "winner" of each match is 
recorded in the matrix in the appropriate space and the score 
of the number of wins is totaled and the candidates ranked 
accordingly. 

Notice that this basic application assumes (or requires) 
that the alternatives have already been assessed and evaluated 
according to specific criteria and that an overall judgment is 
available. It can also be used to set priorities or formal ize 
subjective value judgments (value issues, perceptions, political 
situations). It is also possible to use the paired-comparison 
method to compare each al terhati ve with the other! s) with respect 
to every individual criteria that is applied. The criteria can, 
of course, be weighted as discussed earlier. When this method_is 
applied, the scoring should be normalized between 0-1 by dividing 
each item total by the maximum total. 

In some cases, there will be some criteria which are 
absolutely essential^ while others merely desirable. __Some 
systems call these "musts" or "critical" compared to wants. 
To be eligible for further consideration, or ranking according 
to the secondary criteria, an alternative must first meet all 
the essential criteria. For example, a "must" factor in evalu- 
ating alternative summer job program proposals would be^ starting 
and completion dates for the programs. The best program m the 
world would not be acceptable if it could not be mounted until 
mid-August. 
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1 




2 




3 




4 




5 




6 




7 




8 




9 




10 




11 






12 





VERTICAL (spaces) 
HORIZONTM. (X's) 
TOTAL 
RANK ORDER 



1. List each proje 
corresponding y 

2. Evaluate l agai; 
important^ 1eav 
Continue to nex 

3. Total X^s acros 
enter in_vertiC( 

4. Add the two numl 
Order; smallest 
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DECISION MATRIX 



1 

2 



3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 




VERTICAL (spaces) 
HORlZONTAt (X's) 
TOTAL 
RANK ORDER 



1 


2 - 


, . .3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 













































































































ERIC 



1. List each project twice-^once on horizontal line and once on 
corresponding vertical line. 

2. Evaluate 1 against 2. If more important put "X" in box; if less 
important^ leave blank. Repeat with each remaining number. 
Continue to next line; repeat. _ 

3. Total )(> across; enter in horizontal box. Total spaces down; 
enter in_vertical box. . - 

4. Add the two numbers from step 3. Largest number will be in Rank 
Order; smallest will be IE. 
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The criteria matrix can be a valuable tool to guide and 
inform the final decision, but it is only as good as the data 
which have been gathered, and the cri teria which have been 
selected and weighted. Keep in mind that it is a scaling teeh- 
hique and ^ as such* isnever completely precise even if it does 
use_nunibers. Is an alternative with a score of 23 significantly 
better than one with 22? Probably not. book at both carefully; 
don't neglect critical thought and judgment. 

In many cases^thefinal selection may be a combination of 
alternatives, as the matrix suggests a new combination which 
combines strengths and minimizes weaknesses of the alternatives 
taken individually. It is also possible to eo-^struct a new matrix 
which rates combination strategies as iridepenG^nt alternatives. 

OPERATiSMS DEeiSIQNS 

At a somewhat "lower level in the hierarchy of planning 
decisions are the techniques call ed operations _ deci si oris . Two 
such techniques are linear prbgrammirig arid queirig theory . For 
example, after a matrix analysis had beeri applied arid a decision 
made to use a strategy cdriibiriirig new housirig arid rehabilitation 
of existing units to upgrade housirig stocky ari operations decision 
to obtain the maximum mix of the two should still be made. 

Linear Prdgrammirig 

Linear programming allows the manager to_detennine the "best" 
mix from several al ternatives which are subject to specific con- 
strairits. To solve the linear program theraanager writes each 
coristrairit arid the desired alternative Imost profit/least eostJ 
in the form of algebraic equations. The equations are then solved 
simultaneously tg provide the end result. A typical example would 
be to determine the best mix of new dwelling units and rehabilitated 
dwelling units given various constraints: 
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8D0 » 



a 
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p 
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Maximize: 6bX^ + SOXg 
Subject to Ehe constraints: 



(1) 




+ 2XgSl,800 


(2) 




2X^^1,800 


(3) 


1.5X. 
A 


+ 4XgSl,800 


(4) 


Xa-0 

__A 1 




(5) 


Xg^O 





200 



200 



400 



600 

Number of New Unlta 



800 



1»000 



1,200 



The graphic solution of a linear programming problem. 
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QUelhg Theory 

Queiria theory is another tool which Is most applicatle whi^h 
the more basic strategic decisions have a1 ready be^n made, or to 
assist in making audgments about options with reference to 
specific criteria (such as inestimated cost/benefi t$ of. specific 
approaches where time and waiting sUuations may be ^ costly. 
Queuing theory is applicable to_waiting-l ine situations, $uch as 
when several departments use a centrally located CDOiptiter* WHen 
departments or items must wait for service, the deUy represents 
a cost to the organization. _ Jhus, there is a need to balance the 
costs of bottlenecks against the_cost of equipment, Ahbthe>^ 
example of the applicability of queuing theory is the determina- 
tion of how many check-out stations are needed by a supermarket 
for busy periods without having out-of-work checkers during the 
slack periods. 



S UMMARY 



The urban manager at all levels will be niaking a variety of 
decisions—management decisions, policy decisions and planning 
decisions— as he/she progresses through the four stages of the 
strategic planning process. 

At each level, and for each problem, there are qua! itative 
and quantitative techniques to aid the urban rnanager in making 
more effective decisions. These techniques must be <^onibined 
with substantive knowledge about the particular problem area- 
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hmm mmm sum chart 



Probability 
Analysis 



Decision-Tree 



Criteria Matrix 



Paired- 
Comparisori 



Sittiations 



Discreet events; Contingency 
Planning 



Sequential events; decisions 
where one decision constrained 
by outcome of predecessor 



Comparison of 2 or more 
alternatives by common 
criteria 



Comparison of 3 or more 
alternatives against each 
other 



Quantitative identifi- 
cation of likelihood of 
occurrance; identifies 
confidence levels 
(accuracy) for decision 
making 

Allows for interact! on j 
combinatioh-of possible 
outcomes; identifies 
likelihood of occurrance, 
consequences [risks] 



Simplicity; considera- 
tion of multiple alter- 
natives; advance identi- 
fication and discussion 
of decision criteria; 
flexibility adaptable to 
wide range or require- 
ments; incorporates 
subjective factors 
(judgements) 

Simplicity, comprehensive 
comparison of all alter- 
natives 



Limitrdons 



Depend J on availatili^y 
and jcu'raLy of past per- 
fori:ani,e data and identi- 
fication of discreet events 



Depends on quality of 
probability estimates; 
identification of major 
decisions and events, 
accurate analysis of 
consequences; optimizes 
averages ^ 

Rankings and weightS:Often * 
subjective; each cell limited ^ 
by accuracy of:data evaluated, ^ 
quality and: relevance of 
criteria selected 



pi ity, accuracy of evaluation 
data used.fi3r each comparison; 
i.e. opinion! past resultSj 
probability estimates,. etc. 
plity of criteria 
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PLANNING TECHNIQUE SUHMARY CHART 



ue 



Linear 
Prograiing 



ping Theory 



Force Field 
Analysis 



Gantt Chart 

(See Modiile 6; 



Level of Effort 
Charts ■ 



ee Hodtil^ 6j 



ons 



Maxiinize/mim'uiize appropriate 
mix of quantitative choices; 
qQantified alternatives, 
qaantified constraints, 
implement broader "policy" 
or strategic decisions 



Compare alternatives if 
tiinej waiting-line situ- 
ations involved; scheduling, 
situations i problems 



Assessing. situations with 

multiple "forces" in 

operation; developing new 
strategies 



Schedulingprogram or 
project activities and _ 
tiiiie span; inanagement, control 
manpower loading situations 



Display activity with res- 
pect to staff time; staff 
consultants with respect 
to activity time 



Optimizes output, mini- 
mizes waste_(efficiency) 
deals with multiple 
constraints; defines 
5est"_solutipn if 
parameters correctly 
identified 

^stefficienyse of 
shared facili i;jes, service 
smoother work flow, pro- 
cessing; eliminate 
bottlenecks 

Rational approach to 
subjective situations; 

generation of new 

strategies; assessing 
potential of alterna- 
tives; determining 
research needs or gaps 



icity, efficient viS' 
ual display, task break- 
down for_span of project; 
more efficient use. of 
staff ;_summarize data 
from level of effort 
charts 



icity; efficient use 
of staff; visual display; 
identification of devia- 
tions from planned esti- 
mates 



Needs accurate quantified 
data (especially } or pro-.... 
duction units); not appropriate 
to value judgements 



Limitations 



WJes.only to lower level 
operations decisions; schedul- 
ing, trouble-shooting. Requires 
accurate flow chart or task 
breakdown 



Pseudo-scientific" tool, must 
be kept in perspective; uses 
subjective judgements 



Doesn't indicate constraintSj 
complex interactions of 
activities 



Doesn't. indicate-complex - 
interactions of time/activitie 
i.e., conflicts for given hour 
days, weeks or monthly chart 



lie 



Tecliniqae 



network Planning 
(See Hodaie 6] 



PLANNING lECHNIOUE 

Appropriate 
Situations 

Discreet projects with iden 
tifiable startand finish; 
complex interactions 
among activities, events 



mm GfiftRT 



Shows constraints, 
ent relationships;, indi 
eates critical path for 
management control ; more 
accurate estimates of 
potential timing 
problems 



Limitations 



Requires accyrate_activity 
eventireakdown; time_. ^ 
estimates often subjective; 
sequence analysis can be 
faulty; complex networks 
can be yisuallyxonfusing; 
no visual portrayal of 
elapsed time 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



STRATEGY/DECISION MAKING WORKSHOP (90 minutes) 



FIRST: Select one of the department objectives and use the 

force fTitd model to analj^ze those forces which are 

likely to help and to hinder the accomplishment of 
the department objective. 

SECOND: From the information obtained from_the force field 
analysis^ as a groups develop 3 strategies to reach 
the department objective by the end of the thi rd 
year. 

THIRD: Working as a group, identify ho less than:4 criteria 
to be used in identifying the best possible strategy 
to reach the deparbnent objective. 

FOURTH: Working as a group, use a criteria matrix to rank 
the strategies and to select a priority strategy. 



EXERCISE 



(1) Objective: 



FORCES FOR FORCE^-^ftGAmS^ 
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(2) Strategies: 1. 



2. 



3. 



(3) Criteria to be used in selecting the strategy: 

1. 

n - 

C^ . 

3, 

4, 

(4) Criteria Matrix 

CRITERIA — 

STRATEGIES 1 2 ^ A 



3 - HIGH impact on criteria 
2 = MEDIUM impact dh criteria 
1 - LOW impact on criteria 
0 = NO impact on criteria 

n 1-4- 27 J 2 



MODULE 5 
PROJECT DESIGN 



Objectives : The objeetives of this module are 
tb:_ demonstrate the ability to develop a project 
evolving from the strategic planning process; 
appreciate the rationale for having a project 
design. 



PROdECT DESIGN 



gRdJECT DESIM 



Previouslectures have described the beginning stages of the 
strategic planning process. _ This lecture continues the process by 
describing the transition from the planning approach. to the develop 
tnent of an implementing project. Following this will be a unit on 
adapting the plan for allocating resources. This unit on project 
design will cover: 

0 developing the paper plan 

0 the budget 

0 quantifying objectives 



DEVELOPING THE PAPER PLAN 

The specification of the plan is a crucial step in the planning 
process. For it is the project which is the mechanism for achieving 
broad objectives and implementing strategies. Theelements of the 
plan developed for the project must demonstrate the same logical rel a- 
tidhship to each other as the project does to the_overall planning 
process. Maintenance of planning logic means that the project inputs, 
outputs, arid objectives will be linked by the project strategy. 

Reviewing the chain of planning logic, we note that it consists 
of broad objectives i project objectives, outputs and inputs which 
are linked by a series of action statements. These action statements 
are the department strategy, the project strategy, and the project 
activities. 

PLAN>tINGX HAIN OF LQiSIC 

All these elements must be linked together irt a logical chain. 
The logical progression from supplyirig.lnputs to achieving the goal 
can be characterized as a series of "IF" statements. For example: 

IF- these inputs are provided, then the activities may occur. 

IF these activities occur, then the outputs may result. 

IF these outputs result, then the project strategy may be 
achieved. 

IF the strategy is achieved, then the project objective may , 
be acHTeved. 
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IF the prdject objective is achieved, then the departnient 
objective may be achieved. 

IF the' department Qbj4g&iiA^ is achieved, then the subgodU 
may be achieved. 

IF the subgoals are achieved, then the goal may be achieved* 



-RLANNUlG_eJHAiN QFTGGie 



Goals 



Subgoals 



Broad Objective, 



Project Gbjective^ 



Department Strategy 



Project Strategy 



Project Outputs, 



.Project Activity 



Project Inputs 



J 



USING THE PLAN 

When a Tbrinal plan is being developed for submission to the chief 
executive officer, or to request federal funds, following this pUrinlhg 
process is a must. Whenever a project is bei ng^devel oped which d6e§ 
not require submissidh, foil owing the steps of this planning process ^ 
reduces the chance of project failure, thus reducing your orgdmzdtion 5 
risk of failure in meeting your objectives. 

In additibrti using planning logic to develop the specification? 
of the plan will insure that everyone— from the head of the organiza- 
tion to the lowest ranking member of the projeet--wil 1 have a cle^r 
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understanding of what the project is supposed to do and how it will 
happen. 

_ In or-der for a pr-oject te be selected to carrj out a strategy, 
there is ah assdinpti oh that the project would dp sgmethi ng--e.g. , 
place people in jobs, reduce high school dropout rates, lower the 
crime rate. etc. The specification of the plan identifies exactly 
what has to happen in order to place people in jobs, reduce the 
crime rate, etCi 

COMPONENTS OF THE PAPER PLAN 



PREL IM I NARYPROJEGTOB^^ 



The preliminary project objective sets the frameworfc for the 
rest of the project design phase. Objectives at this level should 
be formulated by means of the same criteria used in the formulation 
of department objectives. 

An objecti>'e should: 

0 specify the target group 

d specify the content and degree of what is supposed 

to happen 
0 specify the time frame 

Whereas the departmental objective might have identified school 
children as the target group, the initial project objectives might 
be directed toward Bth grade pupils. The initial objective should 
identify the number of potential persons either as an actual number 
or as a percent of the total target group. For example: 



By dune 30^ 1977. raise by 24 months the reading skill 
level of 75% of all 6th grade students in Our City, USA 



WHAT: 



raise the reading skill level 



HOW MUCH: by 24 months 

WHO: 5th grade students 

HOW MANY: 75% 



This Objective fulfills all the requirements of a good objec- 
tive. However, it is considered a preliminary objective until it 
can be determined that the project can realistically accomplish 
this objective. 
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PRdJECT-SIRftlEGY 



_ Once the intent of the p'^bject Hais beeri Identified, the next 
step IS to determine how the intent will be met. The previous 
objective could be implemented in a nunber of ways: 

6 changing method ef instruction 

b upgrading the remedial reading sKills of a^X 

teachers _ 
b hiring additional remedial reading teachers 
0 increasing the number of hours of reading 

instructibri 

The project strategy, like the hlghe^level strategy , is an 
action statement. The strategy^ however cipes not define, the m^^ 
something is to be done, Changlng thejnethqd of instruction 
might result in: use of programnied learning text or rote drills 
practiced aloud by the entire class. 



PROJECT OUTPUTS 

Project outputs should be thought of as those results which 
need to happen in order for the project objective to be met. Some 
examples of project outputs are: 

0 number of prenatal examihati ens 

0 number of persons completing treiiriihg 

0 number of dwelling units inhabited by persons 

previously jiving in dwellings which failed to 

meet code standard. 

The number of persons served would not be a project output Ujnle^ 
they received or did something which led toward the attainment of 
the project objective. 

During the planning stage it is inipbrtant _td_ est§bl 1 sh the 
logical relationshipbetween project outputs and project objec-_ 
tives. The number of youths placed into permanent jobs Is not a 
desired end product for a project having an objective of reducing 
the number of high school dropouts. 



PROJECT ACTIVITIES 



In order to get the number and_kind of butputs desired, 
certain activities must occur, in a project where completion 
of training is a desired output (result), then possible QtCtivi- 
ties would include: recruiting; testing; selecting; teaching; 
and counseling. 
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PROJE CT INP U TS (R ESOURCE REOliiREME N TS j 

_In order tohave these activities tbeproject would need 
to have resources (input) someone to do the recruiting, the 
testing, the_selecting, the teaching, and the counseling. The 
project would need a certain kind of physical space and equipmenti 
The project would probably need certain kinds of administrative 
support. Without these inputs, it is unlikely that the necessary 
activities will take place. Inputs are not money^-they are what 
money wil 1 buy. 

THE BUDGET 



The project design , as specified, is l ikely to be unreal is tic 

because no consideration has yet been gi ven to the estimated_cost^ 
The first step_is_ to detennine approximate fixed costs. _Such_ items 
as rent, util i ties and staff ( if a1 ready emp1oyedJ_ are considered 
fixed since that cost exists regardless of the number of clients 
served. The second step is to identify the variable costs. Variable 
costs are those which vary directly with the number of clients. Meals 
served, dressing gowns, and books are examples of variable costs. 

0hce a preliminary budget has been developed, the manager may 
find that the: budget necessary to maintain that level of activity- 
is unreasonable. The next step would be to adjust the project de- 
sign and. the budget until they complement each other. It is 
frequently necessary to revise the budget and the project design 
several times before the two are complementary. 



PRddEeTJ36JEeTIV£ XJ^EVISED) 

The last step in the specification of the plan is revising 
the project objective in conformance with the project design. 
The project objective must be specific in defining: 

p what is to happen 

g by how much 

p to whom 

o in what period of time 



SUMMARY 

The attention which is paid to the project design stage will 
be reflected in the operatidrial part of the planning process. 
Frequently difficulties experienced in the operations stage are 
a direct result of poor planning during the project design stage. 
The project design communicates to all concerned what is supposed 
to happen. It allows others to understandhow and why it will 
actually work. Therefore, this information should beusedwh^ 
ever funds for the project are being requested. Sloppy project 
design will result in endless crisis, and time spent dealing with 
crisis is time not available for management or planning. 
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PRddECT DESIGN WORKSHOP (90 Minutes) 



Xj4STRUCTlOMS 
FIRST: 



Wbrfelrig as a groups develop a 1-3 year project to 
lement the priority strategy- 



SECOND: 



Working as a groups identify: tentative_proaect 
objectives; project strategy; project outputs; _ 
project activities; project inputs; _and a revised 
objective for the department project. Finally, 
identify several criteria for success. 



THIRD: 



Check yourself by asking the question: If the 
project works, will the problem be eliminated? 
Or not changed at all ? 



EXERCISE 



Project (1-3 years) 

Tentative project 
objective 

Project strategy 
(how) 



Project outputs 



Project activities 



Project inputs 
(resource re- 
quirements) 



Revised objective 

Success criteria 
(hoW will you 
know the project 
worked?) 



erJc 
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MODULE 6 
ALLOCATIONG RESOURCES 



Ob j^cti^s : The objectives of this_modu1e are 
to: demonstrate an ability to use budget and 
network techniques to allocate resources; 
identify advantages and disadvantages of major 
budgeting approaches. 
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AULdCATING-RESQimeES 



Now that the project design has been fbrmdiated, detailed plans 
roust be made for managing the daily operations of the project. At 
this stage in the strategic planning process the manager is concerned 
with developing mechanisms for allocating and managing both time/ 
people resources and fiscal resources. This module discusses the 
detailed work program,. the 6ANTT chart, level of effort charts, and 
network pi anriihg for all oca ti ng and tnanagihg: time/people resources. 
Techniques for allocatirig and managing fiscal resources will include 
the line item budget^ the program budget, the combination budget, 
and zero base budgeting. 

Tfnese tools, and techniques, for allocating and managing resources 
are useful at all organizational levels: 

d city wide 
d department 
d subunit 
d program 
0 project 

The process of managing al ready allocated resources wi^th these 
tools and techniques allows the manager to determine the implications 
of changing priorities and/or rescheduling activities or assignments. 
For example: What are the implications for the_Manpower Program if 
the nianager reassigns two curriculum specialists to help with recruit- 
ing before the training curriculums are completed? 



Time resources 



MtAlt EB WORK PROGRAM 

ACTIVITY ANALYSIS 

The first step in time management is to identify the activities 
which should be completed by the project. Once the activities for the 
project have been identified, preparation of the activity analysis 
will follow naturally. 

An activltyanalysis Is simply a list of all the activities that 
the project staff must perform during a given period of time. It can 

be very lengtJiy If every activity is detailed^ or it can be quite 

short if only major activities for a long period of time are included. 
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For example, an overall activity analysis for a daycare center 
might look like this: 

1. Start-Up Activities: 

2. Registration of Children 

3 . Educati onal Ae ti v i ti es 
4i Recreational Activities. 

5; Nutritional and Health Activities 
6. Administration 

An activityanalysis is as detailed asneeded. There are no 
hard and fast rules about detail--whatever the manager finds useful 
should be included. All the project activitiesshould be listed on 
a very broad level and assigned by subactivities to individual staff ^ 
members. For example, a broad level activity analysis_for all aetivi 
ties of the daycare center would look like the one detailed above. 
This is a sketchy outline of the major activities. The manager might 
also subdivide each major activity. Major activity "1" as above, 
might look like this when subdivided into subactivities: 

1. Start-Up Activities 

1 .1 Hire staff 

1.2 Obtain space and supplies 

1 .3 Train staff 

1.4 Outreach for children 

The usefulness of the activity analysis is directly related to 
its accuracy. As situations change, as emergencies arise, and as 
more information is obtained about the nature of the activity, the 
analysis will change. Subactivities may change quiteoften, but 
the basic activities remain intact unless altered by the decision 
makers. 

THE WORK PROGRAH 

The activity analysis forms the basis of the work program- 
one of the simplest techniques that can be used to adapt the paper 
plan for management purposes. A work program is simply a graphic 
representation of project inputs^ outputs, and activities according 
to time and staffs thus organizing_the project both for the year^ 
and on a week-to-week basis. A work program is set up differently 
for different purposes and is_usual1y changed as new information 
becomes available. It is also a tool forevaluatihg the progressof 
the staffs and for making decisions to allocate staff and resources 
to the particular activities. 

For a project within the urban management context, a work pro- 
gram might be set up with such categories as: 

0 ac ti V 1 ty / subac ti v i ty 
0 duration of activity 
0 beginning date 
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0 end date 

p staff assignment 

0 person days 

0 output (product) 

and shown graphically as follows: 



ACTIVITY 


DURATION 


BEGIN. 
DATE 


END 
DATE 


STAFF 


PERSON 
CMS 


OUTPUT 


Activity 1.0 
1.1 
1.2 

Activity 2.0 
Activity 3.0 
















The deadline for the output or the end of the activity should be 

estimated by the planner ana the project director. From this end date, 
the planner counts backwards to estimate the amount of time needed for 
each subactivity until the date has been reached oh which the activity 
must begin. For administrative and managerial activities , the eriti re 
project staff is the best source for deciding beginning arid erid gates. 
The estimated duration of each subactivity arid activity, alorig with the 
beginning and end dates, should be entered in the work program chart. 



With the activities arid time limits listed on the work program^ 
the project director arid the plsiririer cari begin to assign work to 
individual staff members. It is necessary to enter all assignments- 
even those which are contracted dUt--ori the work program. If the 
project director does riot have eriough staff to complete all the tasks 
iri the time period riecessary (which should not be the case if the 
paper plan has beeri adequately prepared) the dates must either be re- 
shuffled or the output lowered. Iri actuality, the process of assign- 
ing particular dates to each subactivity helps balance staff resources 
with time and money. 



THE-GANT T CHART 

A Gantt chart, or time line, is another techriique that eari be 
used in conjunction with the work program to obtain an. overview of 
the project activities for a given time period. The time lirie can 
also show simple relationships among activities, it is a graphic 
representation of activities against the time in which they will be 
performed. 

To prepare a time line, place the activity. analysis riext to a 
chart depicting the months (or weeks or days] allotted to the activi 
ties. (When a project is beginning its yearly funding phase, the 
time line will most likely be for the year.) Mark the end date and 
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the beginning date of each activity. and draw a line between the two 
to Indicate duration of that activity. A completed time line for 
recreational activities for a daycare center might look like this: 




1.3 Conduct rec 
Activities 



The manager can then determine at a glance when particular 
activities should begin and end. The time line can also alert the 
project staff to peak work periods, and can facilitate the reshuffling 
of staff assignments if the activity is too unevenly spaced. The com- 
pleted time line should include all activities to be performed during 
the year. 



LEVEL OF EFFORT C HARTS 

A slightly more sophisticated technique in the work program is 
the level of effort chart. There are actually three types of level 
of effort charts. Each gives a different type of control and forms 
an integral relationship with the work program and the Santt chart. 

AeTiViTY/TIME CHART 

The first type is the activity/time chart which estimates the 
amount of time each activity will take in person-days or person- 
months, over a given period of time. 



Activity 



M A 



M 



D I Total 



TOTAL 



_±.._. 
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There are five steps to preparing this chart: 



1. L.ist the maa or activity in the activity analysis, 

2. Compute the total amount of person-time available 
from the staff, 

3. Appdrtjdri the person-time per month, 

4. Allocate the person- time among activities for the 
total year. 

5. Total the person-time for each activity over twelve 
months. 

STAFF/ACTIVITY CHARTS 

The second type is the staff/activity chart which divides 
arnong staff members, the person-time required to do each task. 
This chart f ol lows the activity/time chart * because it is based 
on the person-time that has been allocated to each activity. The 
staff/ activity chart involves assigning staff menibers and time to 
activities. 



1 

ACTIVITY 


' STAFF I ! STAFF 2 


STAFF 3 


STAFF 4 


' TOTAL TERSOM-TIME" 
PER.JVCTLVLTY 


1.0 
2.0 
3.0 


1 


I 

1 








JHOTAL 1 


— 











There are. four steps to preparing this chart: 

1. List the major activity in the activity analysis. 

2. List the staff, members and their total person-time. 

3. Compute the total time requirea for each activity. 

4. Divide the person-time for each activity among the staff. 

CONSULTANTS/STAFF/TIME CHARTS 

The third type is the staff/time chart which shows the time 
expected to be put in by staff and consultants (or other temporary 
persons) . 
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The steps to preparing this chart are: 

1. List the total person-time to be expenuea each month. 

2. List the staff (and Consultant) and their total person- 
time. 

3. Divide the person-time per month per person. 



NETWGRK PLANNING 

Atiether technique for managing time is through the use of PERT 
(Planning Evaluation Review Technique). i3y utilizing a PERT NetWork* 
a manager can visually' identify not only simultaneous activities, 
but also those activities which are dependent upon completioh of a 
prior activity. The ability to graphically portray a dependent re- 
lationship is lacking in the work program previously described. 

A simplified PERT Network is shown below. 



AtteeATING RES0URGES 



Each circle represents an action step in the flow process. 
Between the steps is an indication of the least, average, most 
time that it wtirtake_to get from one step to another^. If the 
most possible time were taken, the completed ehasis will be ready 
to be transported in 30 days; however, the best possible time 
will be 35 days for tFe engine parts to be ready for transport. 



FISCAL RESOURCES 



LINE, ITEM BUDGET 

fhelihe item budget is the traditional method of allocating 
financial resources and the one most frequently used by local 
government. The line item budget displays costs by categories, 
e.g. , sal aries^ fringe benefits ^ postage^ printing, and furniture 
and fixtures. This type of budget identifies the categories of 
inputs but does not provide other kinds of financial information 
necessary to the planning process, such as the cost of specific 
portions of a program or project, and what the money is baying. 



PR_06fiA^-_ &UDSET 

The program budget is another method of allocating financial 
resources.^ The program budget displays costs by program. In the 
program budget^ each budget item includes all costs related to that 
progam item regardless of which department or agency is conducting 
the work. On a_city or county level the program. budget might in- 
clude such items as: Person Safety; Intellectual /Personal Enrich- 
ment; and Economic Satisfaction, On an agency or department level 
a program budget might include such: Items as: Outreach and Recruit- 
ment; Selection/Testing; and Counseling. 

The program budget is uhsatisfactdry for the same reason as 
the line Item budget in that it provides only a partial picture. 
A traditional program budget may cover only a one year block of 
time or several years. Further, the program budget, however 
useful to the manager, is ndtat all useful to thebudget office 
which expects a budget to follow a line item format. 



COMBINATION BUDGET 

Yet another approach is to combine the lineitem with the 
program budget. The combined approach provides more information 
to both the manager and the budget office tfian either one by 
itself. Using a training program example, a combined budget would 
list the activities on one axis and the line items across the 
other axis. 
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Line Item 1 
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The combination budget, with minor modification, can also be used 
to monitor planned vs. actual expenditures on a monthly, quarterly or 
annual basis. 



Reporting Period 



program 


LIME 1 


LINE 2 


r LfNE'3 


LIME 4 


TOTAL j 




P 1 A 






p| A 


PI 

P2 
P3 
P4 


i 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


-1 

1 


1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 


1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

J 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



TOTAL 



This format enables the manager to project the cost for a parti- 
cular cell (the point at which the two axes intersect) and to compare 
the actual with the prbjee ted cost. Thus, if there is overspending or 
underspending, the manager will know at a glance where the irregularity 
is; 
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When using the comblhatibri budget the manager_f irst filU 
in all the known cells (for projected expenses) . The inissirig 
cells can then be filled in by weighting the programs and apply-' 
ing those weights to the total for each particular line item. 



Outreach/recruitment Z% 

Testing/selection 3% 

Counseling 10% 

Work experience ZQ% 

Classroom 20% 

Job placement 20% 

Administration 5% 



Total 100% 

Each yal ue is then mul tip1 iedagai each line item amount 
to determine the projected dollar cost for each activity. 



UEimi SALARY REUl T-ELEPHOij£ CONSULTANT TOTAL 



(.02) .62a .02b .02c .02d .02e 

(.03) .03a 

(.10) .iOa 

(.30) .30a 

(.30) .30a 



(.20) .20a 
(.05) .05a 



TOTAL a b c d S (a+b+c+d) 



To allocate limited resources, a budget procedure must ahswei" these 
questions: 

6 Where and how can we most effectively spend our money? 
b How much money should we spend? 

In answering these two questions most organizations tend to use the 
current income and expense levels as an established base. They theri 
merely review changes (increases or decreases) desired in the Cd^'rent 
operating budget. Thus the manager fails to assess the efficiency 
ahd_ effectiveness of the current operation^ In addition, the manager 
fails to cbhsider the possibility of reducing current operations in 
favor of changed priorities. 
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i£Ra BASE BUBGETING 

Zero b.ase budgeting responds to this need by requiring dustifi ca- 
tion of every doll 5f of the organization's projected expenditures. It 
pats previously authorized expenditures on an equal footing with re- 
quests for new funds in terms of the scrutiny received. At^the heart 
of ZB8 is the decision package which requires managers at all levels 
in the organization to rank the activities of their department in order 
of irnportance. It also requires managers to generate alternatives to 
their current mix of resources and outputs as well as identifying the 
consequences of each alternative. 



SbNI'lARY 

Using these various tools arid techniques will enhance the urban 
rflanager's ability to improve his/her management process. This means 
using these tools every day. This means assigning someone the 
responsibility for continually Updating and revising timelines, net- 
works, level of effort charts, and budgets. Just as the strategic 
planning process is not static, neither is the process for managing 
(short/ constrained) resources. 
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ALLOCATIMG RESOURCES WORKSHOP 
PART I - TIME MANAGEMENT (60 MINUTES) 



INSTRUCTIONS 
FIRST: 

SECOND: 



THIRD: 



Working as a group, develop a v6rk program for your 
department's project (Project Design Workshop). 

Working as a group, list the activities, their dura- 
tion, the beginning and end dates, identify staff 
to be responsible for the activity, the anticipated 
person-weeks and the anticipated Output for the 
task. 

Working as a group, develop a simjjlified PERT Network, 
Use the tasks identified in the SECOND instruction. 
If needed, refer to the Network Planning reading. 



EXEROISE 



Proj ect 



ACTIVITY 


BEG. 
DATE 


END 




STAFF 


PERSON 


OUTPUT 


DATE 


DURATION 


ASSIfiNED^ 


>1EEKS 

















(1) 



(2) PERT Network 
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: ALLOCATING RESOURCES WORKSHOP 
PART II - FISCAL MANAGPWENT (60 minutes) 



INSTRUCTIONS 



FIRST: Working as a groupj, prepare an estimated combination 
budget for^our department^ s project (from Project 
Design Workshop) • 



SECOND: Working as a group, list the project activities (from 
Project Design Workshop) and then identifi^ line items 
appropriate for that prbjeeti 



THIRD: Working as a grotip, project total expenditures for 
the period covered and distribute across the cells. 




EXERCISE 



Project _ Period Covered 



^GTIVITY 
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MODULE 7 
PLANNING FOR EVALUATION 



bbject-fges : The objectives of this liibduU are 
to: become aware of the ongoing use of evaluation 
information; appreciate the role of evaluation 
in the strategic planning process; demonstrate 
the ability to identify indicators of p*"oject/ 
program success; demonstrate the ability to develop 
an evaluation framework. 



PLANNING FOR EVAhUATlON 



^LMHJNG-EdR^-£VAtUATIGN 



FUNCTIONS DF EVAbUATION 



Planning is more than having organizatidh and analysis informa- 
tton. _ Planning is a risk-taking, decision-making process. Planning 
decisions are risk decisions because present resources are committed 
to an uncertain future^ Because of the complexities of human activity, 
it is not possible to know all possible effects of a decision. 

There will never be a perfect decisipn--only al ternativedectsions. 
There are never wrong dectsions--only better decisions. It is futile 
to try to eliminate all riskSj but with evaluation infqnnat the 
urban manager has an dppdrtuhity to reduce the risk associated with 
managenlent decisidn making. 

THrough evaluation the manapr has an tnstruHieht for creating 
change, Inforrnation derived through evaluation may lead to changes 
in: the mix df prdjects; the process of decision making; the systems 
developed; and the emphasis placed on various activities. 

Inforniation derived from evaluation efforts allows replahhihg 
to take place. Replanning takes place on an ongoing basis arid allows 
for a re-exami nation of the initial plarinlrig effort. Duririg replanning, 
objectives are examined in light of additional irifbrmatidri. Perhaps 
objectives will merely be modified (scope), or perhaps current objec- 
tives will be replaced by new objectives, formulated to respond to 
changing conditions. Gurreht strategy is also assessed to determine 
its applicability in a changing erivirdrimerit. During replanning, 
evaluation information provides the manager with a basis for changing 
priorities related to the project design arid/or the project mix. 



A MANA6EMENT TOOL 

Evaluation is an organized way of providing Irifbnnatidn for local 
decision making. There are many management decisions. to be made ^ 
throughout the strategic planning process. For example, irifdrmatidri 
is needed to improve the allocation of resources or determine staff 
training needs .Further, by providing feedback, evalUatidn prdvides 
a way for project staff to be accountable to the community, the con- 
tract and the urban manager. 
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_THe quality of decisi'ons defiehds bri the manager s ability to 
identify alternatives and to make sound judgments about the validity 
of those alternatives. Making sound judgments requires having a 
systematic way of defining data needs, collecting data, analyzing 
data and making informed judgments based on that data. 

Evaluation performs the same function for management that^audit 
and control do for budgeting, and compliance checks do for administra- 
tion. Evaluation is a step toward developing a process for reaching 
those decisions which will increase public confidence in local govern- 
ment. And, in so doing, evaluation will help secure support and 
funding for wel 1 -developed programs. 



EVALUATION BEGISION POINTS 

Insuring that the organization is heading in the desired direction 
can be one of the most important functions of evaluation. As the 
organization goes through the various stages of the strategic planning 
process, evaluation questions provide a guide for insuring the 
right direction and internal consistency. 

After problem analysis has been completed, questions such as: 

0 Have we identified the problems we should deal with? 

0 Have we distinguished between symptoms and causes? 

should receive YES answers before proceeding to the formulation of 
goals and objectives. Once goals and objectives have been formulated, 
questions such as: 

6 Does the objective have a measurable end product? 

6 Is the identified target group the same one that has 
the jjroblem? 

b Do the objectives relate to the problem? 

should be answered YES before identifying a strategy. A YES answer 
to the question: 

0 Does the strategy impact on the cause or the symptom? 

is required prior to an identification of projects to implement 
the strategy. 

Once projects have been identified and plans drawn up for imple- 
mentation, a YES answer should be the response to such questions as: 

6 Is there internal consistency with the goals and objectives? 

6 Does the design carry out the strategy? 
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6 Have data heeds been identified? 

6 Does eacfi project have measurable objectives 
and defined outputs? 

If NO is the answer, then the entire process should be re-thought 
before going on to Implementation. Fdlldwing implementation^ evalua- 
tion questions such as: 

6 Are all events and activities occuring as scheduled? 

d Are all outputs and milestones going as scheduled? 

d What has changed in the problem situation? 

0 Did your efforts make any difference or have an impact 
on the goals? objectives? problem? 

should receive a definitive YES. 

-_ The sequence of the evaluation decision points in the strategic 
planning process and the interative nature of the sequence can be 
seen in the diagram on the following page. 

in addition to being an iterative process, the evaluatidri 
decision points flow process should also be viewed as a "gd/hd-gd" 
process. Whenever an evaluation question receives either a negative 
response or a response indicating that there is nd answer^ the urban 
manager should not gdtd the next step in the process. Should the 
urban manaiger choose td go ahead in spite of the lack of a proper 
response, then the manager is building failure into the strategic 
planning process. 

WHEN NOT TO EVALUATE 

As notedi evaluation can fulfill a variety of 
the urban manager. But evaluation for local management decision 
making should NOT be performed in some instances. 

There should be NO evaluation where there is lack of definition 
in terms of the problem being addressed, the type of intervention, 
the outcome of the intervention or the expected impact. 

There should be NO evaluation in the absence of clear logic in 
the sense of the assumptions linking expenditure of resources to the 
outcome expected from the intervention, or when the anticipated out- 
come is not specified or understddd clearly endugh td be tested. 

There should be NO evaluatidri when there is lack df manage- 

ment, i.e., when those iri charge lack the motivation, understanding, 
ability or authority td act dn evaluation resul ts. The urban 
manager should uriderstarid that* because scarce resources must be 
allocated in order to perform evaluation, these resources can 
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GUIDE QUESTI0NS DURING THE PLANNING PROeESS 



*Hav8 we Identified the problems 
we should deal with? 



*Have we distinguished between 
symptoms and causes? 

*Ddes the objective have a 
measurable end product? 

*Is the identified target group, 
the same one that has the problem? 

*Do the objectives relate to the 
problem? 

*Ddes the strategy impact on the 
cause or the symptom? 



*Is there internal consistency with 
the goals and objectives? 

*Does_the design carry out the 
strategy? 



MO 



PReBLEtl 
ANALYSIS 




PROJECT DESIGN 
Adapting for Mgt. j 



*Have data needs been identified? P 



*Ooes the project have a measurable | 
output? 

*Are all events and activities 
occurring as scheduled? 



YES 



MO 



IMPLEMENTATION 



*Are all outputs and milestones 
going as scheduled? 



*Vlhat has changed in the problem 
situation? 

*Did your efforts make any 
difference or have an impact on 
the goals? objectives? problen? 



YES 



MO 



EVAtbATION 



YES 
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be put to better use than in the situations identified. It niayj_ 
however, be necessary even in these instances to perform evaluation 
to fulfill requirements imposed by the granting agency. 



TARGETS FOR EVALUATION 

Evaluation can also provide an orderly process for assessing 
various processes and systems within the organization. Some possible 
targets for evaluation efforts include: 

0 PrQcess(esV 

The process has to do with the way in which things 
happen. A variety of processes exist within each 
organization. These include: the planning process; 
the decision-making process; the evalution process; 
and the communication process. 

0 Systems 

The systems are established to enhance the capability 
of the organization. These include: the information 
system, the management system; the procurement system; 
the personnel system; and the transportation system. 

0 Operations 

Operations are the activities the organization performs 

and the projects it undertakes to accomplish its goals 

and objectives. An evaluation of the operations aspect 

might include^ accomplishment of objectives; efficiency 
and effectiveness. 



KINDS OF EVAtUATION 

There are many kinds of evaluation. Market research^ cost/ 
benefit analysis, experimental design, and operations research are 
all forms of evaluation in that they are ways of gathering informa- 
tion for decision purposes. However, they are differentiated by 
the decision situation they serve, the settings in which, the 
decisions are. made, arid the level of precision needed. Each 
method of evaluation was developed for a specific context. For 
examplei systems analysis was developed for the military, and 
experimental design was developed to make decisions about the 
relative merits of agricultural products. 

The urban manager must be aware of the differenttypes of_e^ 
tidn and the different uses made of evaluation in order_to select the 
most appropriate form to nieet_lQcal needs. Despite functional 
differences i almost all deparlanents ah^ must answer three 

questions concerning the programs they evaluate: 
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d Is the program effective? 

d Would another program or modifieati on of an 
existing one be more effective? 

0 Which delivery mechanism is most efficient? 

The most widely used types of evaluations are those which help to 
answer these questions. 

PERFORMANCE^ALUATIQH 

Performance evaluation is concerned with how well projects/ 
activities are progressing; in their work programs. It is concerned 
with the nature of the activities rather than their usefulness or 
appropriateness. Performance evaluation is concerned with the input 
and output levels as opposed to the project objective and poses 
several questions: 

0 Are the outputs as planned and on schedule? 

b Are the intended participants/beneficiaries 
being served? 

d Are expenditures as planned? 

Data to answer these questions is collected by monitoring. "Monitor- 
ing" is a process Of gathering routine information on a regular basis. 
In contrast to monitoring, evaluation is a much broader concept which 
involves not only monitoring, but also the collection of information 
on a special -purpose basis. 

Under the umbrella of performance evaluation, one can also 
pose questions regarding program efficiency. 

0 What is the average cost per person served? 

0 How do administrative costs compare with the 
costs of service delivery activities? 

it is also possible to study quality if the standards of 
quality can be determined in advance. It should be noted that 
performance evaluation always includes an implicit "Why?' If 
a project is behind schedule, the decision maker needs to know 
vhy. Tf a subunit is being operated inefficiently, the urban 
manager needs to know why. 

Because resources are limited, the urban manager wants to 
know about the effectiveness of each dollar spent. Useful _CQSt 
analysis is dependent on a financial information system which ^_ 
identifies costs of providing various types Of services and serving 
various target groups. Cost-effectiveness analysis can be computed 
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in t^ms of cost comparisons which coftibine_ cost-effectiveness 
measures with cost information based on unit costs for various 
activities. 

Costs can be examined and analyzed in many 
of detail, depending on the availability of data and the uses to 
be made of the_analysis. Information on costs by activity is useful 
for operating purposes because it_ indicates 1^ 
distribution of resources in relation to objectives, to plans, and 
the total number of persons served. Examples of basic cost com- 
parisons include: 



0 cost ratios, e.g., administrative costs : total cost 

6 average/unit cost relationships 

6 average cost comparisons, e.g., cost 
effectiveness of various strategies 

These comparisons attempt to estimate the relationship be- 
tween outcomes and the cost of achieving those outcomes. Cost 
measures can be expressed as a_ ratio or index or in terms of the 
dollars invested per individual served or incidence of service 
provided. Cost-effectiveness measures will aid in making deci- 
sions to achieve the optimum allocation of available resources. 



IMPACT EVALUATION 

Impact evaluation attempts to measure th^ 
change^? ins titutional/coninunity/indiv id the 
program. _This impl ies a rel ative measure where changes and 
achievement are measured in relation to the achievements and 
changes which might have occurred without the program. 

Impact evaluation focuses on answering the question. What 

difference did it make?" and attempts to assess hot only the in- 
tended consequences (objectives) but also the unintended cbrise- 
qaences. To say that impact evaluation focuses on \^ extent to 
which the project activity objective is realized is an over- 
simpl ifieatioh, because there is also an implicit commitment to 
examine: the adequacy with which an objective has been formu- 
lated. Sbmetlmes a project/activity objective is inappropriate 
as_ stated^-either in relation to the nature of the project prin 
relation to the overall objectives. Sometimes the objective does 
not reflect the real purpose (as in the case of projects which 
exist for purely political reasons.) 



PLANNING SUPPORT 

Planning support evaluation is concerned_with providing the 
data to support planning efforts. It most often includes collecting 
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and analyzing such dm a§: demographic; labor market; population 
trends: and krmm t^ends. A health planner^might need^popula- 
tion trends, iriortal Hy and morbidity tables; and communicable disease 
data as well as data on current facilities and usage. Whereas a 
physical planner might need population trends, land use data con- 
tour maps to identify slope of elevation ( it has been found^that the 
steeper the slope the slower the rate of increase in^population)^LlJ 
and special market studies. Or planning support evaluation might 
include an assessment of planning and results in similar localities. 



PP0GE5S 

Process evaluation is concerned with the way things happen and 
why. This includes an analysis of key actors^ key events, key prob- 
lems and their solutions. [2] 

PPOBL^MS AMD CONSTRAINTS 



POl^TIGAU 

Political considerations include not only partisan politics Jn 
the form of local, state and federal elected officials^but^also the 
local ambiance. Such things inter-/intra-organTzationa t^jf 
prerogatives are part of the political picture. Additional political 
considerations involve legislated mandates either in terms of 
applicable regulations concerning the use of funds or in terms 
of the intended direction oi^ the organization. 



_FRAMES 

Time, or the lack of it, is a constant and critical con- 
straint. This is especially true when an in-depth analysis is 
deemed desirable. Evaluation studies must be coordinated with 
the eitywide budget process, election time frames, and proposal 
development. 

in addition to being cognizant of built-in time frames^^the 
manager must recognize the existence of scarce resources. The 

t—^tstTorTump^^ research done by Marge McCann, Department 
of Planning, Bity of Philadelphia. _ ____ , 

Z An example of process evaluation is A TAbE OF THREE CITIES a 
stody of three model cities programs which had been undertaken by^ 
Marshall Kaplan Gahs ahd Kahn at the behest of the U.S. Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. 
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frequency, scope and content of the evalaation process will be 
highly dependent on available money, available staff, and avail- 
able time (work mix). This is true whether the evaluation staff 
is full-time or part-time. 



CONFLICT IN DESIRED SCOP£/PRECIS10N 

There must be a compromise between mainagement rieeds and staff 
desires. All too frequently the manager requests information which 
can be gained through a "quick-and-dirty" study. The staff person 
feels that a quick-and-dirty is not only inappropriate but that an 
ih-depth study would yield information rabre. useful to the manager. 
Frequently, the staff person is scientifically inclined and would 
hope that all management decisions wait until scientific studies 
(e.g., random samples, matched pairs, panels) are completed. 



STAT^OF THE ART IN METHODOLOGY 



Studies of social programs lack scientific preciseness because 
social variables cannot be controlled the same way as physical 
scientists control laboratory experiments. The major constraint is 
that the effects of social programs are influenced by the environ- 
ment as a whole. Additionally^ because the data is imperfect the 
tests. and techniques which might otherwise be employed are not 
readily usable. 



PREPARING FOR EVALUATION 

The evaluation process can take several forms. On the one hand, 
there may be a sole person who develops objectives, lists criteria, 
and develops survey instruments without any input from the outside 
world. This person then announces, after a thoughtful Investigation, 
that everything is wrong and must be discarded. An alternative to 
this is the Evaluation Meeting (or series of meeti ngs) . Theeval ua- 
tign meeting allows an opportunity for those partieshaving a vested 
interest in the outcome to agree in advance as to what should be 
evaluated, in what depth, and with what criteria. 

Participants to an evaluation meeting should include: the 
person who developed the proj;ect; the person who will be managing 
the project; a representative from the citizen group (or a repre- 
sentative from each of several citizen groups); and, if appropriate, 
a representative from the client group. 

These individuals have the responsibility for first deyeldp- 
ing criteria for the selection of targets for evaluation. After 
K the criteria has been developed, potential targets are identified 

B and matched against the criteria. Once the specific targets f^ave 

been identified, the participants then reach a decision as to which 
target should be evaluated in depth and which could receive a 
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superficial evaluation. This decision might tie .based on the same 
criteria (for selecting targts) or it might be appropriate to 
develop new criteria. 

The participants to an evaluation meeting would then have the 
responsibility for identifying the criteria for success, especially 
for those projects to be evaluated in depth. 

It is unlikely that the evaluation meeting will be a single ^ 
meeting. It is more likely to be several meetings over a period of 
time with each representative seeking approval and concurrence^ from 
their constituents. The manager may find it impossible for^all the 
key actors to meet together. In this case, the manager needs to^ 
meet separately with all the key actors at the completion of each 
step. The manager then insures that the results of each meeting 
are made available to all the key actors. 

Having individual meetings does lengthen planning for the 
evaluation process. However, it insures that the key actors have 
"bought into" the program and have a vested interest in its success. 
It also insures that all the participants to the process will be 
looking for the same indicators for success. In addition, the 
participants Will provide a base of support for the manager. 



ESTABLISH PRQC&&UR£ 



Setting priorities is a process of selecting what to evaluate. 
However, this does not necessarily mean excluding any projects, 
programs or decisions from the evaluation process. Rather it^ 
implies that some decisions will be given early attention or that 
evaluation of some projects will be more rigorous than of others. 



Setting priorities requires a procedure in which the whole 
range of decision situations is narrowed down to a reasonable 
number to be evaluated. There are many procedures for setting _ 
priorities.- The exact process us^d is less important than _ insuring 
that there is a process for determining evaluation priorities. 

No manager should expect staff to perform an ih-depth evalua- 
tion either of each activity or at each level of organizational 
functioning. Some activities should receive a comprehensive 
evaluation, other: need receive only a quick-and-dirty evaluation, 
and some need not receive any evaluation at all. 

Evaluation decisions which will impact on the entire organiza- 
tion might be made based on the following criteria: 

0 how win this decision affect the overall goal? 

0 is the decision likely to be influenced by 
evaluation input? 
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b is this a decision Which will Influence fdture 
or recurring decisions? 

0 does hard data exist to help make this decision" 
if not, is it available within a reasonable cost 
and time frame? 

Evaluation decisions concerning whether or not tb^ evaluate 
project/activity might well be based on these criteria: 

0 is this project going to be faced with important 
decisions in this fiscal period? 

0 are any changes likely to be made in the project 
as a result of evaluation information? 

0 how does the expected impact of this project 
compare with other projects. relative to cost, 
people served, and potential for institutional 
change? 

0 how does this project compare in terms of 
visibil ity? 

The following is an example of using criteria to set 
riori ties: 



TheXYZ Manpower Agency is currently assessing its 
evaluation efforts for the_coming fiscal year. The 
XYZ Agency has several components and each component 
has at least one project. The key actors are in- 
terested in having a substantial evaluation effort. 
However, the lack of adequate funds imposes a severe 
constraint. At a meeting, the following matrix was 
developed. 



PROJECTS 


CI 


C2 


C3 


C4 


C5 


Urban League 
A Woman's Opportunity 
Vocational School Board 
Joint abor Council 

Prison ' 

-1 
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Mote that alLprojects are listed arid compared against the 
predetermined criteria. The ase of predetermined criteria is a 
very effective technique for avoiding "favorite" fights. 



IDENTIFY USERS 

Evaluations should be designed to be responsive to the needs 
of the decision makers^: There is no way to insure responsiveness 
unless this rule is fell owed: 

Always involve in the decision of what to evaluate those 
decision makers who will be using the evaluation. 

Who are the decision makers? Although this varies from locality 
to locality, there are two kinds of people who should be involved. 
The first type are those who will actually make the deeisioris— 
administrators, project managers, city officials. The second group 
includes those Who do not make decisions but who influence them— 
staff, citizeri groups. 

At the same time the decision situation is beirig identified^ it_ 
is necessary to identify the user of the iriformation. The user should 
be able to identify, in advance of the time of the decision: 

d the frequency of the need 

0 the format the iriformatiori should be in 

0 the scope/ depth of the information 



IDENTlF^DECISimLSlTUATION 



(t) AgencyWide decisions 

(2) Program areas 

(a) priority program 

(b) Priority decisions within the program 

(3) priority projects within each program 

(a) Priority project 

(b) Priority decisions within each selected project 
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-LEVEL ^ SAM&LE-DEeiSieN 


EVALUATION INPUT 


Agency 


Planning process 
OvetaJl strategy 


Evaluation of process 
Priorities for Evaluation 


Component 


Reprog ramming 


Alternative use of funds 
Strategy-program objectives 
Evaluation of previous plans 

for competence and internal 

consistency 
Strategies for selection of 

^)rG^eats — 


Proj ect 


Contract negotiations 
Project operations 


Defining objectives, report- 
ing requirements, evalua- 
tion design 

Monitoring performance against 
planned outputs 

01 ient impact 

Refunding 



When identifying decision situations include dril^ those 
on which evaluation results are likely to have an influence. 
Include policy decisions, planning decisions and management 
decisions (module 3, Strategy/Deeisibn Making). It is not 
appropriate or necessary to include everycdnceivable decision 
hot is it necessary or appropriate to include those decisions 
which have, in a sense, already been made. 



IBENTIFY INFORMATION NEED 

After the decision situation has been identified, the 
next step is to identify the specific kinds of information 
necessary for that particular decision situation, it would 
riot be unusual for the same information needs to apply to 
several decision situations at the same or various levels 
within the organization. 



jPENTJRY -EVALUATION-PROCESS 

Once these priority targets for evaluatiori efforts have 
been identified, _a process must be developed to do the evalua- 
tion. The process can be defined by means of a sophisticated 
PERT chart or a simple flow diagram. For example: 
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DEFINE STUOY OUTPUTS 



SPECIFY IMPACT INDICATORS 



ASSESS CONSTRAINTS ON OATA 
COLLECTION 




Have 

measarement methods been 
developed for each 
Indl ciaitor? 



SPECIFY SOURCES OF OATA 



Is 

data which can feasibly 
be acquired Identified 
ior each Indicator 



SPECIFY OATA-CdttECTldN 
HETHOOS 
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INPlCATgRS OF SUCCESS 



When determining whether o^ hot. objectives have been met or 
whether a process has been successfully implemented, it Is absolutely 
necessary to Have detemined in advance the indicators of success. 
Unless indicators are identifiecl in advance, the evaluator seeks in- 
formation about some indicators while the manager seeks information 
about different indicators. Occasionally the manager, the planner 
arid the funding agency will identify different indicators of success. 



IPEjjUFjr .MjASUREM^^^ 

The measurements are those specific pieces of information which 
are needed, to determine whether or not t^^ was met. Part of 

the evaluation plan involves identifying the quality and guantity of 
information needed and the way that information will be sec u^^^ 
measurement method must be defined in order to insure that the data 
is gathered in a way which will t>e useful and it must be gathered 
within the identified time constraints imposed by the decision maker(s). 



jX)E!jTjFY^,ceW^^ 

In order to insure a degree of success, the constraints to gather- 
ing the data must be assessed. A decision must then be made as to 
whether or not a ebhstraint is insurmountable and therefore another 
bit of information should be sought as a replacement; whether or not 
the constraint is workable if specific steps are taken; or whether 
or not the constraint is easily dealt wuh. 



Ey_AyjALTIQN_ WORK PROGRAM 

The manager must insure that an evaluation work program is 
developed. This^ like the detailed work program (Module 6, Allocat- 
ing Resources) will insure that ajl the necessary activities are 
identified, staff assigned to complete the activities, finances 
allocated, and time constraints met* 



EVALblATIOM RESULTS MUST BE 

All previous efforts will have been in vain if evaluation results 
are hot used in the decisioh-makthg process. To help insure that the 
results of prior efforts are used, the information presented to the 
urban manager must meet certain criteria: 

b the results must be what the manager needs (appropriate) 

b the results must be reliable 

0 the results must be available when needed (timely) 
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6 tfie results must reach all who need it 

6 the results must be trusted by the manager (credible) 

d the results must be in a usable form 

SUMMARY 

Evaluation is an Integral part of tfie strategic planning^process. 
it can provide various kinds of informatien to support locaKdeci si on 
mafcing. But in Order for evaluation to be available when and where 
needed a process must be set up in advance. It is during the^planning 
phases that an Identification should be made of the decisions to be 
made, the information necessary to make_thbse decisions, and how to 
insure that the information will be available. 

It is the responsibility of the Urban manager to insure that 
this information will be available by allocating the necessary time, 
staff and financial resources. Unless evaluation activities are in- 
cluded on the organization work program, the chances are excellent 
that they will hot happen. 
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PLANNING FOR EVALUATION WORKSHOP (90 Minutes) 



INStRUCTidNS 

FIRST: For the project your departmeht has developed, identify 
the significant. decisions Which would likely be in- 
fluenced by evaluatibh. Which of these change-oriented 
decisions would be made before^ during, and after the 
completion of the project? 

SECOND: Wording as a group determine what kind of information 

will be needed to make those decisions and identify who 
(what level) will make those decisions. 

THIRD: Working as a group determine what information will be 
heeded on a routine basis to monitor the performance 
of the project. 

FOURTH: Working as a group determine what information will be 
needed to determine the impact of the project. 



EXERCISE 



(I) 



(2) 



Significant Management 
Decisions 



Eval uation 
Needed r 



on Who will make 
iion Decision 
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(3) 



Monitoring Information 
fieedecL 



By Whom 



How Often How ColVecte^ 



How will you know if the project made any difference? 

Indicators Inforroation Needed 
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NOTES ON QUANTITATIVE APPLIGATIONS 



The following notes were written by Jim DeCarld, 

Director of the Center for Management Development at 

Frostburg State eollege (Harylahd) to provide anoverview 
of several of the more cbmmohly applied quantitatiye_ 
techniques. No attempt has been made tq_ describe the 
underlying theory or to show why these techniques work. 
Many simplifying assumptions are implicit in_ these notes 
and relatively simple examples have been chosen to 
illustrate the applications. For a more thorough coverage 
of these and other quantitative techniques, the reader 
is referred to any of the standard texts oh operations 
research, management science, or quantitative methods. 




Pectgjoh Trees 



beclSldn theory is a systeSatic and quantitative, approach to the study 
of deCiision tnaking-' ^t seeKs tnethods for selecting the best course of 
aCiCion from a set o£ possible alternatives. The decision tree is one of 
the tools that has been developed from the application of decision theory. 

Bectsion trees provide a graphical presentation of sequential decision 
processes, they show at a glance when decisions are expected to be made, 
Vh^t the possible conaeauenccS are^ and what the resultant payoffs will be. 
tjsing the decision tree, ^nanagement can examine the impact of a series of 
decisions (multi'-period) oh the objectives of the organization. The _ 
graphical presentation helps in understanding the interactions among alter- 
hative courses of action, uncertain events, and future consequences. Another 
advantage is that the resuic^s of the computations are depicted directly on 
the tree/ thereby simplifying the analysis. 

In order to apply the decision tree technique, the decision maker must 
detettnine four pieces of infoftn^tion : 

1. The alternative courses of action. 

2. The states of nature. 

3- The probahilities of the states of nature. 
A. The payoffs* 

Decision making by definition Involves two or more options (strategies) 
or alternative courses of action, tha decision maker will want to identify 
all feasible options so that a complete analysis may be undertaken. 

For each option identified there will_be some number of our.comes pos- 
sible. (The number of outcomes can range from a single possibility to_an 
untlmited numb. m of possibilities-) These outcomes, or consequences > are 
sometimes referred to as a state of nature. A state of nature can be a 
state of the economy, a weather condition, a political de^.5iopment, or other 
situation in which the decision maker has little or no control. The states 
of nature are usually hot deterwinied by the action of a single individual or 
an organization.. They are basically the result of _an "act of God," or the 
result of many forces pushing in various directions. 

The.decisioh maker needs to ask: "What is the likelihood of these 
states of nature occurring?*' It is generally necessary to answer this 
question in terms of e?cplicit chances or probabilities. 

The payoff or the consequ*.^nce associated with a certain alternative 

and a specific state: of nature is generally expressed in moiieLary terms. The 
payoffs can be thought -^^ as conditional since a specific payoff results ^ 
from a -i^ i:f ic st ite Oi: r^ature occurring after a certain alternative course 
af action has been t=?kevK An important point to remember is that the payoff 
is .r;tiasuted withto' d ^>pecif ied period (e.g. , after one v^.ar). This period 
XB sometimes ruf^r:ed to as the decision horizon. 

The process o£ applying the decision tree technique involves three 
luajoTr ?teri>: 

1, Developing the framework of the decision tree. 

2, EhtarinR the probabilities and financial data. 



3. Determining the optimuinal course of action. 

A simple example will be sued to illustrate the application of this 
technique. The County Director of Tourism is . trying to develop an appro- 
priate strategy to attract additional conventions to the county during the 
coming year. 

One option was to attend the annual meeting of Executive Directors of 
National Trade and Professional Assbciatibhs. These were the people who 
recommended conventions sites to their members. The Director of Tourism 
estimated that attendance at such a meeting could result in a sixty_percent 
chance of attracting twelve additional conventions to the county during 
the coming year. The Director further estimated a thirtypercent chanceof 
attracting six additional cbhvehtiohs and only a ten percent chance of at- 
tracting no additional convehtibhs as a result of this effort. The costs 
associated with attending the meeting, including travel, lodging, entertain- 
ment, booth construction, and booth materials, were estimated at $11,000. 

Another alternative was to develop and print a new brochure highlighting 
the more attractive features of the county^ It was estimated that $5,000 
would be required tb prepare sufficient quantities of such a brochure. The 
Director felt that the brochure wouid_result in a seventy percent chance of 
attracting eight additional conventions and a twenty percent chance that no 
additional conventions would be attracted. Because of the increased activity 
of other convention sites^there was also a ten percent chance that two con- 
ventibns might go elsewhere next year. 

A third option was to do nothing. The Director estimated that there was 
only a twenty-five percent chance pf attracting four additional conventions 
without any special promotional effort. There was also a fifty percent 
chance of no additional conventions and a twenty-five percent chance that 
three conventions ordinarily held in the county would go elsewhere. 

The Tourism Office estimated that each conventions held in the county 
resulted in a net economic benefit of approximately $2,000^ The Director of 
Tourism wondered which strategy would provide optimomai results. 

in terms of the four elements mentioned earlier, the follcring infor- 
mation is available: 

1. Alternatives: attend meeting, print brochure, do nothing. 

2. The states of nature: attract new conventions, attract no hew cbri- 
ventioris, lose conventions. 

3. The probabilities: these have been assessed for each of the states 

of nature. _____ _ _ _ 

4. The payoffs: costs associated withattending the meeting and printing 
the brochure have been estimated. The net ecohdmic benefit to the 
county has also been estimated at $2,000 per convention. 

A simple decision tree can be constructed which incorporates all of the 
above information. Conditional paybf f s, in the form of net cash flow, have 
been calculated and are also shown bn the decision tree. 

th^ next step is tb calculate a monetary value for each strategy. so that 
a comparison can be made. The strategy selected will be the one resulting 
in the largest net economic benefit to the county. An expected value for each 
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iStrategy 



State of nature 



Conditionai payoff 



Attend Meeting 
-11,000 



Attract 12 (.60) 



+24,006 



Attract 6 ( .30) 
" +12,606 



'i Attract.^ 0,_ (^10) 



<^+13, 



000 



\ +1,000 



• -11,000 



Print Brochure 

-sTobo" 



Attract 8 (.70) 
j" +16*000 



Attract 0 (.20) 



+11,000 



- -5,000 



Lose 2 (.10) 

-4*000 



s;; -9,000 



Do Nothing 



Attract 4 (.25) 
+8,000 



Attract d (.'50) 



+8,660 



+0 



^se 3 (.25) 

-6,000 



-6,000 



G7 



strategy can be determined. This expected value is nothing more than a 
weighted average -of the possible outcomes using the probabilites as weighting 
factors. The expected value for any alternative is calculated by adding the 
product of the p^obibiiity of occurrence for each state of nature and the 
conditional payoff for that state. 

This is done for the "attend meeting" strategy as follows: 

EV (Meeting) + .6_ .<$13,000) + .3 ($1.0Q0) + .1 (-$11,000) = $7,000 

The expected vklues for the "print brochure" and "do nothing" strategies are 
calculated in a similar mariner: 

EV (Brochure) = .7 ($11,000) + .2 (-$5,060) + .1 (-$9,000) = $5,800 

EV (Nothing) = .25 ($8,000) + .5 (0) + .25 (-$6,000) = $500 

From this information, the Director of Tourism can see that the Qptimumal 
strategy is to attend the meeting. It should be pointed out that $7 000 is 
the expected or average payoff. If the Director decides to attend ^he meetxng. 
the actual benefit to the county will be some amount other than $7,000.^ How- 
ever, the $7,000 represents the average benefit the county can expect if it 
faces similar dec ons over a period of time and -nakes those decisions in 
a consistent manner. 

The most difficult aspect of applying this technique to practical situ- 
ations lies in determining the appropriate probabilities. _It, is sometimes 
possible to rely on historical data. Often, however, an educated guess as 
to the likelihood of accur^ence of any state of nature must be made. Obvi- 
ously the results will be no more accurato than are the probabilities. 
Another difficulty sometimes arises in assessirig the financial consequences 
of a particular state of nature. Sometimes there are no direct financial^ 
cons^uences. In such a case an estimate of indirect financial impact must 
be made to allow comparison of the alternatives. 

The unique feature of decision trees is that they allow management^to 
combine a clear graphical presentatJon.of^the impact of various alternative 
courses of action with the analytical technqiues of expected value. The 
computations required in decision trees can usually fi'"^'"^""^^^^-^^^ 
computer is required only when extremely large and complicated trees are 
analyzed • 
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LINEAR PROGRAMMING 



Linear Programming is one of the best developed and most widely applied 
disciplines of Operations Research, It is but one of the techniques that fit 
into the general class known as Mathematical Programming, Linear Programming 
cbhcerhs itself with the optimum alldcatioti of limited resources ainong com- 
peting activities under the constraints imposed by the situation being analyzed. 
Thus, Linear Programming is applicable when limited resources must be shared 
among a number of competing demands and all decisions are_ interlocking because 
they have to be made subject to a common set of constraints. These constraints 
could be of a financial, technological, marketing, organizational, any _ 
other nature. In broad terms. Linear Programming canbe defined as a mathe- 
matical representatidn aimed at programming (or planning) the best possible 
allocation of scarce resources with a ni^t^ematicai model used in that repre- 
sentation characterized by exclusively linear functions. 



Generally speaking, there are two conditions that must be satisfied if 
Linear Progratmning is to be applied: 

1. There must exist an objective such as revenue, profit, cost, quantity, 
which is to be optimized and which can be expressed as or represented 
by a linear function. 

2. There must be restrictions on the amount or extent jf attainment of 
the objective and these restructibhs must be expressable as, or repre- 
sentable by, a system of linear equalities or inequalities. 

Before considering the techniques for solving Linear Programming problems, 
ii: is important to understand what is meant by linear functions and equalities 
and inequalities. A linear function is One where the_value of one variable 
is linearly (or directly) proportional to the value of the other, A linear 
function is represented geometrically by a straight line. An inequality can 
be one. of four types: 

1 . Less than 

2. Greater than 

3, Less than or equal to 

4, Greater than or equal to. 



Although the practical applications of Linear Programming cover an 
increasingly broad range of problems, it is possible to distinguish five 
general stages that the aiolution of any Linear Programming problem should 
follow: 



Solution Stages 



1. 



Formulating the model. 



2. 



Gathering the data. 
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3. 



Obtaining the optimum soiation. 
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4. Applying sensitivity analysis. 

5; Testing and implemehtihg the solution. 

The stages are not clearly defined, contain common overlaps , ^nd _ strongly ^ 
interact with each other. A discussion of the main characteristics of each 
Stage follows. 

The application of Linear Programming ii a practical situation begins 
with the development of the Linear Programming model. The first step m 
tnodel formulation Is defining the decision variables. This necessitates, 
identification of those variables which are most adequate to describe the^ 
situation being examined. Selection of the objective function is the second 
aspect of model formulation. Once the decision variables are established, 
it is possible to determine the objective to be minimized or maximized^, 
provided a measure of performance (or effectiveness) has been jstablished 
and can be associated with the values that the decision variable can assume. 
This measure of performance is necessary if we are to be able^ to evaluate 
various courses of action. The most common index in practical applications 
is dollar value. This defines the objective function as mmiraization of 
cost or maximization of profit. However, other objectives are possible.^ 
In fact, the definition of acceptable objective function can constitute a 
serious problem in some situations. This is especially true when social 
or political considerations are involved. In addition, there can be con- 
flictlhg objectives, each important in its oWn right. In these situations, 
it is ufually helpful to define multiple objective, functions and to solve 
the problem iith respect to each one. separately observing the values that 
all the objective functions assume in each solution. U no one solution 
can satisfy the multiple objectives, at least the manager ^can^make a 
decision knowing what the consequences for the various obaectives^will be 
The final aspect of model formulation ±s describing the constraints This 
requires identifying all of the constraints that characterize the problem 

and describing them in terms of linear e9°^<^i°"^ "/"^^"^I'J^^'^Jil"^ 
will be one equation or inequality for each constraint that is identified. 

Having developed the model, the iecond step is to select the data for 
±ts solution. This usually represents one of the most time consuming and 
costly efforts required by the Linear Programming approach. 

Several techniques are available for solving Linear Programming 
problems. A discussion of the techniques applicable to problems ^involving 
only two variables is presented later in this paper. Most practical 
problems are best solved using the computer. 

One of the most useful characteristics of linear programming i^Lhe 
ability to perform sensitivity analysis on the optimum solutions. These 
post-optimum analyses are important for several reasons: 

1 Data uncertainty: It is often significant to determine how sen- 

Bitive the optimum Solution is to changes in the decision variables. 

2. Dynamic considerations: How should recommended courses of action 
be modified over time when changes most probably will take place in 
the original specifications? 

3; input errornr what is the effect on the optimum solution of errors 
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in the original formulation of the problem? 

Before implementing the solution, steps miist be takish to confirm that 
the model which has been developed is a reasonable represeritatibri of the 
actual situation. Only then car plans be made for implementation. 

A simple example follows which illustrates the application of this 
techriioue to a practical problem. Although this example contains only two 
variaUlfcs and can be solved using a graphical approach, the process of 
formulating the model is the same as for problems with any number of var- 
iables. 

The Director of the Department of Public Works has_decided to explore 
the possibility of maniufacturing the concrete required by the DPW. At a 
meeting with the city engineer, the Director learns that each_unit of 
concrete requires at least: 12 units of fine sand, 12 units of coarse sand, 
and 10 units of gravel. The owner of a local quarry has indicated that the 
two required ingredients are available in sufficient quantities to enable 
the city to meet its projected needs. Ingredient A will cost $.06 per pound 
and contains 4 units of fine sand, 3 units of coarse sand, and 5 units of 
gravel. ingredient B costs $.10 per pound and contains 3 units of fine sand, 
6 units of coarse sand, and 2 units of gravel. The Director wants to 
determine the least cost mixture so that a comparison with commercial prices 
can be made. 

This is a problem in product mix or blending, and the decision 
variables are the amounts of ingredients A and B to be combinisd to form one 
unit of finished product. The Director has identified the objective as one 
of minimizing cost. The constraints arise from the requirements that there 
be a specified number of units of three substances. Therefore, three 
inequalities will be required in the mathematical model. The inequalities 
necessary to describe this problem are: 

Fine sand: 4A + 3B ^ 12 

Coarse sand: 3A + 6B 12 

Gravel: 5A + 2B ^ 10 

The first inequality says that the number of pounds of irc.redient A times 4 
units of fine sand per pound plus the number of pounds b- ingredient B times 
3 units of fine sand per pound must be greater than or equal to 12 units. 
The other two inequalities are interpreted in a similar manner. 

The Director's objective to minimize cost can be expressed as follows: 

Minimize: .06A + .lOB 

This can be read as saying that we want to minimize the total cost of the mix 
which is $.06 per pound times the number of pounds of ingredient A plus $.10 
per pound times the number of pounds of ingredient B. 

These three inequalities along with the minimization statement represent 
the mathematical model for this problem. (I^shouid be understood that non- 
negative answers are required; therefore, implicit in the model are the re- 
quirements that both A^JStn^^B be greater than or equal to 0.) 
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Ucanse only two variables are invoived, a graphical technique may be 
appiiea to iolvi for the appropriate values of A and B. The first step in 
applying this technique is to graph the inequalities. 



4.0-^ 



3.0 



Coarse Sand 



..-Cost = $.30 



2.4 



2.0 *- 



I 



Fine Sand 

- Gravel 



0-8 . 2.6 3.0 A.O 5.0 
pounds of B 

Anv combination of ingredients A and B represented by a point lying above 
Si three constraint lines will simultaneously satisfy all three requirements 
and. Se?^f or^! is a candidate fo^ the final mixture. However, we are trying 
?o detemlne ^hat mixture which will result in the lowest cost. To determine 
the iSSt co^t mixture, we must first represent our objective on the graph. 
We do this by arhltrartiy selecting e value for cost. Any other flgur^ 
selected to Represent cost will Result in a line parallel to the one shown. 
If the?^ 1^ a unique solution to this problem (i.e. , only one point will ^ 
ilmultane^usly satisfy the constraints and achieve our objective) , then that 
^olSloniil lie ox: an isocost Un^ at the intersection of two constraints 
tSt "rctosest to the origin. By dfawing isocost lines through each inter- 
aec ion and Parallel to our original objective line, we can ^etermina which 
intersection lies closest to the bti|in. For this problem, we can see, that 
t£ optifflom mix lies at the intetsecllon of the fine sa^d and coarse sand 
^nLlKint lines If the graph has been drawn accurately enough we can read 
tSlppropriaH ^ixJurfdireca^^^ (If thi. is not possible algebraic techniques 
may be applied to determine the point of common intersection_^f or two lines.) 
p?on, the graph we see that 2.4 pounds of ingredient A and 0,8 P°^nds of _ 
ingredient B are necessary. The.totai cost of such a mixture will be $.224. 



Since the Director ordinarily purchases concrete in 50 pound bags, this 
solution must be extended to enable a comparison to be made. Our recommende i 



mixture requires that for each pound of ingredient B there be 3 p6uhds_bf 
ingredient A. Therefore, in a 50 pound _bag of concrete we would use 37H 
pounds of ingredient A and 12^$ pounds of Ingredient _B. Thus, the cost to 
manufacture a 50 pound bag of the concrete will be $3.50. (Of course, we have 
not taken into account the cost of labor or equipment necessary for the 
manufacturing process. The Director will have to factor these considerations 
into his final decision.) 

It is worth emphasizing that the process of applying Linear Programining 
techniques is_the same ho matter how many variables are involved up to the 
application of a solution technique. For problems involving more than two 
variables, other than a graphical approach must be used. 
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PERT/ePM 



Network Planning referstd a set^of graphical techniques used in plan- 
.i«g. ~ing ana contr.Ui«g pgec.s. THey ----- ^ are^Pro- 
rr^lfala^tiorrnrn^view^KLi^ and Critical Path Method (CPM). 



PERT and CPM were developed independently and at about the same time 
in the late i950's. CPM was developed by Remington ^^^^"^ ^^^^^^ 
Stnoany in 1957. Originally developed as a management aide in scheduling 
Stenance shut down! of cLmicai processing plants. CPM came to bemused 
S Twide variety of engineering activities. PERT was developed by the U.S. 
Sv^ Special Projects Office in 1958 for scheduling and controlixng the 
Polaris Missile Project. 

For these techniques to be most applicable, a project must have the 
following characteri£ tics: 

1. It must have well-defined tasks whose completion marks the end of 
the project. 

2 The tasks are independent; they may he started, stopped, and con- 
ducted separeately within a given sequence. 

3. The tasks are ordered; they must follow each other in a given 
sequence, 

4. k iask once started must continue without interruption until 
completion • 

The Network Plan sutnmartzes a great deal of itT.portant information: 

1. Activities reauired 

2. Their precedence relationships 

3. Slack ti in the schedule 

slack time and the critical path -hrough the project. 

The application of Networking Techniques consists of three basic steps 

I : planning 
2. Networking 
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3. Controlling 
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The stages^ are r' *: clearly u*. ad^ contain common overlaps, and strongly 
interact wiv-* caci? ovher. -^-^ icussion of the main characteristics of each 
stage follows 

During the planning rxr.^--^ a complete, and thorough job of project analysis 
must be performed, s .-ilcr^' results iii some of the greatest benefits of 

Networking applicatlovir : : ;L'ie planning is thproughi the result is early 
knowledge of the pzojL,CL > <^ ,nsight into fietails #nd_anticipated problem 
areas that cannot be bbtai.-feic xii any other fashion. This phase requires the 
identification of all of thsi activities required to complete the project as 
well as the precedence relationship that exists among these activities. 

During the Networking Phase ah arrow diagram is constructed which 
graphically represents the sequence and interdependency of the activities 
identified during the planning stage. As a result of this pliase^ Che project 
manager will have a complete schedule and will be able to identify those 
activities which lie on the critical path. 

During the Control Phase the project manager can compare actual usage 
of time and resources against the original estimates* This makes It possible 
to prepare status reports with revised schedules reflecting actual project 
conditions. These istatus reports may require reassignment of resources so 
that the project is completed in a timely manner. 

A simple example follows which illustrates the application of Networking 
Techniques to a practical problem. 

A small manufacturing firm has agreed to locate in a new industrial park 
if the local development company can have a shell building constructed and 
ready for occupancy within sixty days. The engineering staff of the develop-- 
ment company has prepared a list of those activities which are required to 
construct the shell building. The precedence relationship of all of the 
activities has been identified along with estimates of the time required to 
complete each activity. 



ENGINEERS ^ - ESTIMATES 



Time £st±itiaCes 



Task 



Predecessor 



Optimistic Most tikely 



Pessimist j 



Install electric lights 
Finish grade/landscape 
Finish 



Install trails 
install OH doors 
Pour concrete floors 



Set wooden poles 
Set wooden trusses 
install roof 



Start 

Purchase poles, trusses, OH doors 
Purchase roof, walls 
Purchase electric lights_ 
Remove debris on_site _ 
Fill/grade to level surface 
Excavate/pour pole footings 



D,J 
L,M 
N,0 



C;I 

C,I 
J,K 



G,B 

a 



H 



A 
A 
A 
A 
E 
F 



6 e 

ie id 

3 3 

i i 

1 2 
5 7 

2 3 

4 5 

3 4 
2 4 

2 3 

4 6 

3 3 
2 4 

5 7 

b d 



0 
25 
3 
1 
3 
9 
4 
15 
8 
6 
4 
11 
3 
6 
9 

d 




In the table, the predecessor activities are those-act±v±t±es_which 
roust be completed before the succeeding activity catl begin; The^optimistic 
time estimate is the shortest pbssible time for completlonof the activity 
if ail goes well (there is one in one-hundred chance of less time being 
reduired). The pessimistic time represents the longest time required for 
completion of the activity under adverse cbriditions^bat barring acts^ of 
nature (there is one in one-hundxed chance of more time being required) . 
These three time estimates are used in calculating the expected ti'ip -oraxng 
to the following formula: 

^- 0Dtlrol^ie-*- 4- ( Most Ltk -iyj + Pessin- a '> 

Expected Time = — ^ 

AS ortginaiiy developed, PERT require these three time estimates although 
it is becoming more and more common to use a single estimate of time. CPM 
teduires only an estimate of the expected time. 

The engineers used the above formula to calculate the following expected 
times: 

EXFECTED TIMES 



A:0 


1:4.5 


B:12.5 


J:4 


C:3 


K:3 


D:t 


L : 6 . 5 


E:2 


M:3 


F:7 


N:4 


G:3 


0:7 


H:6.5 


P:0 



These are the times that will be used to determine the project schedule. 

The next step Is to develop the arro* diagram. This diagram will^graphically 
Dtesent the ssqaence of activities as well as the interrelationships which 
List. In drawing the diagram an arrbW is used to represent each task or 
activity Which has been identified. There is no significance attached to the 
leneth of the arrow. Circles are used to identify the starting and^ending 
point of an activity. These circles a^e referred to as events and do not 
consume any time. Activities represented by arrows leaving a given circle 
cannot begin until all of the activities represented by arrows entering a 
.irrie have been completed. It is conventional to identify the events using 
nimbels Sch that thi tail of a given arrow always has a lower number than 
the head of that arrow. 

It was necessary for this project to insert two dummy activities With- 
out these dumjny activities the diagram at that point would have looked as 
follows : 



J. 



;8,.. N 

" " L y. 
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The dummy activity from event 7 event 8 is necessary because activity N_ 
depends bri activity D but not on Activity J or K. .Dummy activities , require 
0 performance time. The dummy icti>7ity from event 7 to event 9 is necessary 
so that activities J and K each have a unique numeric identifier.^ By 
inserting the dummy activity, activity J is identified by events 6 and 7 
while activity K is identified by events 6 and 9. 

Tho next step is to calculate the early start and early finish times. 
Early start time is defined as the earliest possible time for starting an 
activity assuming that all predecessors also start at their early start times. 
In calculating these times it is conventional to work from_project start to 
project finish letting the start time equal 0. The early finish time of any 
activity is equal to its early start time plus the time required for that 
activity. 

It is also possible, to calculate late start and late finish times for 
each activity. In calculating these times it is conventional to work from 
project finish to project start. Late start time is defined as the latest 
possible time for starting an activity if the target completion dat^ is to 
be met. Late finish time for any activity is equal to late start plus the 
time required to complete that activity. 

The engineers follow this procedure to arrive at the following table: 



^:arly 



Code 

S 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 
I 
J 
K 
t 
M 
N 
0 



Start 

b 
b 
e 
e 

2 

9 

12.5 
19 

23.5 
23.5 
27.5 
19 

27.5 

34 



Finish 

12.5 
3 
1 
2 
9 

n 

i9 

23.5 



27. 

26. 

34 

22 

31, 

41 



Start 
19 

39.5 

55 

19.5 
21.5 
28.5 
31.5 

38 

42.5 

43.5 

45.5 

50 

56 

53 



Finish 

31.5 
42.5 

56 

21.5 
28.5 
31.5 

38 

42.5 

46.5 

46.5 

53 

53 

60 

60 



From the table one can see that the project can be completed in 41 
days. This is well within the sixty day time table established by the 
agreement. Conversely , in order to be completed no later than sixty days^ 
from now the project must get started on the 19th. day. Thus, it would seem 
that if all goes well we can tolerate a delay of 19 days. This leads us to 
a calculation of the final two parameters available from a network diagram. 
These are the slack time and the critical path. Slack time is defined as the 
maximum amount of delay allowable beyond the early start time without delaying 
the project completion date. Slack time for any activity is the difference 
between its late start and its early start times. The critical path is that 
path through the project V7ith the least amount of slack time. ^ The engineers 
have also calcuLuted the slack time and this is shown in the following table. 
Activities marked with an, asterisk are those which lie on the critical path. 



1TB 



Slack Times 



B: 6* 
e: 20.5 



I: 
J: 
K: 
L: 
M: 
N: 
0: 



0* 
0* 
1 

0* 
12 
9.5 
0* 



D: 36 
E: ;5 
F: .5 
G: .5 
H: 0* 



Thus, the critical path for this project is the one which includes 
activities B, H, I, J, L, and 0. During the control phase, these are the 
activities that the project manager will want to monitor most carefully to 
ensure that the target completion date is met. 

As one might expect, there are potential shortcomings and problem _ 
areas in the application of these techniques* Some contractors have been 
able to use this technique Co their advantage, feiowing that contractors 
on the critical path have greater leverage, some have been able to manipulate 
the management team to their advantage. On the other hand, some contractors 
manipulate to get off the critical path and thereby be less visibli! members 
of the contract team. 

One needs to recognize that complex projects can undergo many changes 
over uime and that much updating of the network may be required. In some 
instances it is not always possible to specify the sequential relationships 
in advance. Another problem arises when the project manager focuses so much 
attention on the critical path that some other taisk delays the project. It 
is sometimes difficult to estimate accurately the optimistic and the pessi-_ 
mistic times required to complete an activity. The project mannp,er also needs 
to recognize that there are likely to be time lags _ in reporting the status of 
given activities arid therefore delays in updating the schedule. Fi ally, 
some projects may be simply too large and too complex to allow the application 
of these techniques. 
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Queuing Theory 

Queue is another natne for a waiting line and a queuing system is simply 
a system that involves a waiting line. Quening theory is a branch of manage 
Sent science that enables the analyst to clfe.-cribe the behavior of queuing 
systems . 

Occasions for applying queuing thebry are numerous and Varied. When 
people who design systems that contain queues use queuing theory, or simulation, 
to estv 'te expected waiting times, queue lengths, and so on, members of the 
queue ? i less time waiting in line. 

Several factors contribute to the need for this analytical tool. _Gn_the 
one hand, the demand for services is unstable. There are foreseeable fluct- 
uations during certain time periods. In addition, there are unforeseeable 
changes in the pattern of demand. On the other hand, the length of the service 
may vary due to particular requirements of those requesting the service. The 
result is difficulty in meeting aemand immediately upon request especially 
during rush hours. 

The mahagGment of service.- is indeed complicated^ While management 
would like to 'satisfy the service requestor, it is very expensive, sometimes 
even impossible, to satisfy everyone immediately, ail the time. When queuing_ 
theory is applied, management's objective is usually to minimize two kinds of 
costs- those associc.teci .-' th providing service and those associated with 
watting time. After qator.g theory has generated its statistical interpretation 
of the queuing system, the analyst assesses the various costs of proviQing 
service versus the costs of waiting, in order to design the system that best 
meets the objectives of the organization. This can be hplpful in enabling 
managenent to determine the appropriate level of services Lo provide. 

A queuing system is composed of the following parts: 

1. The customers and their source. (Customers are defined as those PR-d- 
ing service and are generated fro:n a popula'. • on or a source.) 

2. The arrival process. IThis is the manner in which customers show 
up at the service facility.) 

3 Trie iirvice facility and the service process. (The service is 

provided by a service facility and the manner in which service is 
provided is referred to as the service process.; 

4. The queue. (Whever an arriving customer finds -.hat the service 
facility is busy, a qunue, or waiting line, i.s termed. 

Queuing methodology is a descriptive tool of analysis. This means that 
Ehi major objective of Waiting line theory is prediction of the behavior of 
a system as reflected in its operating characteristics or measures of perform- 



ance . 



The managerial application of waiting theory involves the use of computed 
measures of performance for selecting an alternative solution to a queuing 
problem, usually among small numbers of alternatives. The entire process 
involves three steps: 
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i- Estabtish the measures of performance (or the operating character- 
istics) of the qaeaing system, 

2 'dmpute the measures of performance. 

3. Conduct a comparative analysis. 

In the first step a model of the problem is formulated and the measures 
of performance are decided upon. Examples of such measures are: 

1. The average waiting Lime per customer. 

2. The average number of customers in the Waiting line. 

3. The utilization (busy period) of the service facility or else its 
idle time. 

U, The iservice level (the percent of customers that will have to wait 
more than a fixed amount of time). 



Once the problem has been formulated, one of two solution ruethods is . 
employed to find the measures of performance. in the analytic approach the 
measures of performance are determined through the use of formulas. Unfor- 
tunately, many queuing situations are so complex tKat the analytic approach 
is-coraptetely impractical or even impossible. For those situations in which 
the analytic approach is unsuitable, the procedure of simulation can be used. 
The measures of performance must be computed fcx fi\ary coivr-e of action under 
consideration. 

These measures of performance must be avaiJable so .at a comparative 
analysis can be conducted. In queuing analysis there are usually only a pr-^ll 
number of alternatives to be_ evaluated. The number of feasible alternatives 
in a service system is usually small because of human, technical, financial, 
and legal constraints. Alternatives may differ l:i the size of the facility, 
the number of f.?cilitieri, the r^peed of service, the prioritiei: given to custom- 
ers, or in the operating procieaures. 



After the measure of ef f ectivoness has been computed for ~ach alternative , 
the alternatives can be compared on the basis of their overall effectiveness. 
A queuing system sometimes involves several measures of performance and it may 
be necessary to establish a conanon one to quantitatively compare the alternatives. 
In some cases, a qualitative comparison of the multiple measures of effectiveness 
is performed and no attempt is made to consolidate the multiple measures. 

We can think of a queuing model composed of three components: 

1. The arrival process. 

2. The service facility. 

3. The waiting line. 

Several factors are used to describe the arrival process. We need to 
recognize if the source (population) is basically infinite (or unlimited) or 

finite. Unless otherwise specified, queuing theory assumes an infinite 

population. We also need to distinguish whether ci^tomers arrive in batches 
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dr individually. eust^Sers can also arrive either^on a scheduled has is^or 
without prior notification. If they come. withoat^prior notification, their 
^rriV^l ?iTne -is_not exactly known but historical data enables .us to describe 
^^riVals by soSe. frequency distribution. With either expected or unexpected 
ar-vvals. the a^Hval process can be described by either the arrival rate^ 
or by the interarrival times. The . di f f erence_ is that in scheduled arrivals 
the Lrival Sates and the interarrival times are constant while in unscheduled 
arrivals we talk about averages and frequency distributions. 

There are several factors to consider in describing the service process. 
The first is the basic arrangement of service facilities. There may be a 
Single facility or multiple identical facilities, or multiple_but_not identical 
fncilxties. or serially arranged facilities. Service time.which is another 
factor, may be constant or it may fluctuate. Knowing the service time we can 
also idennify the service rate. 

The waiting line is described by rules and regul,-' : -: " thnr nre termed 
the queue discipline. The n.eue discipline describes icy that^determines 

he-mannlr in wEich custo.. , arejelected for ^^^^^ . ^ ^J^^^^^ Be'CaU^g 
system where selected custon-ors are dealt with upon arrival. We ma> be dealing 
wit6 a preemptive priorif .ystem in which an important customer not on y has 
priority in entrance, but can even interrupt a less important customer in the 
middle of service. Two other options are : last-in. first-sarved, and first-.n 
f irs t-served . 

A simple example will be used to illustrate the application of queuing 
theory. 

The city's Manager of Administrative Services is consideUng leasin^^^ 
of two possible duplicating machines. Model one is capable of duplicating 
of two PossiDie _^ a cost of $50 per day. Alternatively model two can 

duplicate twny-four b rr h^ur'at a cost'of $80 per day The duplicating 
cen er is open ten hours a day With an ..erage arrival of eighteen jobs per 
hour. The duplication is performed by employees randomly arr-vinj; from 
various departments whose average hourly wage i== $5. 

T- assess the alternatives it is necessary to compute and compare the 
same p aoures of performance for both models. The manager has determined that 
the r.:'evant measures of performance for this Giti:acion are: 



1. 



The average waiting time. W (the average time a customer spends 
waiting for Lhe service and being served). 



2 The average number of customers in the syst. C (the average number 

of customers in the queue and being served). 
3. The probability of an idle facility. P (id probability that 

there are no customers in the system) . 

F^rnulas are available for calculating these measures. Note that, in the 
formulas tir average arrival rate is designated by A ^ndtHe average service 
rate is designated by S (the average service time is then 1/S. The tcrmui 



are : 
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P (idle) = 1 - I 



The ratio A/S is referred to as the utilization factor, U.- This ratio^is the 
measure of the percentage of time that the system is utilized. if U is equal 
to or larger than !> the waiting line will increase without bound, a situation 
which is unacceptable to management. 

The measures of performance for each model are summarized in the follow- 
ing table. 



A (given) 
S (given) 

U 
W 



P (idle) 1 



Kodel 1 




Model 2 




18 




18 




20 




24 






.9 




.75 


20 


24 


1 


.5 




= .17 


20-18 


24-18 




18 - 


9 


18 


= 3 


20-18 


24-18 


. - .9 = 


. 1 


1 - .75 = 


.25 



The 



r can now analysze this '^ata-to make a decision. With model one 
each empi.; - Ill spend .5 hour in the duplic.-:tlng center and since 180 
persons arrive at the center each day (18 per hour times 10 hours), there 
will be a total waitinP. time of .5 ( i8u) _equaj.^ 90 employee hours _ each day . 
At $5 ah hour this waiting time will cost the company 5 (90) equals $450 a 
day. The total cost, $450 pir.s $50 daily machine co. \ equa :.s $500 per day. 

With model 2, each employee spends .17 hours in _ the duplicating center. 
Thus there will be a- total wait of .17 (180) equals 31 employee hours each 
day. The cost now is only 5 (31) equals $155.__ Add to this tne ?:80 cost of 
renting model 2 for a total cost of $235 or $265 perday lower than the model 
1. Note that even though model 2 is only utilized 75% of the time, it is still 
the better machine to lease. 



In comparing model 1 and model 2 ^ notice that although model 2 is^only 
20% faster (i.e. , its service capacity is 1.2 times that o f model 2) , the 
waiting time was cut down by _ almost, 67% (from .5 hour to .17 hour). In 
addition^ the number of people at the duplicating center was reduced from 
nine down to three. This is an indication that a common sense approach (such 
as double the service rate and the waiting time will be cut in half) is 
incorrect in queuing situations. 

The computation of the operating characteristj^^f a system enable 
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management to make such deciiiSns as: the type or size of the service 
facility, the service rate; the number of service units, and the operating 
hours . 

Managerial decisions of this type dremade both in the design stage 
of new systems and in the operation stage (improvements or modifications) ±n 
existing systems. The decision process itself, which is based on the 
descriptive informacion found in the operating characteristics, does not 
necessarily yield an optimumal solution. Rather it is a comparative analysis 
which attempts to select the best of all alternatives checked. 
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INTRODUCTION 



OVERVIEW 



Long Ra r-?v: {^nd Strategic Planning for^ Urban !^anagers i de- 
signed to ehhan tfm management planning skills of Urban i ^r- ners 
by providincj n aerials to support in-service training. Mr 
was designer 6ifdund the fdlldv/ihg concepts: 



0 the model presented be one for thinking oot_merely 
a model for planning - designedbyand for practi- 
tioners rather than utilizing an academic approach 

0 the material can be integrated into a lecture format, 
such as a classroom, but it is designed for a small 
group learning experience, providing an opportunity 
to Internalize the concepts learned through the 
Ibctures, workshops, exercises, and critiquing dis- 
cussions 

0 the material can be used as a reference manual once 
the participant returns to the work environment 

0 participants learn by doing and from each other 



- ------ To insure that Long Range and Strategic Planning for Urban 

Managers met the requirenients of practicality for in-Se^vice 
and pre-3erviee training; adequacy of cdntent, and replir lity 
both an Advisory Gouneil arid an Assessment Tee'^ were deveic-'ed. 

The Advisory Goimiittee consisting of three publlc adininistra- 
tors (a city manager^ the executive assistant to a county manager, 
the president of a state chapter of the American Society for Public 
Administration) and ah academician , responsible for providing 
input concerning the practicality of the curriculum. 
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In addition, an Assessment Team comprised of an urban 
ir,v ;itioner and a speeiallst in adult education^was responsible 
•o^ the design, development and implementation of an evoluation 
design to assess how Wdll the requirements were met. 

Infbrmatidh and feedback from participants taking part in 
the testing of Modules 1-7 resulted in the development^of a 
follow-up technical mod.;le which would provide in-depth coverage 
to material covered hrufU' in modules 1-7. 



OBJECTIVES 



Participants will demonstrate their ability^to; identify 
evaSuistioh related decisions within the context qf^the str|tegic 
Dlanhihg process; identify the information needed to make the 
most^ffeStive decisions; and identify indicators of success for 
the decision product; the elements of an evaluation design. 
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DEVEUOPMENT 

Many participants who toofc part in the tes ti hg of Ldnj Range 



l-4tya teg^i g PI gnmVng rf^^Ji^^m ,Ma^^j|»iS (modules 1-7) mehtiohed 
21 r need f or a Wanager ' s"iy^^ , This need corre- 



tHe 

sponded to a need we have seen for some time. For mar\^ years a 
review of the literature and of training pi^ograms has shown the 
emphasis to be on: 

0 an evaluation of a single entity (A process evalua- 
tion of a health service delivery system) 

0 an evaluation of a Federal program (A process evalua- 
tion of the model cities program) 

0 the research aspects of evaluation 

0 the conceptual and theoretical basis for evaluation 

0 developing the evaluation design 

However, there was little information or training availble that 
combined the theory with the practical- 

"Using Evaluation: A MahagemQilt Perspective" is an attempt* 
in a training settihgao_provicle urt>ah managers with not only ah 
understanding of how evaluatioh is part of the strategic planning 
process but also the skills necessary for integrating evaluation 
information into the decision making process. 



Oust as the first 7 modules were developed to appeal to a wide 
audience so has "Using Evaluation: A Management Perspective" been 
developed toappeal to a wide variety of practioners from many 
different areas of functional special jzation, e.g. housin?, education 
transportation, and_communit:y development. It functions for parti- 
cipants of various educational levels, ranging from doctorates to 
bachelor degrees; and at various levels in the organizational 
hierarchy, from high level administrators to junior staff members 
and field managers. 



MANAGEMENT bEVEtBPMENT EENTER 



The Management Development Center of Maryland is a training 
organization offering assistance to public agencies in developing 
effective _mahagemeht. The Center seeks. to augment, riot to supplant, 
agericy efforts in managerial staff development in providing a full 
range of management training and consulting services including 
assessing organizational training needs and tailoring courses for 
in-house use. 
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The eehter Is a unit of the Matyl arid Department of Personnel, 
It is suppdrted 'In part by a grant from the U.S. Civil Service 
ebiTinlsslbn under the Ihtergovernmehtal Personnel Act of 1970. Its 
goals are tos 

b improve the management skills of public employees 

b enhance an Organization's in-house training and 
development competence 

0 linfe educational resources with public service 
training heeds 

b enhance ah organization's ability to iC cify and 
solve problems 

0 advocate excellence in public service management 



EKLC 
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PREFACE 



In order for evaluation results to be mbst useful to the 
public sector manager it must jDrdvide useful inforniatioh. Useful, 
in the sense of being relative to the management, plahhihg decisions 
to be made. In order that the evaluation results fill this heed^ 
the manager has the responsibility of identi fyirigi in advance^ those 
decisions which will be aided by evaluation results^ the specific 
information needed; the criteria by which the iiTiplemehted decision 
(action/product/results) can be measured; and how to assess the 
impact of the action/product/ result against the overall plan for 
the organization, A graphic portrayal is: 



Identify 

. ^ Decision 

/ Situation ; 

i 

Identj^fy 
Information 



i Identify 
Criteria '^'^ 



The material which follows will describe the process by which 
all of this occurs. 



Assess 
Impact 



IBS 
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Module 8 



Using Evaluation: A Management Perspective 



Objectives : Theobjectives of this module are to 
enable participantsto: identify evaluation related 
decisions within the context of the strategic plarihinq 
process; identify evaluation information neededtb 
make effective decisions; identify indicators of success 
for the decision product; and to identify indicators 
of project/program success. 
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USERS OF EVALUATION 

Frequently i local governments are the recepients of feder^"" 
funds. The U.S. Department of Labor provides funds for manpower 
training programs and the salaries of additional temporary public 
sector employees. The U-S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare provides funding for curriculum development and subsidized 
lunches in the public schools. The U.S. Department of Transporta- 
tion has provided funds for parks and recreation as well as for 
road$. And the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
has funded community self-help brgahizations and low-cost housing 
for the elderly. 

As miaht be expected, the federal government wants to know 
what is happening with its money (your taxes and mine) .Because 
of this need to know, the federal government* through its depart- 
ments and agencies, requires recepients of federal funds to submit 
periodic reports. These may be mohthly, quarterly, annually or 
some combination. Each departineht or agency tends to have its 
own evaluation requirements. The diversity of federal funds 
coming into some localities has made evaluation a nightmare. 

To compound the nightmare, local policy makers will want 
evaluation results to determine if the program should be cbntihued 
or dropped. Should more money be diverted to this program? What_ 
is the overall iffectiveness? The project or program manager wilK 
want evaluation results to determine which strategy is most economic, 
which parts of the program are most essential, and to deterimhe_what 
is really happihing. The sometimes mandated citizen council will 
want evaluation results to determine if they are being by-passed in 
the decision making process, their expertise is used^in planning 
and implementation, and occasionally, the beneficiaries^of a pro- 
gram will want evaluation results to determine the service values 
of the program and to determine if program and projective objectives 
reflect their own needs. 

Within this diversified framework the evaluator must remain 

cognizant of the multiplicity of concerns * even though it will be 

impossible to address all the issues and all the demands. Ultimately 

resolution will depend on the kinds of decisions to be made and 
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perhaps even on who will be doing the evaluation. Evaluation s 
Palely called upon to respond to "go/no-gb" questions, primarily 

fiSuse these are few and far between. Rather, most evaluation 

efforll art directed toward a search for new strategies and^techniques, 
These strategies and techniques evolve from and are consistent with 
goals Ind objectives. To better understand this evolution, let us 
look at the strategic planning process. 

StRATESie PbANNING PROCESS 
(IN BRIEF) 

the focus of strategic planning is that an interrelationship 
exists among the various eomponerits of the planning process, -hese 
components come together in a way which ^IJfs Planned change-^ 
program and organization- to take place. Strategic^pianning is 
unique in that each decision is linked to. the.results of prror 
decisions. This linkage means that a decision sot to decide will 
also have impact on future decisions. The strategic planning 
process utilizes the budget process as a vehicle for reaching 
long-range goals. 

Bv emphasizing the logical relationship among the various 
components of the planning process, the strategic planning process 
demonslrates the linkage of the various decisions made while moving 
from GOAL SETTING through PROBLEM ANALYSIS to SETTING OBJECTIVES and 
formulating STRATEGY oh to selecting the appropriate project mix. 
and finally, to EVALUATION. This movement takes^place in foyr 
activ ?y phases: 1) specif i^aUoa of the planj 2) adapting the^plan 
lor management purposes; 3) fire^iia far implementation; and 4) 
operation of the plan. 

SPECIFICATION of the plan, phase one. involves six basic steps: 

1 Statement of broad direction and general intent.^ 
Formulation of goals - subgoals - objectives which 
provide a framework for the direction of the or- 
ganization. 

2 Situation analysis (assessment) which includes the 
identification of the nature and extent of the_ pro- 
blem. It also includes assessing the potential for 
solving the problem. 

Note- Phases one and two are to a large degree 
overlapping and interrelated. In practice they 
may dccUr simultaneously, or in reverse order 
depending upon the situation and personal preference. 
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3. 



Formulation of organizational objectives. 



4. 



Ideritifieatibri of Strategies 



5. 



Identifi cation of Alternative Projects. 



6. 



Preparation of the plan. 



ADAPTING the 



plan for management purposes: 



1. Preparation of the work program. 

2. Preparation of the budget. 

3. Planning for Evaluation. 

4. Lobbying and getting support. 

5. Submission 



PREPARING FOR IMPLEMENTATION 

Phase three, preparing for implanentatibn of the plahi begins 
when funding has been approved. At this time* staff is selected 
and/or assigned, contracts are negotiated, and support relationships 
established formally with outside departments and organizations. 



Phase four is the actual bperatidh of the plan. For the 
urban manager it includes: reviewing the management structure; pro- 
viding technical assistance as heeded; monitoring ongoing projects; 
and engaging in replahning. Replanning is the continuing process 
of modifying systems/activities based on evaluation information. 



These four phases--specification^ adapting fbr mahagemeht 
purposes, implementation, and operation--provide the urban manager 
with a process which can be utilized to cope with ehanginq condi- 
tions and changing technology. 

this approach has been given many names^-stratpic planning, 
long-range planning, executive planning, cbmprehehsive planning, 
and occasionally policy planning— but, whatever the labels the 
process demonstrates an orderly progression moving from the pro- 
blem to a solution. 



SUMMARY 
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Today, more than ever, theburden of aecbuntability is on 
local decision makers. The effective use of urban mariagemeht 
tools, such as the strategic planning process, contributes 
substantially to the quality of decision. The effectiveness of 
local governments, like the effecti^veness of the private sector 
hinges on the quality of decision making. 

To make these decisions, the urban manager needs as much _ 
Irifonnatiohas possible. Evaluation provides a way for insuring 
the availability of information. ]_/ 

LEVELS OF DECISIONS 



"I don't make any decisions" is frequently heard from govern- 
ment employees. However, it is ridt true^ Job-related decisions 
are made at_al1 levels and by all employees. What differs is 
the level or kind of decision. Before examining the kinds of 
decisions made during the strategic planning process, it is 
important to identify the various levels of decision making. 

b City Council 

b Mayor 

b Chi ef Admi ni strati ve - Of f i cer 

b Departments 



d Bureau/Office 
0 Program 
0 Project 

These levels are shown in descending order, that is, in levels 
away from the top. 



t/ Eva-Freund "Strategic Planning", 
"for-Ur^n^ Managers " Washington, DC, 
Service, 



L^a-Range:iand Strateciic Planning 
National Training and Development 
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KINDS OF DECISIONS 

Within each stage of the strategic planning process there are 

three basic kinds of decision policy decisions, planning 
decisions, and management decisions. 4-/ 

Pol icy decisions occur when the mana^ with such 

issues as: what the organization's objectivesshouldbe; whether 
or not to become involved in a particular issue; whether or not to 
take part in a citywide task force; or how to deal with newspaper 
attacks. 

Planning decisions occur when ways of implementing objectives 
have to be developed, or when deciding on program or project mix. 

Management decisions occur when an orgahizatidh begins_operating 
and sets out to achieve its objectives. Decisions have to be made 
every day about scheduling, staffing and organizational inter- 
relationships. 

Policy, planning and management decisions occur at every level 
of government. For example: 



LEVEL 



POLICY 



PLANNING 



MANAGEMENT 



Citywide 
(Mayor/ 
Council ) 



Contribution 
of general 
funds 



Composition of Evaluating 
citizen advisors departments 



Department Selecting the Allocating re- Staffing 

strategy sources and patterns and 

project mix making assign- 
ments 



Project To use eval- Adjustments to Determining 

uation meet objectives levels of 

output 



1/ Eva Freundi "Strategy/Decision Maki ng" L bng Range^ and Strateaijc 
Planning for U rban Man agers, Washington, OCT, National Training and 
Development Sirvice, T977. 
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KINDS OF EVALUATION 



There are many Rinds of evaluation. Market research, cost/ 
benefit analysis, experimental design, and operations^research_are 
all forms of evaluation in that there are ways of gathering Infor- 
mation for decision purposes. However, they are differentiated by 
the decision situation they serve, the settings in^whleh the de-. 
cislons are made, and the level of precision^needed. „Eaeh method 
of evaluation was developed for a specific context. Within the public 
management context may come performance. Impact, planning support, 
and process evaluation. 

RERFORMANCE EVALUATION 

Performance evaluation is concerned with how well projects/ 
activities are progressing in their work programs. It^is con- 
cerned with the nature of the activities rather than their use- 
fulness or appropriateness. Performance evaluation Is concerned 
with the input and output levels as opposed to the project ob- 
jectives and poses several questions: 

0 Are the outputs as planned and on schedule? 

o Are the intended participants/beneficiaries being 
served? 

0 Are expenditures as planned? 

Data to answer these questions is col lected_by monitoring. 
"Monitoring" is a proeess for gathering routim information on 
a regular basis. In contrast, evaluation is a much broader con- 
cept which involves not only monitoring, but also the collection 
of information on a special -purpose basis. 

Under the umbrella of performance evaluation, one can also 
pose questions regarding program efficiency. 

e What is the average cost per person served? 

0 How do administrative cost compare with the cost 
of service delivery activities? 

It is also possible to study quality if the standard of quality 
can be determined in advance. It.should be noted that performance 

evSluItio^ always includes an implicit ^",1^ ^.^'If a Lb- 
behind schedule, the decision maker needs to know why. If a sub- 
onit is Seing operated inefficiently, the urban manager needs to know 

Why. 
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Because resources are limited, the urban manager wants to 
know about the effectiveness of each dollar spent. Useful cost 
analysis is dependent on a financial information system which iden- 
tifies the cost of providing various types of services and serving 
various target groups, eost-effectiveness analysis can be computed 
in terms of cost comparisons which combine cost-effectiveness 
measures with cost information based on Unit costs for various 
activities. 

cost can be examined and analyzed in many different degrees 
of detail^ depending on the availability of data and the uses to be 
made of the analysis. Information on costs by activity is, useful 
for management purposes because it indicates, in general terms, 
the distribution of resources in relation to objectives, to plans, 
and the total number of persons served. Examples of basic cost 
comparisons include: 

0 ebst rati OS i e.g.* administrative costs: total 
• cost 

0 Average/Unit cost relationships 

0 Average cost comparisons, e.g., cost effectiveness 
of various strategies 



These comparisons attempt to estimate the relationship between 
ootcotnes and the cost of achieving those outcomes. Cost^measures 
can be expressed as a ratio or index in terms of the dollars _ _ 
invested per individual served or incidence of service provided, 
eost-effectiveness measures will aid in making decisions to achieve 
the optimum allocation of available resources. 



IMPACT EVALUATION 

Impact evaluation attempts to measure the extent of net change 
(institutional /community/individual) brought about by the program. 
This implies a relative measure where changes and achievements^ are 
measured in relation to the achievements and changes which might 
have occurred without the program. 

Impact evaluation focuses on answering the question, ^"What^ 
difference did it make?" and attempts to assess not only the ^tended 
consequences (objectives) butalso the unintended^consequences^ Saying 
that imoact evaluation focuses on the extent to which the project 
objective is rklized is an over-simplification, because there is 
also an implicit comniitment to examine the adequacy with which _an 
obiective has been formulated. Sometimes a project objective is 
inappropriate as stated-either in relation to the nature of the 
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project or in relation to the overall objectives. Sometimes the 
objective does hot reflect the real purposes, as in the case of 
projects which exist for purely political purposes. 



PLANNING SUPPORT 

Plaririihg support evaluation is concerned with providing the 
data to support planning efforts. It most often includes 
collecting and analyzing such data as: demographic; J abor market; 
population trends; and marketing trends. A health planner might 
need population trends, mortality and morbidity figures. _and 
communicable disease data as well as data on current facilities 
and useage. Whereas, a physical planner might need population 
trends, land data use. contour maps to identify slope of evaluation 
and special market studies. Or planning support evaluation might 
include an assessment of planning and results in similar localities, 



PROCESS 

Process evaluation is concerned With the way things happen^ 
and why. This includes an analysis of key actors, key events, key 
problems and their solutions. It is an analysis of the process ^ 
whereby a project or program produces the intended and unintended 
results that it does produce. It is usually descriptive and 
diagnostic. 



MONITORING 

Monitoring is a way of collecting routine data Mn^an orderly 
and systematic manner. Implementing these various^kinds of evalua- 
tion will call for both special data collection efforts and routine^ 
data collection efforts. Monitoring is the assessment of ^managerial 
and operational efficiency through periodic reports, visits and 
other managerial techniques. The usual reason for monitoring is 
to give managers data about how their projects are going, ^to_see 
if they are being run efficiently, and if they have competent 
staffs. These reporting systems are not evaluation £er se^but 
furnish useful data on services provided, populations served, and 
the cost Of providing services. 

The urban manager must be aware of the different types of 
evaluation and the different uses made of^evaluation in order to 
select the most appropriate form to meet local needs- Despite 
functional differences, almost all departments and agencies must 
answer three questions concerning the programs they evaluate: 
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b Is the program effective? 

0 Would another program or modification of an 
existing one be more effective? 

b Which delivery mechanism is most efficient? 

the most widely used types of evaluations are those which help 
to answer these questions. 

ROLES FOR EVAtUATION 

A PLANNIN6 TOOL 

Through evaluation the manager has an instrument for creating 
change. Inforraati on derived through evaluation may^lead^ to c^^ 
in- the mix of proaects; the process.of decision makingi the 
systems deielojedi and the emphasis placed on various activities. 

information derived from evaluation efforts allows replanning 
to takeS° R^plpning takes^pl^ and . 

allows for a re-examination of the^i nit alglan^^^ 
v.onianninn obiBctives are examined m light qt aaaitionaKinTur 

ii SSte^^ 

design and/or project mix. 

A MANAGEMENT TOOL 

Evaluatibn is an organized way of P^°^idi"9^3^°^™fMf to°be 
inrai decision maRing. There are many management decisions^to^be 
i°S^'throu hoCttritrategic planni^^^^^^ 

the contract and the urban manager. 
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Once projects have been identified and plans drawn up for 
implementation, a YES answer should be the response to such 
questions as: 

0 Is there internal consistency? 

0 Have data needs been identified? 

0 Does each project have measurable objectives 
and defined outputs? 

If NO is the answer, then the entire process should be re-thdUght 
before going on to implementation. Following bperatidri* evaluation 
questions such as: 

0 Are things going according to plan? 

0 Has there been or will there be a change in the 
problem? 

b Did it make any difference in the problem that the 
project was implemented? 

should receive a definite YES. 

If NG is the answer, thenthe strategy and the project design 
need to be re-thdUght and replanning needs to take place. 

The sequence of the evaluation decision cheeks in the strategic 
planning process and the iterative nature of the sequence can be 
seen in the diagram on the following page. 

In addition to being an iterative process, the evaluatidri 
decision points flowprocess should also be viewed as a "gd/ho-go" 
process. Whenever an_evaluation question receives either a 
negative response or_a response indicating that there is hd answer, 
the urban manager should not go ahead to the next_step in the process 
but instead should go back to the earlier step. Should the urban, 
manager choose to go ahead in spite of the lack dfprdper response, 
then the manager is building failure into the strategic planning 
process. 
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GUIDE QUESTIONS DURING THE PLANNING PROCESS 



*Have we identified the problems 
we should deal with? 

*Have we distinguished between 
si/mptoms and causes? 



*Does the objective have a 
measurable end product? 

*Is the identified target group 
the same one that has the problem? 

*Do the objectives relate to the 
problem? 



*Does the strategy impact on the 
cause or the symptom? 



*Is there 1 nternal consi stency with 
the goals and objectives? 

*Does the design carry out the 
strategy? 



Have data needs been identified? 



NO 



YES 



MO 



!no 



lYES 



PROBLEM 
ANALYSIS 



OBJECTIVES 



NO 



iVES 



STRATEGIES 



PROdEeT DESiGM j 
Adapting for Mgt. 1 



*Boes the project have a measurable 
batput? 

*Are all events and activities 
occurring as scheduled? 

*Are all outputs and milestones 
going as scheduled? 



*what has changed in the prdblon 
situation? 

*Did your efforts make any 
difference or have an__ impact on 
the goals? objectives? problem? 



MO 



YES 



MO 



"i YES 



IMPLEMEMTATiOM 



EVALUATION 
< 
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PREPARING FOR EVALUAtlON 



The evaluation process can take several forms. On the one 
hand, one person may develop objectives, identify J^^t^JjJ^. and 
develop survey instruments without any input from the^ outside world. 
This person then announces, after a thoughtful investigation. _ that 
everything is wrong and must be discarded^ This approach^tends^. 
to diminish the value placed on evaluation results. _An alternative 
to this is the evaluation meeting (or series of meetings}. 

tMe^evaluation meeting 

The evaluation meeting allows an opportunity _for^thbse parties 
having a vested interest in the outcome to agree in_^advanee as to 
what should be evaluated, in what depth, and with what criteria. ^ 
Participants to an evaluation meeting should.include: the person^who 
developed the projects the person who will be '"anagmg^the project; 
a reoresentative froin the citizen group (or a representative fro^ 
|ai of several citiSen groups); and. if appropriate, a representative 
from the client group. 

These individuals have the responsibility for firsyevel oping 
criteria for the selection of targets fo^eval uati on. After the^_ 
criteria have been developed, potential targets are identified and 
matched aglinst the criteria. Once the specific targets for evaluation 
have been idintified. the participants then reach a decision as to 
which tirget should be evaluated in depth and which should receive a 
superficial evaluation. This decision might be based onthe^same 
criter a (for selecting targets) or it might be appropriate to develop 
new criteria. The participants to an evaluation meeting would then 
hive the responsibility for identifying^ the criteria for success, 
especially for those projects to be evaluated in depth. 

It-is unlikely that the evaluation meeting will be a single _ 
meeting. It is more likely to be several meetings over a period of 
ti^ with representatives seeking approval.and concurrence from 
their constituents. The manager may find it impossible for al the 
Kv actors to meet together. In that case, the manager would need 
to n^et separately with all the key actors at the completion of each 
JLf ThfMnagef II that the results of each meeting are 

made available to all the key actors. 

Having individual meetings does lengthen the planning for . 
evaluation^prScess. However,Jt helps insure that 
Have "bought into" the program and have a vested interest in its 
success. It also helps to insure that all the participants to the 
irocess will be looking for the same indicators of success. In _ 
addition/the participints to the meeting will provide a base of 
supjjort for the manager. 
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ESTABLISH ^^QCEDURES 

Setting priorities is a process of selecting what to__eyaluate. 
Howe\?er, this does not necessarily mean excluding any projects, 
programs or decisions from the evaluation process. Rather it impl les 
that some decisions will be given early attention or that evaluation 
of some projects will be more rigorous than others. 

Setting priorities requires a procedure In whichthe whole 
range of decision situations is narrowed down to a reasonable number 
to be evaluated. There are many procedures for setting priorities. 
The exact process used is less important thanlnsuring that there is 
a process for determining evaluation priorities. 

Mo manager should expect staff to perform an in.rdepth evalua- 
tion of each activity or at each level of the organization. 
Some activities should receive a comprehensive evaluation, others 
need receive only a quick-and-dirty evaluation, and some need not 
receive any evaluation at all. 

Evaluation decisions which will impact on the entire 
organization might be based on the following criteria: 

0 how will this decision affect the overall goal? 

0 Is the decision likely to be influenced by 
evaluation input? 

0 Is this a decision which will Influence future 
or recurring decisions? 

0 does hard data exist to help make this 

decision^-if not, is it available within a 
reasonable cost arid time frame? 

Evaluation declslbris concerning whether or not to evaluate 
a project/activity might well be based on these criteria: 

0 is this project going to be faced with 

Important decisions In this fiscal period? 

b are any changes likely to be made in the 

project as a result of evaluation information? 

0 how does the expected impact of this project 
compare with other projects relative to cost, 
people served, and potential for institutional 
change? 

0 how does this project compare in t<^rm of 
vi Sibil ity? n i ^ 
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IDENTIFY USERS 

- Evaluation should be designed to be responsive to the needs 
of the decision makers. There is no way to insure responsiveness 
unless this rule is followed^ 

When making a decision about what to evaluate, 
always involve the users of the evaluation. 

Who are: the: decision makers? Althoughthis varies from, 
locality to locality, there are two kinds of people whb shoul d be 
involved. The first type are those who will actually make the. 
decisions — administrators, project managers, ci ty of f icial s. The 
second group includes those who do hot make decisions but who 
influence them--staff, citizens groups. 

At the same time the decision situation is being identified, 
it is necessary to identify the user of the information. In advance 
of the actual time of decision making ^ the user should be able to 
determine: 

0 the frequency of the need for information 
0 the format the information should be in 
0 the scope/ depth of the information. 



eRITERIA 

From a management perspective^ evaluation is not easy to do. 
0ne does hot order an evaluation with the same ease that one might 
order a subscription or a box of pencils. Because evaluati bh is or 
should be ah ongoing process, the cost can be very high in comparison 
to the availabil ity of resources. Thus^ it becomes important to make 
some decisions on what should be evaluated, to what extent shoul d they 
be evaluated (depth and frequehcy)^ what measurements should be used 
for evaluation? These questions should be answered before the evalu- 
ation design is developed because the responses to these questions,, 
will influence the framework of the evaluation design. The evaluat 
meeti ng described in the section on preparing for ev be 
an excellent place to begin to answer these questions. The stages 
involved would include: 

0 identifying and selecting the criteria for selecting 
what is to be evaluated 

6 assessing_the possible targets for evaluation against 
the selected criteria 

0 identifying and selecting the criteria to determine 
the extent of evaluation efforts 
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b determihing the extent of the evaluatiori 
for each of the selected targets 

b identifying and selecting the criteria for 
selecting the final set of measures 

d assessing the possible range of measures 
against the selected criteria. 

It becomes apparent that the development and use of criteria 
becdities an important step in using evaluation to serve management 
needs. 



CRITERIA FQPUSELECTim THE PRBGRAM/ PROJECT 

While the criteria themselves may vary depending on whether 
it is a single project or a complex program or perhaps an amalgama- 
tion of programs such as might occur on a federal government level, 
the process IS similar if not identical. In order to select the 
most vital projects/programs, these criteria may prove helpTul: 

0 size of budget 

o potential impact 

o linkage to other programs/projects 

o potential for institutional change 

o importance to cdristituents 

o relationship to overall goals 

o potential for continuing without special funding 

implicit in the selection of these^criteria is the assumption that^ 
programs/projects will either affect institutional change or affect 
eomraunity awareness and self-determination which would then create an 
eovirOhnierit in which incremental change (in the problem) could take 
place. 

Before implementing an evaluation base^ on the above criteria, 
it would be appropriate formal 1 eoneerned individuals to take part 
in the selection process. This could take the form of an evaluation 
meeting or it could take the fOrm of each interested party receiving 
a copy of the criteria and then agreeing/disagreeing/adding other 
criteria. This same process could be used for assessing each program 
and project against the agreed upon criteria. In both instances, the 
manager must work toward a resolution of any significant differences 
which arise. The penalty for not taking the time to involve al^inter 
ested groups (persons) will be either noncooperation with evaluation 
efforts or a del egitimi zing of the final evaluation results. ^Either 
one or both could jeopardize the using of evaluatioi! results for 
management purposes. 
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PETEmmtiM-THE EXTENT BF EVALUATION 

Typically^ the scope and depth of the eval uatlon. effort will _be 
determined by organizatibhal capabil ity based on existing staff, time 
and money limitations. The same or different criteria can be used_in_ 
deyelopihg the overall evaluation strategy. Thus, an assessment might 
result in: 

0 all programs arid projects being evaluated by staff in 
terms of their perfdrmance 

0 a selected program being evaluated by staff for 
perfbrmance arid impact 

b priority projects being evaluated by staff for both 
performance and impact 

d an agency evaluation being performed by an external 
consul tant 

0 priority programs and projects being evaluated by 
consultants in terms of a process evaluation. 



CRITERIA F( 



EetiN6 MEASURES 



While the measures themselves should be reflective of local 
needs, the criteria for selecting the measures can be very specific 
or they can be somewhat general [Hatry^ 1976] as in: 



IMPORTANGE: 



VALIDITY: 



UNIQUENESS: 



AeeURAGY: 



Dbes the measure provide useful and important 
iriformatiori (on the prdgram/prpject), which 
justifies the difficulties in collecting, 
analyzing or presenting the data? 



Does the measureaddress the aspect of concern? 
Can changes in the value of the measure be 
clearly interpreted as desirable or undesirable, 
and can the changes be directly attributed to 
the program or project? ^ 

Does the information provided by the measure 
duplicate or overlap with irtformatidri prd- 
vided by another measure? While duplication 
is usually riot desirable, there may be a 
specific instance where duplication is desired 
to substantiate other responses. 



Are the likely data sources sufficiently 
reliable dr are there biases, exaggerations, 
bmissidriSi or errors which are likely to 
make the measure inaccurate or misleading? 
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TIMELINESS: 
PRIVACY: 



COSTS: 



COMPLETENESS: 



Can the data be collected arid arialyzed iri 
time for the decision to be made? 

Are there concerns for privaci' or confi- 
dentiality which would prevent analysts 
from obtaining the required information? 

Can the resource or cost requirements for 
data collection be met? 

Does the final set of measures cover the 
actual aspects of concern? 



The 
brganiza 



specific criteria selected should represent the needs of the^ 
„.a„.....tion. In one organization, "completeness" may be an important 
criterion whereas "timeliness" may not be. 

Once the criteria have been selected, then all possible wasures 
are assessed against each of the criteria. Such criteria and measures 
may be as shown on the following page. 



SUMMARY 



To have the greatest payoff, evaluation results should be 
followed by an analysis of alternative ways to achieve program _ 
obiectfves Such an analysis should include the possible variations 
of the existing programs as well as entirely new approaches. Insuring 
thiranalysins thi responsibility of the urban manager. 

The manager must also insure that follow-up decisions are made 
as a resuU of evaluation findings. Program modificationdecisions 
should le^d to an explicit modification schedule. New approaches 
should also have a work schedule with a time frame. 

While an evaluation may indicate deficiencies in propram planning 
or prbj^ct implementation, it does not necessarily mean^poor man^^^^^^ 
exist!. Poor management exists only where there is no attempt to 
modify or change for the sake of improvement or increased impact 
on the target group. 
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TRANSPORTATION OBdEETIVE AND_ . 
ASSOCIATED EVALUATION MEASURES' 



OBdEeTIVE 

To provide access to commdnity services, facilities^ and 
employnient in a-safe, quick, comfortable, and convenient 
manner for all segments of the community without causing 
major harmful side effects. 

Evaluation Measures 

Accessibility and eohveniehce ^ - ri • 

1. Percent of residents not within "X" distance of public _ 

transit service and more than one hour from key destinations. 
2i Citizen perception of travel convenience. 

Travel Time □ ^. 

3. Time required to travel between key origin and destination 

points- - - 

4i eongestiori--dUration and severity of delay* 

Comfort _ - - Mv 

5. Road surface qual i ty ( "bumpiness ) i ndex. 
5i Citizen perception of travel comfort. 

Safety _ _ ___ _ . , ... 

7. Rate of_transportation-related-^deaths, injuries, and 

incidents of property damage. 

8. Number of transportation crime incidents. 

Minimum Cost to Users 

9. Costs per trip. 

Maintenance of Environmental Quality 

Id. Noise level along transportation corridors and number 
of persons at risk. : 

11. Air pollution attributable to transportation sources and 
number of persons at risk. 

General Public Satisfaction . - __ 

12. Citizen perception of adequacy of transportation services. 

Monetary Costs 

13. Program costs. 



Y. Modified from material presented by Harry P. Hatry. et al . , j£ac^ica1 

Prddram Ev^tuatio n^^ :State and bocal Government Offi<:4^ (Washington, D.C, 
the urban Institute, 1973) , and R. E. Winnie and Harry K. hatry,^^ Measuring 
t::e Effectiveness of Local Governnient Services: Transportation, The Urban 
Institute, 1972. 
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SUGGESTED READINGS 



American Institute for Research. Evaluative Research Strategies and 
Methods. Pittsburgh^ American Institute for Research, 1970, 

Buchanan, G.J et ^, "Political Considerations in the Design of_ 

Program Evaluation." Paper presented at the American Sociological 
Association, Denver^ September 1971. 

Fairv/eather^ G. Methods for Experimental Social Innovatidn , New York, 
John Wiley and Sons, 1967. 

Hatry , H.; Blair^ L.; Fisk^ D.i and KimmeK W. Program Analysis for 

State and Local Government s . Washington, D.C., The Urban Institute, 
1976: 

Hatry y H. P. , ^ al . Practiral-t rogram EvaTuatiofl-j or State and -Local 
Government eTficials . Washington, O.C, The Urban Institute, 1973. 



Mushkiri, S. d. ^'Evaluations: Use With eaution^" EvaT uati an:-iA Forwi 
for Human Service Becisibn tiakers . Minneapolis, Minneapolis 
Medical Research Foundation, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1973. 

Schmidt, R. E., et H. Serving the Federal Evaluation Market . 
Washington^ D.C.i The Urban Institute, 1977. 

Weiss, C. H. Evaluatidn Research: jiethods of Assessing Program 
Effectiveness . Englewood Cliffs, Prentice Hall, Inc., 1972. 
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USING EVAhUATiON WORKSHOP I (2 hours) 



iMSlRUCTJONS; 



EXERCISE: 



Individually review the project design packets 
Werfeirig as a group, identify those. decisions in the 
strategic planning process that will be affected ty 
evaluation informatior^ Remernber that some decisions 
will hot be affected by evaluatiph informatibh. These 
identified decision situations shoUld be hbted on the 
attached matrix sheets. You should have some decision 
situations for each phase of the strategic planning 
process. 

Place on attached sheets. 
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USING EVALUATION WORKSHOP 
PROJECT DESIGN PACKET 



City Goals: 



0 Maintain sense of corranunity 



0 Insure sufficient financial resources to 
maintain a high level of public services 



0 Insure citizen participation at all levels 
of government 

0 Insure a mixed (residential-commercial-industrial) 
tax base 



CTty 

Sub goals 



0 Insure a viable business community 



City 

Objectives 



'o Have 100% of city departments utilizing a 
strategic planning process by 1985 

0 Have 106% of city departments utilizing a 
management by results system by 1985 

b Obtain, by 1985, outside funding for 60% 
of the operating programs 

0 Provide home ownership dppdrturiities for 
all persons regardless of economic status 



Department: 



Department 
Objectives: 



URBAN RENEWAL 



Increase by 25% the amount of monies derived 
from property taxes on new commercial properties 
over the amount of property tax on new commercial 
property in 1968 

Increase dwelling units whose cost will not 
exceed 25% of the occupant's income from 50 
to 200 



Oepartment o Provide forrehabilltation of existing commercial 
Strategies: and_ residential properties to Increase their 

taxable value 

0 Solicit new conriercial ventures 

0 Build new dwelling units (rental/ownership) 

Projects: o Economic Development Corp. 



0 Marketing Study of CBD 
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USING EVALUATION WORKSHOP 




• 


PROJECT DESIGN 


Selected 
Project: 


b 


Economic Development Corp. 


Project 
Objective: 


0 


Within 3 years^ to have 10 new commercial 
ventures, meeting criteria, located in Rockville 


Project 
Strategy: 


0 


Recruitment 


Project 
Outputs: 


0 
0 


Availability of low interest loans 
Solicitation of new businesses 




0 


Indications of interest 


_ _ 


0 


Loans applied for/secured 


Ongoing 
Project 
Ac ti vi "ties : 


0 

6 


Identify commercial properties needing 
rehabil 1 tation 

Ongoing task force for solicitation 




0 


Ongoing source for loans 




0 


Arranging low-cost loans {2 points below market) 




f\ 

o 


Hn no inn mpH i a Cdmn<§ 1 □ ri 


One-Time 

Project 

Activities: 


0 
0 


Develop criteria for seeking specific kinds 
of commercial ventures 

Organize task force 




0 


Criteria for needing rehabilitation 


Project 
Inputs: 


0 

6 


Listing of commercial properties 
Listing of potential task force members 




0 


Listing of loan sources (banks/other) 




6 


Materials for media campaign 




0 


Coordinator Economic Development Corp. 




0 


Developer of media materials 
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Project 

Inputs 

(Confd): 



0 Director of media campaign 

0 Coordinator of task force efforts 

0 Coordinator of loan efforts 

0 Developer of criteria 

0 Developer of presentation (TF) materials 



Milestones: List of criteria to aid in identifying 

commercial spaces most likely to fulfill 
objectives 

6 Formation of task force 

0 List of loan sources 

b Completion of media campaign 

b Presentation package 

d # rehabed properties 

0 # commitments of new commercial ventures 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT CORP 
MILESTONES 

Milestone 

o Establishment of corporation 

o Criteria for new commercial ventures 

b Criteria for commercial spaces to be 
rehabilitated (set standards) 

b Establishment of task force 
{traveling road show) 

b Agreed sources of low-interest loans 

0 Identify cbmmerical properties 
needing rehabilitation 

d Hire staff 

0 Locate space 

0 Develop advertising campaign 

0 Develop promotional materials for 
traveling road show 

o Identify potential commercial ventures 

0 CommiSnehts of new commercial ventures 

b Commitinents for loans 

b Completion of rehabilitation 

0 Completed contracts of new comnercial 
ventures 

0 Evaluation of process 

0 Evaluation of impactof Economic 
Development Corporation 

o Develop an evaluation plan 

0 Submit proposal for SBA502 funds 

b New assessment code drafted 
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UmFrwe Milestone (Continued) 

d New cbhdimnatidri procedure drafted 

0 New property inspection criteria 
drafted 

0 New assessment code authorized 

0 New condemnation procedures 
authorized 

0 New assessment code authorized 



^ Aw A-^ 
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USING EVALUAfiON WORKSHOP 11 (2 hours) 



INSTRUCTIONS! 



EXERCISE: 



Working as a group. Identify the kinds of evaluation 
information needed to make those decisions identified 
In the first iioricshop. 

Place on attached sheets. 
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USING EVALUATION WORKSHOP I SII (2 hrs./2 hrs.) 



Dept. 
Proj. 





IHPLEMENTATION PHASE 


OPERATION PHASE 


-Oetisisn- - 


- JiifOiJeeded 


Decision 


Info. Neeoea 


Policy 










Planning 










Management 

22 


\ 
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USifiG EVALUATION yORKSflOP I UI (2 hrs./2 hrs.) 



Dept._ 
Proj. 



mmm phase 



Decision 



Policy 



Planning 



Hanagement 



er|c m 



Info. Needed 



SEECifMil PHASE 



Oeci-siofl- 



Tnfo. Needed 
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USING EVALUATION WORKSHOP III (2 hours) 



INSTRUCTIONS : Wbrklrig as a groups identify the criteria which will 

enable you to evaluate the results of_the decision. 

For example^ if the decision was to implement a_managernent 
infdnnatidn system^ what criteria will allow the manager 
to determine the effectiveness of that management informa- 
tidn system? 

EXERCISE: Place on attached sheets. 
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USING EVALUATION 



PROJEGT 



Kind of Decision 



Deci si on 



Criteria for ' 
Effectiveness 
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USING EVALUATION WORKSHOP IV (2 hours) 



INSTRUCTIONS : Working as a group, identify those criteria which 
enable you to measure your effectiveness in accom-. 
plishing the overall plan. 

EXERCISE: Place on attached sheets • 
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UiSiNG EVALiJATibN 



PROJECT 



Criteria for Success 



Performance 



Impact 



Process 



III-8-53 
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4lffRO0UCTI0N 
bVERVIEW 



. , »-bng^RanQe.and-St«te qJc-^^ for Urban Hahagers has been 

dMlgned^forFn-servlce training to enhance the plannf ng-management 
skills of those In arban management. 

This course was designed around the following concepts: 

o The model presented be one to structure thought, not merely 
a model for writing plans— designed by and for practitioners 
rather than utilizing an academic approach. 

o The units are sequential and mutual ly dependeht, In that 

particular units build on Information presented earlier, and^ 
therefore^ should be given In order. 

o The material can be Integrated Into a classroom lecture format 
but It Is designed for a small group learning experlehcei pro- 
viding an opportunity to Internalize the concepts learned 
through the lectures, reading, workshops, exercises and 
critiquing discussions. 

o The curriculum could be used as a reference manual once a 
participant has returned to the work environment. 

o The lectures present concepts which are applicable to a 
broad spectrum of situations and the workshops allow the 
application of concepts. 

b The time spent In discuss Ihg the woi kshbp outputs reinforces 
participant understanding between the concept and the situa- 
tion. 

o Thetjmespeht In discussing workshop outputs enables 
participants to see the variety of approaches which are 
available In each decision situation. 

b Participants learn by doing and from each other. 

To Insure that this currjcujum met the requirements of 
practicality fbr In-service and pre-servjce training; adequacy of 
content^ and repl Icabll Ity both an Advisory Committee and an 
Assessment Team were developed. 
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The Advisory Committee consisting of three public admlnl strators 
(a city manager, the execatlve assistant to a county manager, the _ 
pre^ldLt of a state American Society for Public Admlnl stratlonrand 
an academician, was responsible for providing Input concerning the 
practicality of the 1-day curriculum. The Advisory Committee was to 
review and comment on 1) an Identification of topics to be^covered, 

2) ah outline of the course content and the Instruction guide, and 

3) ah Initial draft of modules 1-7. 

in addition, an Assessment Team comprised of an "'■b3".P'-^^^|;'°"^'" 
md a specialist In adult education, was responsible for the design, 
development and Implementation of an evaluation design to assess how 
well the requirements were met. 

three 4-1/2 day test presentations were given to evaluate the 
content and method of presentation as the curriculum was being ^ 
developed. Information and feedback provided by ^he participants^ 
W^^e Incorporated into subsequent presentations. Part^of the requested 
feedback included an identification of a follow-up technical module 
which wouia provide In-depth coverage to material briefly covered .n 
the core curriculum (modules 1-7). 

The participants in each course represented a wide range of job 
skin and management levels backgrounds. ThU^heterogehdUS 
was then used to help determine which type of Junction/management 
7evel could best benefit from training with this curriculum. This 
flna package Is based on input received from the A=f "'"^"^J^^'J' 
the Advisory Committee, and the National Training and Development 
Service, and the participants themselves. 

During the third session, the trainer altered the process of 
*.he training design. This included: 

o Taking time, before the first f orma 1 1 ecture to demonstrate. 
With a flow chart, the relationship the workshop outputs 
have to each other. 

o Taking time, before the first formal lecture, to allow the 
participants to Introduce themselves. 

o Taking time, during discussions to allow participants to 
provide examples from their own organizations. 

o Taking time, during lectures to give an example mentioning 
a participant or participant organization by name. 

o Taklna time during workshops, to talk with Individual 

° p rJlif ants to assess how well they -^-"^^"^^^5^°"^;^" 

and how they will be able to use the concepts In their own 

organizations. 
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As a result, thie workshop putputs of the third test session were 
of a much higher qual i ty than the outputs of other sessions. In 
addition, ft took substantial ly less tlme_for participants (third 
session) to grasp the intierriBjationship of the component parts of 
the strategic planning process. 

OBJECTIVES 

Anyone of the alternative models of presentation should provide 
"^®3"?_^^r P3''*^'cipants to acquire the necessary skills to 
achjeve the overa j ] course objectives. Upon completion of the course^ 
participants will be abie to: 



o appreciate the rationale for using the strategic planning 
process 

° ?PP1Y and recognize techniques appropriate to the component 
parts of the strategic planning process 



o demonstrate an understand i ng of the i nterre jat ionsh i p 
among the parts of the strategic planning process 

o develop an implementing plan evolving from the strategic 
planning process 

The degree to which these 1 earn i ngs have taken place will 
determine the quality of the final presentation. 



INSTRUCTOR QUALIFICATIONS 

In addition to the general knowledges and sk i 1 1 s requi red of 
the trainer in ordier that the participant be able to leave the 
training situation havi ng spec i f i c skills, the presenter of Long 
^hge arid Str ategic Plan ning for Urban Mananers should have work 
experiience as: a manager in state or local qoverhmeht; a social 
rather than a physical planner; and training experience in the area 
of management ski 1 Is bui Idinq including such topics as decision 
making, MBO, priority setting and resource allocation. 



DESCRIPTION OF AUDIENCE 

Long Range and StrAt^gic Planning for Urban Managers has been 
developed to appeal to a wide variety of pract i t ioners f rom many 
different areas of functional specialization, e.g. housing, education, 
transportat ion , and coramuni ty development. 1 1 functions for partici- 
pants of various educational levels, ranging from doctorates to 
bachelor degrees; and at various levels in the organizational 
hierarchy, from high level administrators to junior staff members 
and field managers. 
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MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT CENTER 



the Management Development Center of Maryland Is a training 
organization offering assistance to public agencies In developing 
effective management. The Center seeks to augment, not to supplant, 
agency efforts In managerial staff development by providing a full 

range of management training and consulting services Includ Ing 

assessing organizational training needs and tailoring courses for 
In-House use. 

^ The Center Is a unit of the Maryland Department of Personnel. 
' ?_^s_?°PP°'"^?^ 'D_P3'"t by a 9fant ^^^^ ^Ivi] Service 

Commfssion under the Intergovernmental Personnel Act of 1970. Its 
goa Is a re to : 

o Improve the management skills of public employees 

o enhance an organization's in-house training and development 
competence 

o link educational resources with public service training 
needs 

o enhance an organization's ability to Identify and solve 
problems 

o advocate excellence In public service management . 
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FORMAT OF MODULE INSTRUCT IONS 



Course 

Course 
Objectives 



Workshop 
Outputs 



Materials 
Needed 



LONG RANGE AND STRATEGIC PLANNING FOR URBAN MANAGER^ 
o 



to appreciate the rationale for using the strategic 
planning process 

b to apply and recognize techniques appropriate to the 
ccHTipbrierit parts of the strategic planning process 

b to denx>nstrate an understand ihg of the interrelation- 
ship among the parts of the strategic planning process 

o to develbp ah implementing plan evolving from the 
strategic planning process 

(In order to insure apprbjar lateness and linkages of 
workshop outjDuts * I hstructor MUST have reviewed the 
consistent case study.) 

b identification of goals, sab goals for the city 
Identified in the consistent case study. 

o Documentation and specification of a significant 
problem identified in the case study. 

o Formulation of broad objectives and department 
object Ives . 

o Selection of a priority strategy leading tb the 

selection of a project to impact on the significant 
problem. 

o Developmerit of a project de'',fgn and an isvaluation 
design coupled with an apprbprlate allocation of and 
tools for managing resburces. 

o Final preseritatibntb determine if participants have 
learned the bverall jDrocess of "fi tt Ing together" the 
pieces of the strategic planning process. 

Newsprint Is optional for use by the Instructor and 
necessary for the use of the small work groups- 

Markers for writing on the newsprint 

Tape, pins, magnets or other devices for securing news- 
print to the wal Is 

Prepared fUp charts^ graphs, arid other examples frprh 
the participant manual can be made into transparencies. 
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Merely place that page on a copy machine that fs set up 
for trahsparehcfes. Check with your copy machine 
representative. 

key Points The_Instruction Guide for eachmodule contains an 
Of Lecture indepth outline which can be used for the lecture 

presentation of each module. The instructor has the 
option of omitting parts of, or adding to the suggested 
lecture. Examples reflective pf_ local conditions 
should be included whenever possibly Whenever the 
instructor has taken the time^^^^ 
examples, the training has been even more effective 
than when no local examples were used. 

Instructions The5e_ can be found both In the 'nstruction Guide for 

1??^ each modojeand on the workshop sheets. The workshop 
Workshop sheets appear after the text In each module. 

^9^^?^!?' T^^?^ ^r^. '^^'^^if '^^_^9r each workshop and can be 
Workshop found in the Instruction Guide for that module. 
Problems 

Criteria For These are Identified for each workshop and can be 
Evaluating found In the Instruction Guide for that module. 
Workshop 
Outputs 

tinkage The Instruction Guide v/111 Identify the linkage of 

that module to the other modules. 

Time Introduction 1/2 - 1 hour 
Needed 

Module I 3 hours 

Mbdul e II ^ * 5 hours 

Module Ml 3 hours 

Module IV 3 - ^.-1/2 hours 

Module V 3 hours 

Module Vl (1) 3-1/2 hours 

Module Vl (11) 2 hours 

Module VM '4-5 hours 

Small Group Presentations 1 hour 

Minimum Total Time 27 hours 

Maximum Total Time 32 hours 
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RESOURCES AND AeTlVITIES 



WBERfiRST REeElVlNG THIS PACKAGE 

1. Review table of contents of instruction guide. 

2. Review contents of instruction guide. 

3. Review contents of participant manual^ note thie material 
In the introduction. 

Notice that the written text in the participant manual 

is the full written but lecture for that subject area 

while the instruction guide contains only the highlights 
of each module. 

5. Review the objectives of the course and the objectives 
bfeach module^ these will be found in the instruction 
guide as well as the participant manual. 

6. Become familiar with the opening statement found in the 
ihstructidh guide. 

7. Become familiar with the linkages of each module to the 
total planning process. 

8. Decide whether or not to use ''experts** for all or some 
modules, and if so, arrange for them. 

9. Decide whether or not to assign outside readings^ and if 
so, prepare a preferred reading list; suggestions are 
contained in each module. 

lb. Review the case study, this will be found in the participant 
manual in Module 1. If time is available^ addi tidhal data 
related to the participants^ such as housing or social 
services, could be fabricated and added to the case study; 
or, the Instructor might desire to fabricate data for more 
recent years. 

11. Since one of the major objectives of this curriculum 

package is that the participants will be able to demonstrate 
an understand irig of the ihterrelat lohshlp among the_parts _ 
of the strategic planning process it would not be appropriate 
to preseht any mddule alone, out of context or oat_of 
sequence. Each module has been developed to provide the 
basic information which will enable the particlpanL to make 
the linkage between that and other modules. 
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PR I OELTO PR ES EWTAT 1 0N 



1. Review lecture and workshop materials. 

2. Review Instructions In Instruction guide. 



3. If desired, prepare own lecture notes; 

ft. Note where different examples should be used, especially 
those more relevant to the participants (e.g. health, 
hous Ing , transportat Ion) . 

5. Prepare newsprint or transparencies of key points of module 
using suggested flip charts located immediately following 
the ''material needed" portion of each module in the 
instruction guide. 

6. Prepare newsprint or transparencies of specific appropriate 
charts> examples^ diagrams or other i tems of discussion 
which can be found In either the instruction guide or the 
participant manual. 

7. Prepare own notes to guide discussion. 

8. If desired, preselect small work groups (e.g. heterogieneous , 
hbinbgenebUs as to job, organization, or level of employment) 

9. Insure availability of appropriate physical space for 
lecture/workshop - a space large enough to contain at 

least 4 work groups of 6 persons each in a table arrangement 
a blackboard is desirable. 



10. Insure availability of audio-visual equipment, stand-up 
easel s, newspri nt , marki ng pens, tape. 

n. If desired, insert specific module instructions from the 
instruction guide into the participant manual immediately 
after the title page for that module. 

12. Determine location of rest rooms and food service at the 
training location. 

13* Decide whether to begin with "Problem Analysis" module or 
"Strategic Planning" module. 

14. Decide the most appropriate time to have the participants 
i nt roduce themse 1 ves . 

2 12 
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TRAiNiNS iNSTRUCTibMS COMMON TO ALL MODULES 



Arrive early and pat ap prepared newspr I nt , check attendance 
1lst^> tf available. Check for requtsttloned equipment and 
supplies Including name tags or cards, paper and pencils for 
participants. 

2. Give a recap of prior session unless the prior session was 
given on the same day. 

3. If any readings were assigned between sess 1 oris , It would be 
an appropriate time to have a short discussion before 
beginning the subsequent lecture. 

^. Present lecture either by usirig text of suggested lecture 
contafried In the iristrUctrori guide arid/or other supplemental 
materials. When possible Ibcalexamples should be used 
In the course of the lecture. The use of local examples 
will aid participant learning. 

5. At the end of each lecture there might be a discussion of 
the specific points covered in the lecture, era short 
discussion of how that area (e.g. Planning, Situatjon Analysis) 
Is done in the individual organizations and the impact of 
doing it that way. 



6. Review workshop instructions with the participants after 
they locate workshop sheets which -'follow suggested readings 
In the module. 

7. Identify the current time and the time at which workshop 
will be over and when the workshop results will be 

cri tiqued. 

8. Prior to the workshop, post the critique criteria. 

9. During the workshop, part icipairits may seek "correct" 
responses, these should be turned back to the participant 
with the comment "there are no right answers; the object 
Is to seehow the process works and should be applied, not 
necessarily to ' sol ve 'Rockvi 1 1 e 's problems." Any number 
of answers may be "good" ones. 

10. At the end of the workshop period, each work group places 

Its erid product bri large sheets of paper (newsprint pads)_^ 
arid attaches them to the wal 1 for the purpose of critiquing. 
Crltiquirig will be based on the criteria posted before each 
workshop. Exercise care to insure that discussion does not 
deteriorate into an analysis of the wisdom of the output. 
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It wjtl be helpful to the jsarticipants tn go5n§ through _ 
the strategic planning process to be able to ref^r to the 
e^d prodacts of prior workshops,, Jhe most feas.bleway^of 
dolna this Is to leave the newsprint sheets on the wal s 
foJ ?he entire session, if presented 
days, or If not on consecutive days, for Pf 'Pf 
responsible for taking doWn the workshop sheets at the end 
of each day's presentation and then to place them up at 
at the beginning of the next session. 

After the discussion of group outputs P^'-t^^'Pf "^-"^y 
desire to revise or improve their work from this, or an 
ear Ir^rkshop. This would be appropriate -d ^^ould even 
be encouraged to reinforce the idea that planning is a 
continuous process. 

FIRSJ^SESSION 

1 At the start of the first session, introduce yourself or 
arrange for someone else to introduce y°"£ 
location of rest rooms and^ food service; have participants 

make name plaques (or tags). 

2. Explain to participants the !^""«P^^°^bi 1 i tf ac^^^ 
Tea to provide In-service training, appl icablity across 

irglMzational lines, goal Is ^o.^--^.^ J^'^^^/'^ndent 
nrnress rather than merely teaching specific independent, 
skills i^ each of the sevLal workshops) . These^concepts 
cin be found in the Introduction of the instruction guide. 

^ Afi-Pr the presentation of the Introduction, haVe the part ici- 
^ ?5:n?Jfy themselves (-9- n-e e ployer ma.or^w^^^ 
resDonsiblTlty, reason for participation}. Alternatively, 
r?ic? ants could introduce themselves after the opening 
Itatement and prior to the first formal lecture. 

k Briefly summarize the reasons for attendance and then suggest 
that there will be something for everyone. 



5. 



Review with participants your agenda ^or<:<^e (e.g. day of 
meeting and modules to be covered on each day). 

6 If desired, let participants decide on hours of ^merely 
^' remtnd the-; lhat'there are 32 hours of actual presentation. 

7, Distribute participant manual. 

8. BPIefly review contents of participant Sihual witt, participant^ 
suggest to P-ticipan,s 'hit there is^no^need to ta.e^^^ 

, " Vh°e:e!e 'iSdft I o a In Sails " i s i hcl uded they will 
re":oiifi:d'so They thei h.ve the option of taking notes. 
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id. Draw the|r_attent[on to the overview of the part Ic i pant 
roanual whjch descrfbes the relationship of the modajes 
. ?9 the total planning process and which also contams the 
objectives and summary of each mpdal^e^ Suggest that they 
review this on thetr own, at a later time. 

11. inform participants as to final exam or f I na 1 presentat ipn - 
If therewfll bea final presentation, distribute the 
suggested memo found in the instruction guide, page ]k3. 

12. Inform the participants that they will be heeding the manual 
every day of the course. 

13. Present overview of course which Is entitled *'Opening 
Statement'' In the instruction guide. 

lA. Either after tfie opening statement or after the first 

lecture and ''Aifore the first workshop would be an appropriate 
time to divide the participants. Into their smal l work groups. 
No group should be lar:ger than 6 persons. If they have been 
preassigned, thei r manual s can have designated codes or their 
name tag written ihadvance and placed on work tables. Or 
participants may select their own small work group. 



WHENEVER '^SITUATION ANALYSIS'* IS THE FIRST SESSION 



Remind the participants that situation analysis can take 

different perspectives. One perspective Identifies problems when 
they demand attention, e.g. complaints from citizens. Another 
perspective Is to Identify as a problem those things whlch_wi1 1 
hinder the accdmpl i shment of a goal . For thjs exercise, part tclpahts 
should consider the former and to keep jn mind that the problem 
identified as most significant will form the basis for the goal 
setting workshop which follows. 

The Instructor should let_partlcipants know that for the 
forecasting exercise there Is adequate data for general revenues, 
expenditures, and number and age of housing stock and that there Is 
limited data available for population, income and employment. The 
avallablljty of data may be a consideration in the selection of a 
problem to be solved. 

It would be appropriate to suggest to the participants that 
this particular workshop. Is somewhat lengthy and some groups may not 
complete the task and that afterward there would be a discussion on 
what was learned by not completing the task. (i,e. about planning 
for data needs; trying to do too much in too little time; niaking 
assumptions; Inadequate data resources.) 



At the end of the suggested time period, each workshop group 
shbutd_present Its findings - what current or future jDroblem was 
Identified, why was It considered a problem, what were the fmpl Ica- 
tlbris for hot doing anything. For those groups that did hot cbmjslete 
the wqrkshbpi It would be valuable for them tb present what obstacles 
slbwed them dbwni what they learned In the process bf trying to 
complete the asslghmehti and how they would approach It next time. 

WHENEVER ^^SITUATION J^NALy^l-S-'V-l-S THI- 4ErotJa PI^ESENTATI OM 



Remihd the participants that situation analysis can take 
different perspectives. One perspective identifies problems wheh 
they demand atterit ion , e.g . complairits from c it izens . Another 
perspective is to identify as a problem that which will hinder the 
accomplishment of a goal. For this exercise, participants should 
consider the latter perspective and use the class identified goals 
and sub goals to frame their analysis. 

the instructor should let participants know that for the 
forecasting exercise there is adequate data for genera 1 revenues , 
expenditures, and number and age of housing stock and that there Is 
limited data available for population, Income and employment. The 
availability of data may be a consideratjon the selection of a 
problem to be solved, jf desired, the instructor may add new data 
tables to meet special needs for specialized groups. 

At the end of the suggested time period, each workshop group 
should present Its findings - what current or future problem was 
identified, why was it considered a problem, v/hat were the impli- 
cations for not doing anything. For those groups that did not 
complete the workshop. It would be valuable for them to present what 
obstacles slowed them down, what they learned in the prbcess of 
trying tb complete the assignment, and how they would approach it 
next time. 



Sir, 
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USING THE CASE STUDY 



PURPOSE 

The case-method has become an Increasingly popalarinstract|on 
aid in recent years. Any given case may serve a variety of functions 
in a training setting. We w| 1 1 cons I der a case to be a "real 
world" description of a situation or setting requiring analysis,^ 
plahhihg and decisions. 

In this carrlcalam, the Rockvil le case has_been developed as 
a functional tool , wi th an essential , bat_11mk !t 
should serve as a common-starting point, and reference, to enable 
the participants to apply_ the pr Incjplas and techniques introduced 
through the If^tures |n the small-group workshop setting. It 
enables the participants to share a common fund of information; to 
focus rapidly upon specific problems and directions; and to try 
out and critique the components and techniques of the planning 
process. 

The Rockvil le case does not contain sufficient informatiori 
to permlt-partlcipahts to produce a fully developed plan for the 
city. The case has hot been sel ected to give |Darti ci pants the 
opportunity to find the "right" solut ion(s) to Rbckville's 
problems or to second guess the various decision-makers. It has 
been included to provide a coriveriierit starting point for a forward 
look! hg process . It provides theessehtial sense of /'what Is" 
that informs and constrains. the planning decisions of "what will 
be" and "what should be." The case lends a vital toUch of reality 
to the workshops and increases the speed with which groups can make 
decisions. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR USE 

In this curriculum, the case Is a starting pomt^ Each^ 

class will probably end up at a completely djfferent point than 
its predecessors. As the modules and workshops-progress , the tendency 
will be to rely less and less upon_the case information (except 
as background) and more and more upon the outputs of the pre- 
ceding workshops. This |s good, because the primary purpose of 
the curriculum is to transmit a sense of the essential Inter- 
relationships and Interdependencies of the steps of the planning 
process. The students are not plahnihq for Rockville's past, 
but for its future, taking the past into consideration. Thus, 
once the groups have determined their normative value systems ^ 
set goals, picked out problems and determined broad objectives, 
they may well be able to build the plan from their ov/n knowledge, 
experience and preferences. 
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After reading the case study, the class will have sufficient 
Information to discuss and agree upon goals and subgoals for 
RockvMle. Note that much of What fol lows In the plan will dcspend 
upon the values adopted at this first choice point. Some groups 
may opt for emphas Izing Increased population growth, others 
limited or no growth and some may even decide to plan for a 
decrease. Similarly, the thrust may be on economic or residential 
development or It may Be on developing population diversity. The 
case wMI provide a rapid estimate of the starting point, and 
the magnitude of the work ahead to realize the goals that are 
selected. The case will also supply sufficient *'hard data" to 
permit the small groups to agree on specific objectives, and to 
apply rudimentary forecasting techniques. 

The instructor will have to take special care to insure that 
the sessions don't get bogged down jri lengthy discussions of 
whether any given group product will or will riot ''solve" the 
case problems. There_isri't time, The coricern should be with 
correct application of the technique being demonstrated arid with 
meeting the criteria suggested to defirie appropriate application. 
For example, if a group develops an objective statement: "To 
reduce the maximum rush hour traffic travel time from any border 
to center city to 20 minutes," ddri't allow irivolved debates over 
whether 15 minutes or 30 minutes would be a "better" objectjve. 
Steer the critique back to the basics - I.e. "Is 1 t measurabl e?'* 
"is it ambiguous?" etc. It usually helps to point out that 
iri the "real world" there is more time, and more expertise 
available to discuss arid fine tune the actual measurable levels 
specified iri objectives. Point out that by writing, even 
tentatively, a clear objective, you can stimulate discussion and 
may arrive at a better objective. 

In the classroom sett ing, however , the Instructor will find 
that it is possible to encourage the part[cipants to make whatever 
assumptions become necessary to_cont|nue the assignment at hand, 
and to proceed as if these assumptions were fact. Every group 
will not have the technical lnformat|on at the! r fingertips that 
IS necessary to make the declslons_thei r project leads them towards 
(i.e., time or cost factors, ^cl lent analysis, space reoui rements) . 
Let them "invent" the data necessary to proceed (cost estimates^ 
consul tants| reports, etc.) and allow these assumptions to go 
unchallenged as "glvens." 

Finally, the Rockville case materials will still prove 
useful as a reference as group projects are desigried arid preserited 
in the latter phases of the curriculum. The iristructdr and 
participants should still consider the pot en t i a 1 Impact of 
proposed projects (the plan) upon the situation described in the 
case, as well as upon the other goals, objectives, and projects 
developed by the other groups. 
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CHANfifS_W-IHE-£ASf 



the carr[calam package does not depend upon the exclusive 
use of the Rockvl Me case study, although this study was deveioped 
expressly for thesemodules^ Individual Instructors may find 
It useful to_[nclade addjtlonal material to supplement the basic 
Information provided. Th]s is especial ly true if the course Is 
being presented_to a groap_w1th special needs or interests. In 
such a case, the Instructor may choose to develop additional 
data or s i tuat ions_appropriate to_specific settings such as 
health, houslng/conimunlty development, public safety or transpor- 
tation. The instructor may choose to "modify** the situation or 
data presented for Rockville to suit individual preferences. It 
would even be possible to substjtute a different case description 
for the Rockville one with no major diff leal ties, provided the 
instructor is careful to substitute a case with equal or more 
depth. 



Before making an entire case substitution, it is essential 
that the instructor read and understand Both the Rockvl 1 le case 
ahdall of the lecture and workshop materials, the new case should 
include the same kinds of supporting materials: history with 
similar time span; specific problems - past^ present, future; 
multi-year data for projections; supporting materials (map, 
organ I zat I bh charts budgetary irifbrmatibn) . Too much material 
will be time cbhsUmihg^ cbhf Us i ng arid_ sUperf 1 uous . Although 
no field tests have been made wi th different case material; 
substitutions might be mbst suitable If the participants have 
a special need or perspective - i.e. a very large metropolitan 
city, a regional perspective or a small rUra] setting. (The 
Rockville model does work as an i nstrUct iona 1 tbbl in a varietv 
of settings such as employees of the City of Cincinnati.) 
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OPENING STATEMENT 



OPENi.NS^AT£MEljT_ 



Before beginning the first formal Jecture, / would like to 
demonstrate the relationship {hierarchy) which exists among the 
components of the strategic planning process. 



the long range goals and sub goals will be developed In the 
workshop Immediately fol lowing the first lecture which fs "Strategic 
Planning". Both broad objectives and department object Ives wl 1 1 be 
fbrmulated In the objective setting workshop. Then strateg les wM 1 
be Identified, a project selected and specified. A jplan for allocating 
arid managing resources as well as apian for evaluation will evolve 
toward the end of the course. The final output of the groups will 
be the formal presentation which will be your chance to demonstrate 
your understanding of the strategic planning process. 
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Another way to understand these relationships is to seie them In 
the perspective of being the end products from each of the workshops. 
Notice that the output of each workshop becomes the input for the 
next workshop. 



WORKSHOP OUTPUTS 



GOALS 



BROAD 
OBJECTIVES 



SUBGOALS 



PRESENTATION 
OF THE PLAN 



PLANNING FOR 
EVALUATION 



DEPARTMENT 
OBJECTIVES 



ALLOCATING 
RESOURCES 



STRATEGIES 



(1-3 yr) 
PROJECT 
'OBJECTIVES 



0 Ihdicatdrs 
0 Decision 
points 



0 Mprk 

program 
0 Network 



0 Activities 
0 Resources 
0 Outputs 



^sub goals may be a long range desired end state in an area of 
limited focus, e.g. health/mental health; or ]t may be a short- 
range desired end state with a Comprehensive focus. 

Notice that you will begin the planning process w|th a macro 
approach which extends over a long period of time. Each workshop 
farther defines the approach until a specific project is designed. 
After this, the mahagemeht processes are developed and integrated 
Into the planning process. All your hard work should lead to ^ 
something— and so the final activity Is the presentation of the plan. 
And so, at the end v/.' this course each group will be responsible for 
making a formal presentation to a panel representing the city council 
of the case study. 
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Each lecture wHI highlight the wri tteh mater ial s . Following 
the lecture wl 1 1 be a workshop with the development of a specific 
end product- as the assigned task. . The abMlty to complete the task 
will be governed by an understanding of the concepts covered in^ 
this and prior modules. The important thing to remember is that 
there are no wrong decisions nor any r|ght declsibhs. There are 
only better decisions. As you complete each module, think about the 
relationship It has to previous modules. Thinking about these 
linkages will help you to provide a framework for learning and for 
the flhal presentation. 

Strategic Planning,^ the fi i st module, 1 i nks the major el ements 
in the planning chain of logic. The products for the specification 
of the plan and its adaptation for management purposes are described. 
The lecture describes a process by which an urban manager moves from 
the problem to Idcjntifyihg objectives, and then to the strategies. 
In addition the lecture describes the process of moving from long- 
range goals to short-range operational planning. 

Situation Analysis, the second modu^e^ includes isolating 
the causes from the symptoms ; determining the extent of the problem; 
and, deciding on an appropriate level of involvement. The participant 
is then exposed to a model which generates alternative strategies 
based on an identification of the causes. 

Setting Objectives, the third module, presents a definition 
of objectives and describes their relationship to the planning 
process. 

Strategy Development/Decision Making, the fourth module, is 
presented In the context of focusing on the causes of rather thar 
the symptoms of identified problems. The lecture defines strategics 
and presents examples of the linkage role which strategies play 
between objectives and projects. The port ion on deci s ion mak i ng wi I 1 
expose participants to various qualitative and quantitative decision 
making techniques. The lecture includes identifying criteria for 
qualitative decision models and the appl icabi] i ty of quantitative 
techniques to the sequential decision making process. 

Then Project Design stresses the role that the project plans 
in movlng'from the conceptual planning stage to the actual implemen- 
tation. The development of project objectives, strategy, outputs^^ 
activities and Inputs are examined to demonstrate their relationship 
to the problem causes and the goals and objectives. 

Adapting for Management Purposes, the sixth module^ presents 
techniques for allocating and managing both fiscal resources and 
time/staff resources. The advantages and disadvantages of such_tools 
are line item budgets, program budgets, programming planning budgets 
and the combination budget are stressed. The use of time lines, 
detailed management plans, PERT, level of effort^charts, and 
staffing requirements are stressed as techniques for managing 
fiscal resources. 25%'^ 
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Planning for Evaluation, the seventh module, stresses the _ 
ongoing role of evaluation as It relates to management needs. The 
use of performance. Impact, planning support and process evaluation 
are discussed. Even though this module oh evaluation is last^ you 
will have to think about evaluation from the very beginning ofthe 
planning process. This diagram illustrates how evaluation performs 
an essential function at each planning process. At each decision 
point, evaluation questions must receive a positive response before 
proceed ing to the next step. 

GUIDE QUESTIONS DURING THE PLANNING PROCESS 

Situation Analysis 

o Rave v/e identified the problems we should deal with? 

o Have we distinguished betv^/een symptoms and causes? 
Objectives 

b Does the objective have a measurable end product? 

d Is the identified target group the same one that has the problem? 

o Do the ob j ec t i ves re 1 ate to the prob 1 em? 

o Does the strategy Impact on the cause or the symptom? 
Project Design 

o Is there Internal consistency with the goals and objectives? 
o Does the design carry out the strategy? 
o Have data needs been identified? 
o Does the project have a measurable output? 
Operation 

o Are all events and activities occuring as scheduled? 
o Are all outputs and milestones going as scheduled? 
Evaluation 

d What has changed iri the problem situation? 

o Did your efforts make any difference or have an impact on the 
goals? objectives? problem? 
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Module ] 
STRATEGIC PLANNING 
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INSTRUCTION GUIDE 



Module 1 STRATEGIC PLANNING 

Module : 1. To become aware of the Interrelationship of the 
Objectives cbmpbheht parts of the strategic planning process. 

2. to appreciate the rationale for formulating 
goals and sub goals. 



3. To demonstrate an ability to write goals and sub 
goals. 

Lecture The major planning products are Hnked In a pjanning 

Summary chain of logic. The products for the specification of 

the plan and Its adaptation for management purposes 
are described* The lecture describes a process by which 
an urbanmanager can move from a problem, to Identifying 
goals and objectives, from the problem causes to the 
strategies. The lecture also describes goal and sub 
goal development • 

Workshop jdent i f jcatjon of common goals and sub goals for the 
Output city described in the case study. 



Materials Supplies - Newsprint, markers, tape 
Needed 

AV - Optional use of Flip Charts 

Other - Workshop Sheets (Goals/Sub Goals) 
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FLIP GHARTS FOR 
STRATEGIC PLANNING 
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STRATEGIC PLAfJNING 



0 History 

0 Specification 

6 Adapting the plan for 
management purposes 

6 Preparing for implement 

6 Operation 

0 Goal development 
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HISTORY OF PtANNING 

Prior to 1949, there was little coorai nation 
in local planning 

in 1949, federal funds were provided for 
development of local master plans 

In 1950s, local communities received 
categorical funds 

In 1960s, first federal mandate for 
review-and-comment by regional planning 
agencies 

In 1970s, shift away from categorical 
programs to federal revenue sharing 
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PHASE I 

SPEeiFIEATIuN OF THE PLAN 

b Goals/Subgdals 

b Situation analysis 

b Broad objectives 

b Strategies 

b Alternative projects 

0 Project design 
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PHASE II 

ADAPTING THE PLAN FOR 
MANAGEMENT PURPOSES 

d Allocating resources 

b Planning for evaluation 

b t ^bbyi hg 

0 Submission 
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Instruction guide 



PHASE III 



PREPARING FOR IMPLEMENTATION 

0 Contracts 

0 Identify staff 

0 Insure resources 

0 Get all management 
systems in place 
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PHASE IV 

OPERATION OF THE PLAN 
0 Mohitdring 
b Evaiuation 
d Modification 
0 Replanning 
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Key Pblhts Strategic planning is the process 
of Lecture of detenTilning_where you want^to 




MODULE OUTLINE 
FLIP CHART 



TURN TO 



win use 10-15 years for these 
modules.) It provides a co- _ 
ordinated approach to managerial 

decision making. The model will indye from the general 

to the specific, the long range to the short-range, 

from broad strategies to precise activities and budgets. 

Planning has always meant different things to different 
people. For some it has meant Federal Intervention and 
control. For others it has meant having a "wish list" 
that had nothing to^do with economic or political 
reality. As a result, there v/as ambiguity, lack of 
coherence, and overlapping of local efforts. 

BRIEF P^^TORY OF LOCAL PLANNING 

In 1949 i the Federal government 

attempted to bring order to jurn to 



merit of local master plans^ This 
was only the beginning of over 
1 sOOO categorical grants 

(specific purpose) e^g. open 

space 1961, mass_trans1t 1964, water/sewer 1965, and 
advanced land_acquisition 1965. These were all based 
on the idea of comprehensive planrilng. 

1966 - Demonstration Cities Act (Model Cities) 

1966/1968, review and comment b:y a regional planning 
agency was required for all federal grants haying 
regional impact, e.g. housing* manpower, transportation 
open space, poverty, health facilities. 

These all required the establishment of a planning 
agency"! these all resulted in conflicts among community 
groups. The comprehensive plan was influenced by 1o^^1 . 
politics, federal regulations, citizen participation and 
scarce resources. 




local plarinirig efforts by 

providing funds for the develop- 



BRIEF hilSTSRY 
FLIP CHART 
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Disillusionment became widespread: 

• 0 about the ability of federal government to influence 
cities 

6 resistance to itiore public spending 

0 those charged with planning responsibilities had 
no AUTH0RITY 

Within past few years: 

0 planning responsibilities given to those with 
authority 

0 shift away from categorical - REVENUE SHARING 

Increasing numbers of federal legislation requires 
comprehensive planning by state and local governments, 
e.g. Law Enforcement Assistance, Mental Health, Title xx. 

Whether done on a federal, recional. state or local level , 
whether done by departments, agencies, offices, corpora- 
tions or advisory groups - planning must be done in a 
systematic way. 

Whether done for long range, short range, or operational 
basis, planning mast be systematic and organized. 

This systematic approach has been called comprehensive 
planning, strategic, long range planning and rational 
planning. 

PHASES OF STRATEGIC PLANNING 
Unlike other planning models, 

the strategic planning process TURN TO 

does not have to be accepted by PHASES 
the total organization. Whether PLIP CHART 

followed by the total organiza- 
tion or by a single office— the 
steps toward implementation are 
exactly the same -- 

0 identify where you want to be 

0 identify some ways of getting there 

0 look for milestones to insure you are coing in the 
right direction 
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FOCUS OF STRATEGIC PLANNING 

0 Interrelationship between various parts of the 
planning prbceiss 

d allows for Planned Change 

0 anticipates future decisions 

Logical relationship demonstrates the linkages involved 
in the various decisions one makes while moving from 
GOAL SETTING to PROBLEM ANALYSIS to OBJECTIVES to the 
STRATEGY to the PROJECT and through EVALUATION. 

This movement occurs in four phases: 

0 specification of the plan 

0 adapting the plan for management purposes 

0 preparing for implementation of the plan 

0 operation of the plan 

Phase I, Specification involves six activvcies: 

1. Statement of broad direction, general intent (goals) 

2. Situation analysis (assessment) 

3. Broad objective formulation 

4. Strategy identification 

5. Alternative project identification 

6. Plan preparation (projects) 

Phase II, Adapting The Plan For Management Purposes 
involves five activities: 

1. Preparation of budgets 

2. Preparation of work program 

3. Planning for evaluation 

4. Lobbying and gaining support 

5. Plan submission 
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Even though the pi acini rig process occurs in four phases, 
this curriculum will address only the first two phases^ 
which were described in brief and will now be discussed 
in depth. 

PHASE I: SPEGIFICATION 

1. Soals 

b provide framework for THRNTQ. 
direction SPEelFIGATION 

FLIP CHART 

0 long range in span 
0 idealistic in nature 
0 indicate desired condition 
la. Sub Goals 

0 limited area of concern 

0 stress specific points of focus 

0 consistent with goals 

2. Situation Analysis 

0 assess nature and extent of problem 

0 identify gap between what is and what should be 

3. Ob^iective^ 

o measurable statements of intended outcome 

0 specific as to time 

0 advance organization toward goal 

4. Xdentifi cation of Strategics 
0 action statement 

0 describes how the CAUSE will be attacked 

0 provide the linkage between the cause and 
the project 

267 
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5, Identifi cation of Projects 

0 potential for iffiplementing strategy 
0 potential for impact on problem 

6. Eroiect Design 

0 project objectives 
0 necessary resources 
0 specific activities 
0 results of each activity 
Now, the plan has been specified. 

It is during this phase that the details of the_plan^ 
are drafted and future management needs are anticipated. 

PHASE II: ADAPTING FOR MANAGEMENT 

1 . Al locating Resources 

0 the budget (line or program) turn Tfi 

detail will be based on adAPTINB 
both internal management p^_jp chart 

needs and funding source 
requ > rements . 

0 the work program allows 

for systematic identification of: 

— critical dates 

— achievable outputs 

— work flow 

— staffing requirements 

These elements provide the foundation for GANTT, Level 
of Efforts Charts and PERT/GPM. 

2. Planflinq For £val uatiori 

0 develop indicators of success 
0 what will be evaluated 



0 for what purpose 
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0 in how much depth 

3. Lobbytng 

0 gaining support - political . community, o 
agencies will vary with local values 

6 should begin early 

4. Submission 

o form will vary 
PHASE lii: PREPARATION FOR iMPLEMENTATIOri 
1. Selecting/As signing Staff 



Contracts Negotiated 



TURN TO 
IMPLEMENTATION 
FLIP CHART 




PHASE IV: OPERATIONS 

1 . Reviewing Kanaqement Structure 

2. Providing Technical Assistance 



TURN TO 
OPERATIObiS 
FLIP CHART 



Monitoring 



Repl anning^ 



CONCULSION 
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SOAtS AND SUBGOALS 

Since all planning requires intent and direction, we 
begin the process with goal development. This step 
defines the end toward which efforts are directed. A 
goal Is a broad direction, statement showing general 
purpose or intent. It is long range and It is not 
concerned with a particular achievement within a 
specified period of time. Benefits of having a goal 
statement include: 

0 the process of coming to cdnserislis can provide new 
insights into thenature of the organization, its 
priorities and values 

0 utility of having a direction statement which acts 
as a focal point for the entire planning process 

0 can also be used to strengthen the argument for 

recommending and building support for specific 

courses of action emerging from the planning process 

Examples of goal statements include: 

0 to provide a setting for retired cltlzens^ to reside 
with dignity^ maximum self sufficiency and comfort, 
while providing structured opportunities for social 
and recreational activity (a retirement cormiunity) 

0 to insurea rangeofayailable housing to meet the 
needs_of a wide segment of the state's population, 
regardless of race, marital status, soeidecbhomic 
statusor religion (a county housing opportunity 
commission) • 

The goal development process may start with a series of 
questions • 

0 What is our community like now? 
0 What ^>hould it be like? 
0 What is the role of city government? 
d What should the role be? 

0 How would the community bedescribed 15 or 20 years 
from now if it were functioning ideally? 



d Whom do we want to attract? 
0 How large? Why? 
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SUbgoal * 

Subgoc tS desl wit? n fic«rrow porti.^^ of the goal. _^ 
Subgoals may cov^r a moro limited time frame or 
may span the Sb.m t:r^ : ^riod but deal with specific 
segmehts or funct . "ihey may also be developed 
for specific client or client outcomes. 

They should be consistent with the goal, Subgoals 
serve to: 

0 stimulate discussion 

0 build consensus 

0 structure priorities 

Examples of subgoals for the retirement community 
include: 

0 to maintain easy access to low cost comprehensive 
health care for all residents 

0 to provide a physical setting which promotes maximum 
mobility and convenience for all residents 

Remember, no planning process is complete if it_stops 

with goal development. Goals are a beginning^ the 

horizon toward which we will structure the actual plan, 

V/brkshop 1. Read case study and revfew attachments. 

Instructions _ , . ^ . 

2. As a group. Identify several goals for Rockvi lie. 
Remember that goals describe the direction the city 
hopes to take over the next 15 years, 

3, Each small group presents their goals^ After 
processing each group's output , al 1 part Iclpants 
select one goal. It may be a compromise. 

k. Hay be appropriate to discucs Indicator of 
success , 
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Potent lal 
Workshop- 
Problems 



Cri teria 
For 

Evaluating 

Workshop 

Outputs 



Subgoal s 



Working as a group, identify k subgoals to carry 
out the goal selected by all the participants. 
Remember, the subgoal s describe what the city hopei 
to accomplish in the next ten years. 



2. Each small group presents Its subcjals. After 
processing the outputs, all participants agree on 
cormnon subgoal s . 

3. May be appropriate to discuss criteria for success. 
Goals should relate to Rockville. 

Goals should be specifically stated. 

Goals should provide a base for the planning process. 

Goals should be compatible with those of other work 
groups. 

Goals 



Goal should be long range. 

Goal should be general in nature and not be 
quantified. 

Goal should cover multiple concerns. 

Goal should describe a desired future state or 
cond i t ion. 

No jargon. 

to case study. 



o 
o 

o 
o 

o 
o 



Subgoal s 

o Subgoals can be mid- range and cover the same 
broad areas of concern. 

6 Subgoals should hot be quantifiable. 

o Subgoals can cover limited areas of concern in 
the samie time span as the goals. 



o Subgoals should evolve from GOAL and be consistent 
with goal « 
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Linkages the common g5a1s and subgoals developed I^.^hls session 
Linkages '.^vlde the base for the development of objectives In a 
later session. 

TiSe Lecture - 1 Hour 

Workshop - (GOALS) - 1/2 hour 

(SUBGOALS) - 1/2 hoar 

Process - varies with number of groups 

(a) 2 qroups - 1/2 hour ) . , j u 
^a; 2. groups for both goals and sub- 

(b) k groups - 1 hour ) goals 
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Module 2 



SiTUATIew ANALYiB 



Module 
Objectives 



Lecture 
Summary 



Workshop 
Outputs 



Mater la 1 s 
Needed 



1. To use pre-determtned goals to focus oh problem 
areas . 

2. To demonstrate an ab|nty to distinguish problem 
causes from problem symptoms, 

3. To demonstrate an ability to apply an elementary 
rate of change forecasting model. 

The lecture will incl ude i solat ing the causes from the 
symptoms; determining the extent of the problem using 
one forecasting model; and deciding on an appropriate 
level of involvement. Participants will be exposed to 
a model which generates alternative strategies based on 
an Identification of causes. 

1 . Problem I dent if icat ion (symptoms/causes) 

2 . Problem Documentation (forecast I ng/analys i s) 

3. Problem SjDec i f i cat ion 

Understand irig the many variables and constraints v.hich 
are involved in problem analysis are more important 
for the participant than arriving at ah answer or 
completing the workshop exercise. Eveh if the exercise 
is not completed, participants will learn the need: 

o to focus Oh deflhlhg the problism 

o to focus on identifying the specific information needed 

o to state the real problem e.g, lack of diversified 
housing vs. lack of access to diversified housing 

0 to iderK y the acceptable standard 
Goals/Subgoals from V/orkshop r1 
Newsprint, markers, tape, scratch paper 
Problem Analysis V/orkshop pp) 

1 calculator for each group (recommended) 
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SITUATION ANALYSIS 

0 Problem Identification 

0 Data consideration 

0 Data collection 

0 Data analysis 

0 Drawing conclusions 
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DATA ANALYSIS 

o Iridfex numbers 
0 Time series 
0 Forecastinq 



ERIC 
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ISSUE ANALYSIS 

Determine existence of issue 

Identify nature/paraineter r- -sso 

identify ke^^ actors and their 
positions 

Detc-rmine level of involvoment 
RecoiTunend solution 
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or: ANizAriOi^ analysis 

c Identify resource 

0 Review perforinance record 

6 Review activity level 

6 Review structure 
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key Points SCOPE GF SITUATION ANALYSIS jURN TO 

of Lecture MODULE OUTLINE 

' Situation analysis is a very, _ pLIP CHART 

important part of the stratecnr 
planning process because 
everything that follows. is 

based upon the concl unions 

drawn and recdmmendations made 

at the completion of the 

analysis- Thus^ it is critical ^ 

to assess the situation, define the problems, and 

distinguish symptoms and causes with the highest possible 

level of precision. In some planning models this would 

be known as the ''needs assessment" phase. 

Situation analysis is never easy. You will either be 
confronted by too much information or not enough 
information. 

Mhen scanning the si tuation for problems ^ it is a good 
idea to begin with the goals and sUbgoals. There are 
several ways one might begin to identify a problenr. 

0 perception of the problem (existence/extent) 

0 indicators 

If problems are Identified first, goals may be developed 

to address significant problem areas. 

After developing goal and subgoal statements, it is 
ac^ri^i^^e to identify a variety of potent •'al indicators 
wf ;cfv v:j^^id provide Information as to the current sLate 
e" V..'^ -joal or subgoal . The assersmcnt of these 
indicators would thus provide focus for situation 
analysis . 

Conversely, the goal statements might evolve^ :ut^df a 
comprehensive situation analysis, e.g. V/hat is right 
or wrong with this comnunity? 

DATA ANALYSIS 

1 . Identify-needs 

demographic labor market 

U- ^.onorrSr TURN TO 

geographic econorrnc ^^^^ ANALYSIS 

^ u • FLIP CHART 

transportati on housi ng 

health 
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2. Data Collecti&B 

0 written sources (public records, logs, agency 
publications) 

0 human sources (experts, clients^ influence 
makers) 

d observation (traces of prior activity or formal 
observation of people/events/things) 

3. Analysis of teta 

0 mathematic techniques (linear and multiple . 
correlation, regression analysis, chi-squarej 

0 statistical techniques (decis-:n theory, index 
numbers, analysis of time serves) 

0 forecasting 

Forecasting is a useful tool - it can be as basic as a 
■•guesstimate" or as sophisticated as Mathematica fodel 
Building. Most important, it provides a way of knowing 
what a situation will look like several years from now. 

Whether or not a problem will exist ^ J^P'^^'^jHl^.llSwable 
on how a problem is defined, e.g. , "what is the allowable 
limit on number of deaths, number of TB xases, "^a^e or 
blight, or amount of lag tine in responding to requests. 

Thus, forecasting will provide the data but only_you 
(the organization) can determine from the data it a 
problem will exist at sone point in the future. 

To denonstrate the steps involved in /orecastinn, 
thv3 followinq example frnm a local health depart- 
ment will prove helpf'-il • 
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A 


1 - - B 


7= ' 

c 


1 D 


L 


Year 


No. of cases 
per 1000 
screenings 


% of_ 
total 
( IQOO) 


Increase 
since pre- 
vious year 


Annual 
rate of 
change 




1969 


15 


l.S% 






Yl 


1970 


19 


1.9% 


4 


27% 


Y2 


1971 


26 


2.6% 


7 


37 


Y3 


1972 


35 


3,5% 


9 


35 


Y4 


1973 


45 


4.5% 


10 


29 


Y5 


1974 


57 


5.7 


12 


27 



Col. A = the years for which information is available 
Col. B = tht. extent of the condition 
Gol . G = percent of total 

Gol. D = chanae in condition since previous year 

Gol. F = Annual rate of ehanae 

:e = 0/B] 

ie average annual rate of 
change (the number we are 
looking for) 

Y = the earliest annual rate of 

change 

Y = the mo' ' recent annual rate 
5 of charae 

C = the sum of the coefficients 

RC = Yl + Y2 + 2(Y3) + 3(Y4) + 4(Y5^ 

C 
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Thus, the health department can expect the conditio^ to ^ 
tinue to occT at a 30i E3] rate each additional year This 30% 
.■«re s equivalent to 74 instances in every tGOG eases^for 1975. 
C.rtiriono this same application to subsequent years shows the 

,v •■•<«»;; f 5 on s tc be: 



-rt 


B 


C 


0^ 






No. of cases 
per 1000 
screeni ngs 


% of 
total 
(1000) 






ife-*r ■ 


Increase 
si nee pre- 

^isus yea r 


Annual 
rate of 
change 


1974 


57 


5.7% 


12 


27% 


1975 


74 


7.4% 


17 


30% 


1976 


95 


9.4% 


22 


3Q% 


1977 


125 


12.5% 


29 


30% 


1978 


163 


16.3% 


38 


30% 


1979 


212 


21.2% 


49 


30% 



The projected increase in the actual number of instances 
can be vividly shown by graphing the data. 



c 

'1-4 

c 
o 
o 
u 
a 
in 

o 
o 
o 



Qi 

a 

(U 





Trf^nd 


T«nd Pr-cnertibti 








28% 




2\.7yr 


20% 






12% 






4% 
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76 



78 



80 



1970 72 74 

Number of Cases of Tuberculosis 
Detected per 1000 Screenings 



A 7% Re indicates that a condition will double in size 

approximately every ten years; a ISOC indicates that a con- 
dition will double in size approximately every five years, and, 
a 30% Re indicates that a condition wi il double in size approxi- 
mately every 2 1/2 years. 
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Next, substitute the data Vn the matrix to the 
appropriate place in the formula. The averaae 
' annual rate of change Is then applied to the last 
year of known data. 

A new matrix is derived by assuminq that each sub- 
sequent year will increase by 30%. 

4. Drawiog CoocI us ions 

After analyzing theavailable data and makinn 

projections, you will be stating your conclusions. 
No matter how good your data, It will be worthless 
unless presented in a way inwhich is clearly 
understood. Problem analysis is the process of 
comparing what "is" to "what should be" happening. 
This statement of what should be happening becomes 
"the bottom line" - perhaps the most difficult 
aspect. 

Future strategies and projects will belinked to 
concl usions drawn during situation analysis. Thus, 
Ttni"crTtTca1 to define the problem, Its symptoms 
and causes, with the highest possible level of 
precision. 

The Kepner - Treooe method is freouently used to 
define a problem. 

Ry identifying the differences between the TS 
ftnd IS NOT state, the manarier is better ahle^ 
to identify the possible causes of th- deviation. 

Perhaps the most important part of the Kepner - 
Tregoe model is that it forces one to focus on why 
this difference occurs. Identifyino this difference 
enables the manager to distinguish between the 
causes and the symptoms of the problem. The better 
the analysis, the better the strategy that will be 
selected. 
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ISSUE ANALYSIS 

Sometimes the problem wil V not ISSUE^ANALYSIS 
be one of the facts, but will be FLIP CHART 

a situation where different 
groups have a different per- 
ception of the "problem." An 
example of an issue is whether 
or not a gate should be installer) 

at the railrr^c crossing or a set . , u u i rhi^ 
of signal r. jhts installed in front of the school. This 
issue mtst - .:io be analyzed. 

1. Identify existence/scope 

2. Identify key actors/positions 

3. Identify appropriate level of involvement 
ORGANIZATION ANALYSIS 

Reconimendations f^ ORGANIzIneN^ANALYSIS 

probleirs or issue prooiems rui\QT 

Should not be made until there ^^^^ ^HAKT 

has been an assessment of the 

capabilities of the organization. 

Such an assessment should 

include: 



1. assessing the strengths/weaknesses 

2. issessing the availability of resourc.;; 

3. identifying prior accompl ishments/faH-. v=£: 

4. reviewing activity level 

5. reviewing the internal structure 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

A careful analysis 5f all available information regarding 
the situation will enable the rrianager to determine: 

0 Which parts of the problem are most significant 

b What are the causes/symptoms 

0 What resources are necessary for alternative actions 
III-IG-A6 2S~0 
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Once the manaqer has done this niuchi the remain inn 
step Is to make a decision and to recoTOieri^i a solution 
to the ''prbbleh'V; In those instances where more than 
one solution would be available, the mananer rninht 
develop a criteria matrix (see ^^odule ^ - Strat::ry/ 
Decision Makina) . 

1. Identify criteria 

2. Idenl-Jfy po'i^iMr solutions 

3. Match soiutior to criteria 

The statement of the problem: 

K "Bottom line" of what is acceptable iHpnti^ied 

2. Should be specific (what, where, when, hov 
much, frequency, who) 

3. Documents a suspected problem 

4. Not a shotnun approach to find all possible 
problems 



Workshop 

Instructions 1. After readinntbe case study and reviewing the 



attachments, list those thiriqs which appear tn_ 
be problems . _ As a small nrdup, identify symptoms 
and causes of these problems. After completinn 
this portion^ select one, wh i ch i f left untouched , 
wouldprove to be detrimental tn the CI ty of 
Rockyille. This would be the most sinnificant 
problem. 

2. For the problem selected , use the forecastinn 
model to determine the scope and maqnitude of 
the problem. Round numbers to thousands and 
round decimals to whole numbers for ease in 
computation. 

3. For the problem selected, use the KephP-r-Treade 
model to define parameters of the problem, and 
to determine the ''why". 
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Potent fal 

Workshop 

Problems 



Criteria 
For 

Evaluat Ing 

Workshop 

Outputs 



Linkage 



Time 



o 
o 



Participants should be notified that this Is a 
lengthy workshop. 

Some work groups. may not complete the task,^ The$e 
work groups should be enc5uraged to share with the 
group some of the other learnings which took place 
even though they did not complete the exercise. 

o Tendency to be vague and non-specific about the 
I em. 



Necessity of '^rounding-off" numbers to save time in 
forecasting exercise. 

Reluctance to focus on the possible cause. 

Documents a suspected problem 

o Mot a shotrun approach to find all 
possible problems 

o "Bottom line" identified 

Provides documentation for Identified problems. 
Suspected causes provide a framework for the development 
of strategy. 



Lecture 

Workshop 

Process 



1 hour 

2 hours 
2 hours 
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Module 3 



Module 
Object Ive 



Lecture 
Summary 



Workshop 
Output 



S£TTiji6-a6JECT4V€ S 

1. To appreciate the rationale for formulating 
ob ject fves. 

2. To demonstrate an abfjfty to write objectives 
meeting stated crlterfa. 

The setting of broad objectives is presented in the 
framework_of the goals and subgdals . The lecture 
presents a deffnft ion of object ives arid describes the 
relationship of objectives to the planning process 
written at various organizational levels. 

Participants wi 11 develop broad objectives related to 
the goals and subgoals applicable to the case study. 
Department objectives will also be Identified. 

Newspririt, markers, tape 

Goals/Subgoals from Workshop #1 

Objective Setting Workshop (1 page) 
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FhIP eRARTS : 
FBR 

SETTING OBJECTIVES 
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OBJECTIVES 
0 Levels 

b Specificity ^ 

0 Considerations for selection 
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tEVEtS DF OBJECTIVES 

o 0rgahi2at,ionwide 

0 Departmental 

e Program 

0 Project 



ERIC 
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sPEeiFieiTY 

0 What is to be aeebmpl ished 

6 Who is to be served 

b Within what time frame 

0 How much is to be accomplished 
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GGNSIDERATIGNS FOR SEbEGTION 

b Consistent with oroanization goal 

0 Realistic 

0 Appropriate to the need 

0 Impact on other objectives 

0 Probability of success 

0 Will reaching the objective be worth the effort 
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key Points The goals and subgoals have_been 

of Lecture articulated. The problem has been Jr'^hMTiTMc 
analyzed and specified. It is now MODULE OUTLINE 

appropriateto narrow the_focas ^^^^ lmaki 

and state what is_to be_accomp- 
lished in the more imniediate 
future. This statement of 
intent is the objective. It 
is quantifiable and so it is _ 
something for which the organization can be held 
accountable. 



LEVELS OF USE ^^RN TO 

- - LEVELS 

1. organization wide.- evolve p^jp 

from and are consistent 
with subgoals 

2. departmental - consistent^ 
with organizational objective 
or as a substitute in the 

absence of organizational objectives 

3. program - consistent with departmental objective 

4. project - consistent with program object ive or in 
absence of program objectives, consistent with 
department objectives 

Whenever the strategic planningprocess is used ^through- 
out the organization, it is likely that the project 
(action step) for the upper level of the organization 
becomes the objective (goal) for the next level and so 
on* down to the lowest level of the organization. 



LEVELS 
Mayor/City Council 
Chief Administrative Officer 
Departments 
Bureau/Office 
PrograiTi 
Project 
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Confusion ofte 
between goals 
people use the 
create special 
both goals and 
remeinder that 
goals are long 
are time-bound 
should be achi 



n arises ebrieerhing the difference 
and objectives; In conversation^ many 
two terms ihterehangably. This can 
problems if a planning model which uses 
objectives is being used. In brief i 
goals are general, objectives specific; 
range with no time. specif ied^ objectives 
goals can be idealistic, objectives 



evable. 



The following chart should clarify some of the essential 
differences: 



fiOAt 



OBJECTIVE 



Long-range (10-15 
years or more), time 
not exact 

States general outcome 
or desired cdnditipni 
not measured directly 

Not appropriate for 
managerial account- 
ability 



be idealistic, a 
direction to strive 
toward 

May include multiple 
outcomes 

May use "soft'* or 
"weak" ve rbs _ ( i ncrease , 
administer, facilitate, 
communicate, understand) 



Achievement is an end 
in itself 



Shorter range (1-5 years), 
time specific 



States specif ic outcome , can 
be measured directly 



Appropriate for managerial 
accountabil ity 



Snould be realistic (reason- 
able probability of success) 



Specifies single outcome or 
results 

Uses "strong*' or "action" verbs 
(increase by ^ complete, demon- 
strate by, publish* process) 



Achievement advances system 
towards goal, are consistent 
with goals 
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hEVEb OF SPECIFICITY 



An obdeetive must be quantifiable; 



An objective must be specific in 
that it states: : TURN TO 



1. What is to be accomplished ' pLjp g^ART 



, SPECIFICITY 



(single focus) 



2. In What period of time 



3. How much is to be accomplished especially if related 



to change 



4. Who/what is to benefit 



CONSIDERATIONS FOR SEtECTIOR 




Usually many more possible 



TURN TO 
SELECTION 
LIP CHART 



and then assess each objective 
against each criteria. 

These criteria night incl^jde : 

1. Consistent with naals/suhnoaT s 

2. Organizational capability 

3. Potential for success 

4. Cost 

5. Worth the effort to aeeomplish 

6. Have a negative/positive impact on other objectives 

7. Appropriate to need 

8. Political realities 

[Discussion of Objectives (p. II I -3-7, n, 9 - 
Participant Manual] 
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[The Instructor may wish to stimulate discusslbh by 
means of transparencies or newsprint sheets of the 
objectives listed on pages I I I -3"7, 8, Or the 

instructor may have participants open their manuals 
to those pages. The participants should analyze each 
of the objectives against the following criteria: 

b is there a single Identifiable end result (outcome) 

d is there a specified time frame in which the result 
is to occur 



o is it measurable (qaantif iable) 

o is it showing the real intent of the organization 

o consistent wi th goal s, subgbals , situation analysis 
and other objectives. 

Whenever there I s agreement that the stated object i ve 
does not i^ieet the_cr i ter ia,^ the i ns true tor ^shoutd^ 
solicit from the participants recommendations as to 
what needs to be changed to make the stated objective 
conform to the criteria. Depending on the level of 
the participant group, the Instructor may solicit 
responses to the question of "What would have to happen 
in order for this objective to be met?'*] 
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Workshop 1 . 
instructions 



Pbteritlal 

Workshop 

Problems 



Working as a group, Identify four broad object} ves 
for the_e|ty of RockvMle. These should come from 
and be consistent with the Goal and Subgoals. 



2. As a group, review the 1969 Rockville organization 
chart^ Select one department that_m|ght be Involved 
In achieving one or more of the broad objectives. 

3. As a group, identify 3 objectives (3 year) for your 
department. The department objectives are derived 
from and consistent with the broad objectives and 
should demonstrate what the department will be 
doing to enable the city to achieve its broad 
object Ives . 



Reluctance to be held 
any th I ng spec I f ic . 



accountable by hot stating 



b Ident I fy ing a low level expectat Ion (6_months) so 
that achievement is assured without effort. 



d Confusing strategy *'hbw" with the Objective *'what." 

o When formulating broad objectives, it Is best not to 
be too spec]fic. Even when forming project objectives 
it is Important not to be too specific otherwise the 
objective will not be completed. 

o There are. many models on setting object Ives , each one has 
its own language and format, this does not advocate 
a specific phrasing. 

o There may be confusion (based in part onperspect ive) 
as to what constitutes a goal and an objective. For 
example, the decision as to the best objective will 
vary among schck?! board members, teachers, adminis- 
trators arid students. 

o The time horizpris (Broad - 5 year^ Department - 3 
year) work wel 1 iri field tests^ The_ Instructor nay 
substitute other time horizons as guides if deemed 
appropriate. Do not let groups get "idcked iri'* to 
objectives which are too narrow (i.e. *V/rite 6 month 
plan*'; "select consultant". 
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Criteria 
For 

Evaluating 

Workshop 

Outputs 



Linkages 



Time 



Broad Objectives 
o Relates to case study, 
o Achievable In 5+ years, 
b Quantified 

b Covers limited area of concern, 

b Evolve from and consistent with goal/subgoa1 . 

b Implies criteria for success, 

b Impact on other objectives 

Ojg>fiartmeat^jbJect I ves 

o Relates to case study, 

o Achievable in 3+ years, 

o Quantified 

o Focus on single result or end product, 
o Implies criteria for success, 

o Evolve frbm and consistent with goals/subgoals/ 
broad objectives. 

Objectives provide the base for_the development of 
strategies. Future projects should be selected for 
the potential Impact on the department objectives. 

Lecture - 1-1/^ hours 
Workshop - 1 hour 

Process - 1 hour 
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Module 4 

Module 
Objective 



Lecture 
Summary 



Workshop 
Output 



Mater I al s 
Needed 



STRATEfiY/DECISION HAKINB 

1. To distinguish means from ends. 

2. To recognize various types and applications of 
strategy^ 

3. To recognize various decision making techniques. 

ft. To demonstrate the ability to use a force field 
analysis to develop strategy, 

5. To demonstrate an ability to use a matrix technique 
for decision maklna. 

The lecture defines strategies and presiehts examples of 
the uses of strategies in achieving objectives. Various 
qualitative and quantitative models for decision making 
are presented. 

Participants Utilize force field model to Identify a- 
varlety of possible strategies for achieving department 
objectives. A criteria matrix will be used to select 
the best possible strategy for achieving the previously 
stated objectives. 



Newsprint, markers, tape and optional Flip Charts 
Objective Setting Workshop 
Strategy/Decision Making Workshop 
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ERIC 



FLIP CHARTS 
FOR 

STRATEGY/DECISION MAKIMG 
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STRATEGY DEVELOPMENT 

0 Formulating strategies 
0 Force field analysis 
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LEVEbS 

6 Eitywide 

b Level 1 

0 Level 2 

0 Project 
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KINDS 

d Policy 
0 Planning 
0 Management 
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key Points Now that the objectives have been set, the next stejD 
of Lecture is to develop strategies for achieving the objectives. 
• Strategies (alternative courses of action) are the 
ffieans^ to a specified end, 

the process^ of formulating strategy involves: 

0 re-examining the situation and problem analysis 

0 re-examining the objectives that are to be achieved 

0 developing alternative strategies 

0he of the best methods for analyzing the -|5robl em in 
order to generate strategies is Force Field Analysis. 
Force Field Analysis provides a structured way to 
identify the vital factors operating in the problem 
situation - the "helping" forces^ working toward the ^ 
desired bbjective and the "hindering" forces working 
against it. After the identification of positive and 
negative forces (brainstorm, literature, review, etc.) 
the implications of the forces should be considered _ 
to develop potential strategies. Strategies flow from 
strengthening positive forces or reducing or interfering 
with negative forces. 

Remember that the force field is merely a way for 
' suggesting strategies and guiding decision making. 

1. If the strategy is successful, will the problem be 
diminished? 

2. Efforts may be directed toward other than those 
who have the problem. 

3. . Assessing current strategies. What is the current 

strategy? What are the problems with it? Is it 
internally consistent? 

4. Where does the organization want to be and what 
kind of organization does it want to be? 

5. What alternatives exist? What resources are needed 
by each one? What are the preferences of top 
management? 
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The following is an example of identifying several 
possible strategies to solve a problem: 

Problem: Stolen Social Security Ghecks 

Strateqv Direeted toward landlords_- 

1 install stronger mailboxes 

Strategy Bireeted toward recipients - 

^ 2 Piel^ up check at Social Security 

office 

Strategy Rail Social Security check 

3 di rectly to bank for deposi t 

in recipient's account 

The following is an example of identifying multiple 
strategies to solve a problem. Notice that each strategy 
makes a different assumption as to the cause of the 
problem. 

Problem: Lack of Income 

Primary Strategy: Increasing Income 



1 .0 

Economic Development 



2.0 



Service Bel i very 



3.0 



enee the primary strategy has been identified, it_may_ 
be necessary to employ secondary strategies in order to 
earryout the primary strategy. The secondary strategy. 



describe "what". 




Strategy 

1 .1 


Generating Income 


Strategy 

1 .2 


Supporting Income 


Strategy 

1.3 


Substituting Income 


Strategy 

2.1 


Attracting New Business 


Strategy: . 

2.2 


Expanding Existing Business 
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Strategy Increasing Established Services 

3.1 

Strategy Providing Alternative Services 

3.2 

Tfie Tbllowlng is an example of identifying several 
possible strategies to accomplish a goal: 

Goal: Adequate revenue to insure needed service 
delivery to all residents. 

Strategy Secure additional external 

1 funding 

Strategy: Decrease demand for services 

2 

Strategy: Terminate decaying neighborhoods 

3 

The wants of top mahagemeht must be taRen into account 
because itis top mahagemeht which makes high level 
policy decisions. However, various kinds of decisions 
are made at all levels of the organization. 



LEVELS OF DECISION 

TURN TO 

1 . City Council/Board of LEVELS-- 
Supervisors FLIP CHART 

2. Manager/Chief Administrative 
Officer 



3. departments 

4. Agencies 

5. Projects 



* successive levels below the chief 
executive officer 
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KINDS OF DECISIONS _ ^ 
(in the strategic planning process) 

1. Policy - occur when manager TURN TO 
is deciding what objectives KINDS 
should be, to take a stand FLIP CHART 
on busing issue. 

2. Management - occur when 
manager decides how to best 
schedule activities/staff 
to achieve the objectives. 

3. Planning - occur when manager decides to change the 
mix, seek additional funds. 

Decision making occurs during virtually al] phases 
of the planning process. The techniques discussed 
might be applied to other parts of the process- 
anywhere that a choice must be made during the _ 
selection of goals, of objectives , or priori ties , of 
strategies, or even of projects. Because there are 
always choices to be made, we will explore rational _^ 
decision techniques. Any rational model requires that: 

o criteria are developed to aid decision inakinn 

o information is gathered to test or compare 
alternatives according to the criteria 

b compare and test alternatives 

o select the best choice (the final selection may be . 
a combination developed from the information assessed) 

There are a variety of decision making models which can 
be'used at every level. They are used to improve the 
quality of decision making and they may be quantitative 
or qualitative. 

Jdentifyinq Criteria 

o Effectiveness 

o Feasible 

6 Acceptable 

If political factors enter into a decisiop^ then politi- 
cal criteria should be included also. Criteria in this 
category include: interest group reaction, public 
reaction, staff acceptance and potential consequence. 
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Gathering Information 



For each criteria selected, deterrnine the kind and 
amount of information which will be needed to test 
it. Information may be gathered by a phone call or 
by building a comjDlex mathematical model. 

Techniques 

There are a large number of specific techniques 
available. We will merely survey a few of the marly 
options without going into great detail for any one 
technique. 

In any model we v/ill be asking— if we do it, how well 
would it work, these include: 

Probability Analysis --appropriate whenever the value 
of one or more variables in the model cannot be specified 
but the liklihood ofoccurren^^ 
to use this technique to estimate and compare the 
potential Impact of program alternatives based upon 
past evaluations of performance. 

Decision Tree Analysis especially useful in sequential 
decision making — when the need to make a second decision 
is based on the outcome of the first decision. It is.a 
variation of thesimpler probability analysis but includes 
the elemeht of risk. It is imjDbrtaht to note that the 
decision-tree analysis does not assure the correctness 
of each decision but is oriented toward optimizing the 
average result over a period of time. 

Comparing and testing Alternatives ' 

o Criteria Matrix - Basic 

0 Criteria Matrix - Variations 

0 Qualitative 

0 Numerical Scaling 

0 Weighting 

0 Pair Comparison 
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Operations becisiarrs^ (lower level and involving 

implementing the strategy) 

0 linear programming — determine the best mix from 
several alternatives which are subject to specific 
constraints 

0 gueing^theory^- applicable to waiting line situations 
or wheneyer_there is a_need to balance the cost of 
time against the cost of additional equipment such 
as in the case of "trying to get to use the computer" 

SUMMARY 

Theurban manager, at all levels of local management, 
makes a variety of decisions as they progress through 
the four stages of the strategic planning process. At 
each level there are quantitative and qualitative 
techniques to aid in making more effective decisions. 
Hpweven these techniques must be combined with 
substantive knowledge about the problem or subject area. 

As a group, use force field analysis to analyze 
those forces which are most likely to help, and 
those most likely to hinder the accomplishments 
of the department objectives. 

From this information, develop three possible 
strategies to reach your department objectives by 
year three. 

Working as a group, identify the criteria by which 
a single strategy will be selected. 

Working as a group, use the criteria matrix approach 
to select a priority strategy. 

Note: The instructor should determine what scale should 
be used in evaluating the strategies according to 
the criteria in the matrix, i.e. 0-3,-3 to +3^ 
etc. It is suggested that groups_be instructed 
to use weighted criteria (1-3). The instructor 
may also choose to permiteach group to select its 
own scales and standards from the options presented. 

it may be necessary to instruct grpujDS that they 
wf 11 have to make assumptions or "Ihvent'V infor- 
mation In order to evaluate each alternative against 
the chosen criteria. Point out that* In the real 
world, they would have time to research the nece- 
ssary information^ to complete the matrix properly. 
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Potent la 1 6 go from problem to project, Bypass strategy 
Workshop 

Problems b unreal istic cri teria 

b little attentibn paid to causes 

o avoidance of decFslon-makIng responsibility (by 
furnishing minority reports) 

Criteria Strategy 
For 

Evaluating b action statement 
Workshop 

Outputs b describe how^ nbt what 

o relates to cause, hot symptom 

o links problem to project (s) 

Linkages Provides a parameter for the selection of a project 
Impact on the problem. 

Time Lecture - 1-1/2 hour 

Workshop - 1 - 1-1/2 hours 

Process - 1 - 1-1/2 hours 
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Hbdule 5 

Module 
Objectives 



Lecture 
Summary 



Workshop 
Output 

Material s 
Needed 



PROJECT DESIGN 

!• To appreciate the rationale for having a project 
in. 



2. To demonstrate the ability tbdevelbp a project 
evolving from the strategic planning process. 

The lecture will stress the role that the project plays 
In moving from the conceptual planning to the actual 
implementat ibri. The development of the prbject bbjectlves^ 
outputs, Inputs^ and actlvJtlisis will be examined tb 
demonstrate their relationship to the problem causes as 
well as to the goals and objectives. 

Selection and development bf a project design. 



Optional flip charts, newsprint, markers, tape 
Project Design Workshop 
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FLIP CHARTS 
FOR 

PROdEGT DESIGN 
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PLANNING bBGie 



0 If the inputs are provided then the 
activities may occur. 

0 If the activities occur, then the 
outputs may result. 

0 If the outputs result i then the 
project strategy may be achieved. 



0 If the strategy is achieved * then 
the project objective may be 
achieved. 

6 If the project objective is achieved^ 
then the department objective may be 
achieved, 

0 If the departonent objective is achieved, 
then the subrioals . may be achieved. 

0 If the subgoals are achieved, then 
the goal may be achieved. 
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PROJECT DESIGN 
b Developing the paper plan 
0 Using the plan 
0, Components of the paper plan 
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COMPONENTS OF THE PAPER PLAN 

0 Preliminary objective 

0 Project output 

0 Project activities 

0 Project resources (inputs) 

0 Proposed budget 

0 Final objective 
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USING THE PLAN 

b Requesting funding 

G Reduces chances of project/ 
objectives failure 

0 Increases staff capability 
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Key Points DEVEtDPINS THE PtAN 

of Lecture . _ _ ^ .- jm^j^ jq 

pe elements of the plan mu^ PLANNING LOGIC 

bear the same_logica] relation- pLjp cHART 

ship to each other as the parts 
of the strategic planning pro- 
cess* 

tlaintehahee of the internal : 

logic of the strategic planning process helps ensure 
that the project objectives will be met. 

0 If these inputs are provided, then the activities 
may be achieved. 

0 If these activities are achieved^ then the project 
objective will be achieved. 



0 If the project objective is achieved* then the 
department objectives will be achieved. 

0 If the department objectives are achieved, then 
the subcjoals are achieved. 

The plan is a crucial step in the 

strategic planning process for it TURi^ T0 

isthroughthe operation of _the MODULE OUTLINE 

project, that_ both departmental ^^^^ CHART 

and broad objectives are met. 
In so_ doing, it providesthe 

transition from the planning 

process to the actual operations. 

The project also provides a way for the department 
strategy to be carried out. Since the: strategy is a 
statement of ''how", the objectives will be reached, 
the project then becomes the "what" statement. 

COMPONENTS OF THE PLAN 

- - - - TURN TO 
1. Preliminary Objective eOMPONEiJTS 

_ FLIP CHART 

- sets the framework for the 
rest of the design 

- 1s specific (ref. Module 
on Setting Objectives) 

- considered preliminary 
until determined that it 

can be accomplished based on available resources 

- identifies intent of the project 

1 1 1-16-97 
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2. Project Strategy 

- identifies fiow_ tHe intent will be accomplished 

- action statement 

- optional 

An example of a project strategy: 

Objective: Raise the reading level by 24 months of 

75% of all 6th grade students by June 
'78. 

Strategies: (1) change method of instruction 

(2) hire additional remedial reading 
teachers 

(3) increase total hours of instruction 
3- Project Output 

- describes what the prdject has to produce in 
order to meet its objectives 

4. Project Activities 

- describe what has to take place in order to get 
the outputs 

5. Project Inputs 

- describe what money will buy in the form of 
resources the project needs to carry out the 
activities 

6. Budget 

- project design, sg_ far, is probably unrealistic 
because the cost has not been considered 

- approximate fixed and flexible costs for identified 
activity level 

It may be necessary to adjust the activity level and the 
budget level several times until there is harmony among 
them. 
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7. Final Obaective 

- a revision of the preliminary objective may be 
apprdpnate based on the availability of resources 
and the proposed activity level 

USING THE PROJECT DESIGN 

The attention paid to the project TURN T8 

design will have a payoff when the USING- 
project begins to operate^ Sloppy FLIP CHART 

project design will resultin end- 
less crisis. Time_spent dealing 
with crisisis time not available 
for management or planning. 

The project design when artieulatedi gives eyerygne_^ 
connected with it an understanding of what is supposed 
to happen and thus makes staff accountable for having 
it happen. 

The project design contains the information about the 
project. The design allows others to understand how 
the project will actually Work. 

Therefore, this information should be used whenever 
funds for the project are being requested. 



2. Working as a group, Identify for_thIs project: 
tenatlve project objective; project outputs; 
project activities; project Inputs; and a revised 
project objective. 

3. Identify some criteria for success. 

k. As a group, determine what wl 11 or will not happe 
if the project is successful. 




Workshop 

Instructions 



1 . 



Working as a group* develop a project (1-3) years 
to Implement the priority strategy. 
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Potential 

Workshop 

Problems 



erJ ter ia 
For 

Evaluat ing 

Workshop 

Outputs 



Linkages 



Time 



b Difficulty staying within strategy parameter 

o Uncomfortable identifying components in order - it 
is o.k. to do these but of sequence 

o Some tendency to identify short-term (6 months) _ 
projects which would more correctly be_a part of 
a larger project (e.g. a study prior to development 

o Very little consideration given to impact potential 
of selected projects 

Project Des ign 

o Evolves from strategy state- 
merit 

o Should impact on identif ied 
cause of problem 

o Should reflect organizational 
resources 

o Should be consistent with goals, subgoal s, broad 
objectives and department objectives 



o Follows the planning chain of logic 

o Relates to case study 
Project Objective 

o Should be achievable in 1-3 years 

o Impact on other objectives 

o Should reflect the intent of the project 

o Should Identify single result or end product 

b Objectives should be quantifiable 

The project design is the transition from the concept 
stage to the doing stage. 



Lecture 

Workshop 

Process 



Zfk " 1 hoar 
1-1/2 hours 
1 hour 
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Module 6 



AL LOCAT ?iti3-RESbURCES 



Module 
Objective 



Lecture 
SumiTia ry 



Workshop 
Outputs 

Materials 
Needed 



1. To demonstrate an ability to use budget analysis 
and network techniques to allocate resources. 

2. To Identify advantages and disadvantages of major 
budgeting approaches. 



The lecture wMl present techniques for the al locating 
and managing both t lme/staff_ resources and fiscal 
resources. The use of time lines, detailed management 
plans, PERT, level of efforts charts will be stressed 
as technlques-for managing non-fiscal resources. The 
advantages and disadvantages of such tools as line item 
budgets, program planning and combination budgets will 
be stressed. 

A work program, PERT Network and combination budget for 
the selected project. 

Optional flip charts, newsprint^ markers, tape 
Project Design Workshop 

Al location of Resources Workshop I (Fiscal) 
Allocation of Resources Workshop M (Time) • 
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FLIP CHARTS 
FOR 

ALLOCATING RESOURCES 
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ALLOCATING RESOURCES 
0 Uses 

d Time resources 
0 Fiscal resources 
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MEeHANISM FOR MANAGEMENT 



0 Demonstrate risk of changing priorities 

0 Demonstrates implication of changing 
assignments 
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TIME RESOURCES 
6 Detailed work plan 
0 6ANTT (time line) 
0 Level ef effort charts 
0 Network planning 
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FISCAL RESOURCES 
6 Line budget 
0 Program budget 
0 Combination budget 
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Key Points The project design hasbeen 
of Lecture developed^ Now the time to 

plan for the managing of the 

project and its resources — 

staff, money, time^ Many of 

the same tools which are used 

f or a1 1 ocati ng resources are 

also used for managing these 

same resources. This module will 

MEeHANiSM FOR MANASEMENT 

1. Dernohstrate risk of changing 
priorities by jeopardizing 
objective achievement by 
effecting timely milestone 
achievement. 

2. Dembhstrates implication of 
changing assignments by 
showing what activities v/ill not occur by showing 
the cost of the change. 



TIME RESOURCES/STAFF RESOURCES 

1. Detailed Work Plan TURN TO 

TIME RESOURCES 
0 Activity Analysis - list FLIP CHART 

all the activities that 
must be performed during 
a given period of time . 
As detailed as necessary. 

0 Work Program - a graphic 
representation of project 

outputs and activities, A tool for making decisions 
to allocate staff and time. It should include the 
following: 



ACTiWTY 




BEGIN. 
dATE 


END 
BATE 


^AEF 


PERSON 




DURATION 


OUTPUT 


Activity 1.0 
1.1 
1.2 

Activity 2.0 
Activity 3.0 















TURN TO 
MODULE OUTLINE 
FLIP CHART 



describe these tools, 



TURN TO 
MECHANISM 
FLIP CHART 
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2. GANTT Chart (time_11ne) - presents an overview of 
project activities within_a given time period. Shows 
simple relationships among activities. Alerts staff 
to peak periods. The beginning and end of each 
activity should be indicated. 



ACTIVITY 



i.0 Recreational 
Activities 



Apr 



May 



Juh 



Jul 



Aug 



Sep 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1. 1 Planning 



i.2 Obtain supplies 



1.3 Conduct rec. 
Activities 



I 



J 



3. Level of Efforts Charts 
0 Activity - Time 
0 Activity - Staff 
0 Consultant - Staff - Time 
The amount of time (months, 

weeks, hours) for each staff person would be shown as 

ACTIVITY/TIME CHART 



The first type is the activity /time chartwhich estimates the 
amount of time each activity will take in person-days or person- 
months, over a given period of time. 



Activity 


J 


P 


M 


A 


M 


J 


J 


A 


S 


0 


N 


D 


Total 

Days/Montlis 






























TOTAt 

1 
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4. PERT (Planning Evaluation Review Technique) 
d Network Planning Technique^ 

0 Allows manager to not only Identify simultaneous 
activities which are dependent upon the completion 
of a prior activity, 

0 In PERT i each circle represents an action step 
and the arrows represent the time between the 
steps. 

0 Used when time is an unknown and the probability 
of a minimum time, average time, and maximum 
time is computed. 



A simplified PERT Network is shown below. 




c 



Cliaata 

CMponniKa 
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FISeAt RESOURCES 

, . . T4. D TORN TO 

1. tine Item Budget FISGAL 

0 traditional method of FLIP GHART 

allocating financial 
resources 

0 resources displays costs 
by categories 



0 identifies categories of inputs but dpes not 
identify the output nor dOes it identify the 
cost of specific activities 

0 not useful to the manager but useful to budget 
Officer 

2. Program Budget 

0 displays costs by program 

0 collects same-program costs across department 
lines 

0 may cover a period of one year or several years 
0 not useful to budget officer but useful to manager 

3. Combination Budget 

0 displays costs by both program and line item 

0 usually covers a period of one year 

0 useful to both manager and budget officer 
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1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 










Q) 


r-r 






a) 






O) 








c 








in 


> 


c 


o 


to 










Q) 


xz 


c: 


ra 




Q 








H-4 


CO 


U- 




1— 



Outreach/ recruitment PI 



Testing/selection P2 

Eotinseling P3 

eiassrocMTi P4 

Work experience P5 

Job pi acement P6 

Administration P7 



The combi nation budget, with minor modification, can also be used 
to monitor planned vs. actual expenditures on a monthly, quarterly or 
annual basis. 



Reporting Period 



PROGRAM 


LINE 1 LINE 2 


LINE 3 


LINE 4 


TOTAL 


P 1 A 


1 

P 1 A 


p|a 


p|a 


P| A 


PI 
P2 
P3 
P4 


1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

r 


1 

1 
1 
1 
j 
1 

1 
1 


1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

T 


1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 


1 

i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 



This format enables the manager to_project_the cost for a parti- 
cular cell (the point at whichthe two axes intersect) and to compare 
the actual with the projected cost. Thus, if there is overspending or 
underspending, the manager will know at a glance where the irregularity 
is. 
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When using the combination budget, the manager first 
fills in all the known eel Is, _ The missing cells can be 
filled In by weighing. the programs and_ then applying 
those weights to the total of that particular line Item, 

If PI is 2% of the organizational effort, then PI should 
receive 2% of the total funds_fpr_each line item. This 
procedure is merely for estimating purposes and should 
not be used where data is available. 



SUMMARY 

For any of these management techniques to work, they 
must be used. That means the manager must take the 
time tomake modifications whenever necessary and 
appropriate. 

Workshop TIME/STAFF 

Instructions 

1. Working as a group, develop a \^ork program for 
your departmental project, 

2. Working as a group. Identify the activities, time 
frame, staff needed, and expected output. 

3. Develop a simplified PERT network to show the 
relationship of the activities to each other. 



1. Working as a group, prepare a combination budget 
for your departmental project. 

2. List the project act ivi t ies (from the Project 
Design Workshop) and then identify line Items 
appropriate for the project. 

3. Working as a group, project expenditures for each 
cell and compute the totals per line and per activity. 
Come up with a Grand Total. 

Pbtentfal b Reluctance to view budget as a planning tool. 
Workshop i_ 
Problems o Tendency to select small projects with sequential 
rather than parallel activities. 
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Criteria 
For 

Evalaatjng 

Workshop' 

Outputs 



Linkages 



TIme/Staff 

o Clarity of work program 

o AH major activities should 
be Included 

o Actlyjtles specified In work 

program should coincide with activities identified 
In the project design 

o Time frame should be realistic 

F t seal 

o Time period specified 

o Relationship between activities and cost 

The allocation of resources (process and results) 
determine both thereal priorities of the organization 
and the potential for the project to Impact on the 
goals and objectives. 



Time 



Lecture - 
Workshop I 
Process I 
Workshop 1 1 
Process I I 



1-1/2 hours 
1 hour 
1 hour 
1 hour 
1 hour 
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Module 
Objectives 



Lecture 
Summary 



Workshop 
Output 



Materials 
Needed 



1. To become aware of the ongoing use of evaluation 
Informat jon . 

2. To appreciate the role of evaluation In the strategl 
planning process. 

3. To demonstrate the ability to Identify Indicators 
of project/program success. 

^. To demonstrate the ability to develop an evaluation 
framework. 

The lecture stresses the ongoing role of evaluation as 
it relates to management needs. The use of performances 
Impact, process, and planning support evaluation are 
discussed. 

Participants develop an evajaatlon framework Including 
the identification of indicators of success for both 
performance and impact evaluation. 

Project Design V/orkshop 

Newsprint, markers, tape 

Evaluation as a Management Tool Workshop 
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FLIP GHARTS 
FOR 

PLANNING FOR EVALUATION 
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• 





PLANNING FOR EVALUATION 


b 


Functions of evaluation 


d 


When not to evaluate 


b 


Some targets for evaluation 


d 


Preparing for evaluation 


d 


kinds of evaluation 


0 


Problems and constraints 


0 


What evaluation results must be 
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FUNCTIONS OF EVAhUATlON 
0 Planning tool 
0 Management tool 
0 Evaluation decision points 
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EKLC 



WHEN NOT TO EVALUATE 

Lack of clear definition, of problem/ 
intervention/outcome/impact 

In absence of clear logic in linking 
resources to outcome 

or 

WHen expected outcome is unclear 

When management lacks motivation, skill, 
uhderstaridirig or authority to act on 
evaluation results 

When no decisions are going to be made 
based on evaluation results 
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TARGETS FOR EVALUATION 
0 Process (es) 

- evaluation 

- decision making 

0 Sy stems 

- organization 

- managerial 

0 Operations 

" objectives 

- outcomes 

- project participants 
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KINDS OF EVALUATION 
0 Performance 
0 Impact 
6 Planning support 
6 Process 
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EKLC 



PREPARING FDR EVALUATION 

0 Establish preeedtire for determining 
evaluation priorities 

0 Identify those who will be usinq 
evaluation results 

d Identify decision situation 

0 Identify information needs 

0 Define process of getting information 

0 Specify indicator of success 

0 Identify measurement method 

6 Identify constraints 

6 Prepare evaluation work program 



3do 
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PROBLEMS AND CONSTRAINTS 
d Political factors 
0 Time frames 
0 Limited resources 
6 Conflict in desired scope/precision 
0 *'State of the Art" in evaluation methodology 
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EVALUATION RESULTS MUST BE 

0 What the rranager heeds 

0 Able to be replicated 

0 Available when heeded 

0 Secured by all who heed it 

0 trusted by the manager 

b In a useable form 
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key. Pdihts 
of Lecture 



FUNCTIONS OF EVALUATieN 

Evaluation performs many functions, 

0 Planning 

0 Management/Control 

0 Evaluation Decision Points 



TURN TO 
MODULE OUTLINE 
FLIP CHART 



_TURN TO 
FUNCTIONS 
FLIP CHART 



1. Planning Tool 

0 reduces risk of decision making 

0 insures internal consistency 

0 provides instrument for change 

0 provides for accountability to community 

2. Management/Control Tool 

0 information for local decision making 

0 some function for management as audit and control 
are for budget 

0 secure support/funding 

0 provides for accountability by staff 

}. Evaluation Decision Points 

0 problem analysis (which 
problem, symptoms vs. 
causes) 

0 objective setting (relation- 
ship to goal i measurable) 

0 strategy (impact on problen) 

0 cperatidn (going according to plan, doinr: what 
it is supposed to be doing) 

0 iterative process/go, no-go 
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WHEN NOT Td EVALUATE 

TURN TO 

There should be no evaluation ^HEN NOT TO EVALUATE 

When there Is: FLIP CHART 

1. Lack of definition 
0 of the problem 

0 the type of intervention 
0 expected outcome 

2. In absence of clear logic 

0 in assumptions linking expenditures to expected 
outcomes 

3. Lack of management 

4. When no decisions will be nade based on information 

TARGETS FOR EVALUATION TURN TO 

TARGETS 

1. Process FLIP CHART 
b evaluation 

b cbmmuni cation 
b decision making 

2. Systems 

0 organization 
0 managerial 
0 information 
0 personnel 

3. Operation 

0 objectives 

t 

0 outcomes 
0 parti eijDants 
0 efficiency 
0 effectiveness 



Instruct I ON guide 



KINDS OF EVALUATION 

^ ^ TURN TO 

1 . Perfermanee KINDS 

FLIP CHART 

0 eoneerned with nature of 
activities 

0 concerned with input/ 
output levels 

0 monitoring is a way of collecting performance 
data on a routine basis 

0 also concerned with "why" of planned vs. actual 

2. Impact 

0 concerned with what difference did it make 

0 focuses on unintended as well as intended 

0 attempts to assess net change (institution, 
community, individual) 

3. Planning Support 

0 assessment of subject area data 

6 assessment of planning and results in similar 
localities 

4. Process 

0 concerned with the way things happen and why 

0 an analysis of the process whereby a program 
(project) produces the results it does 

0 descriptive and diagnostic 
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PREPARING FOR EVALUATION 

1. Establish Procedure 

2. Identify Users 

0 information needs 

0 process of getting information 

0 indicators of success 

0 measurement method 

0 constraints 

3. Prepare Work Progran 
CONSTRAINTS 

0 political 
0 time frame 
0 limited resources 
0 conflict in desired scope/precision 
0 "state of the art" in methodology 
EVALUATION RESULTS MUST BE: 
0 what the manager heeds 
b reliable (e.g. replicable) 
b available when needed 
b secured by all who need it 
b trusted by the manager 
0 useable format 



TURN TO 
PREPARING FOR 
FLIP CHART 



TURN TO 
CONSTRAINTS 
FLIP CHART 



TURN TO 
RESULTS MUST BE 
FLIP CHART 
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Workshop }. Working as a group, identify significant mahagemeht 

Instructions d?c|s]ons for which evaluation Informatfon wMI be 

needed and which might result In changes being madie. 

2. Identify who (jevel) wj 1 1 be making the decision and 
what information will be needed. 



Pbtentia 1 

Workshop 

Problems 



Criteria 
For 

Eva I ua t i ng 

Workshop 

Outputs 



3. Working as a group, Identify what Information wf 1 1 
be needed and for whom (ievel) to monitor the 
performance of the project. 

4. Working as a groap^ identify the Information needed 
to assess the Impact on the project. 

o Incorrectly confusing each action step as a management 
decision point. 

o Participants should be encouraged to go back and 

revise or Improve their prior v/orkshop outputs based 
on the results of this v/orkshbp. 

o Participants should be reminded that constant revision 
is core to the strategic planning process. 

o Difficulty jderitlfyihg decision points v/here 

evaluation information could lead to a modification 
or change. 

o Includes change as well as 
ma intenance deci s ioils . 

b Real I st Ic informat Ion needs . 

o Was Impact I den t I f I ed (who , 
what , how) . 



o Was thought given to how data would be used and In 
what time frames 

Linkages The evaluation design aids in identifying weak 

pjaririing logic of earlier plans now being operated. 
The evaluation design can be used to Improve current 
plans . 



Time 



Lecture 

Workshop 

Recap 



i - i-i/2 hours 
I - 1-1/2 hours 
1-1/2 hours 
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FINAL PRESENTATION 

i 
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Module 



f j NAL-PRESENT^TIOM- 



Mddute 
Objective 



Module 
Summary 



Workshop 
Output 



Materials 
Needed 



1. To apprecfate the strategic planning process and 
the Interrelat jonship of its component parts. 

2. To demonstrate the ability to use a strategic 
planning process. 

Although the presentation provides participants with an 
opportunity to ''show off" their creativity - the Impact 
of the presentation is that It forces participants to 
verify thejr own Internal logic as they reexamine 
^b^_r?'??i95?i]lP^of thej^r work group' s f Inal project 
to the department objective, to the city objectives, 
subgoals and goals. 

Through this, participants demonstrate their under- 
standing of the relationship among the various elements 
of the strategic planning process. For only through 
an understanding of the relationship wi 1 1 participants 
be able to maintain the requisite internal logic as 
they move from problem analysis to goal and objective 
setting to setting priorities, selecting strategies, 
and into the project design phase. 

An oral /visual presentation of each group's response 
to the case study problems. 

If the optibh of a final presentation is selected, 
the participants should be notified at the begirihihg 
of the curriculum presentation. Attached is a sample 
memorandum for doing this. Although the instructor 
cbUl d assess the final presehtat Ion , a more meaningful 
experience results from making the presentation to 
outsiders such as noh-participatlhg department heads 
or members of the staff of the chief administrative 
office* Thus, the instructor might consider selecting 
and briefing the panel, as to the purpose of the 
presentation. In advance. 

Workshop outputs from all workshops. 

Newsprint, markers, tape 
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Workshop PARTICIPANTS 
instruct jons 



1 



2, 



Potent fa' 

Workshop 

Problems 

criteria 
For 

Eval uat^ng 
Presentat lo* 
Output 



LJnkanis 



Working as a ^Foap, identify the appropriate 
(e a i beneflclil to the total cbmmunlty, a low 
council to reduce the property tax base, ^bring 
Rockvllle closer to its GOAL Mentif led on 
the first day of the session) steps to be taken 
jn making the presentation. Remember, Jhe^purpose 
of the presentation is to secure funds to improve 
your group's project. 

Working as a group. identify_which_5f ^he workshop 
outputs are appropriate for inclusion in the final 
jpresentat ion . 

3. Working as a group, be prepared to respond to 
questions from the panel. 

I NSTRUCTOR 

1 Prior to the presentation, notify the^panel of 
" the cPiteria as stated in the memorandum given 

to the participants to be used Jn making their 
decision as to the selection of a single project 
to receive funding. 

2 Request to panel that any add i t iona 1 cr i ter ia be 
given to part i C I pants ei ther Immed iatel y preceed i ng 
Ihe presentations or preceeding the announcement 

of the winner. Information provided in advance 
of presentation will enable participants to have 
the option of modifying their presentation. 

N/A 



c maintains internal consistency 

o r^ec-' ically developed for the City of Rockville 

, c..:ns;.-^nt with city goals, sub goals, and objectives 

, corsistf. ,t with department objectives 

Ties t'^gether all the components of the strategic 
pis. ir fig process. 



time 



1 - 2 hours 
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MEMORANDUM 



TO: All Participants 

'long Range and Strategic Planning for Urban Managers'* 

FROM: , Instructor 

RE: Participants* final presentation 



In lieu of a written exami nation ,each_workshop group v/ill, 
at the end of the course^ "I'^'^^.^.Pr??®?!?^ '9"^9 secure funding 
for Its project. The group presentations should demonstrate a 
clear understanding of the Interrelationship of the components of 
the strategic planning process. Each group may utilize any 
presentation approach which it deems appropriate. No presentation 
shall exceed minutes. 

Presentation should include reference to: 

o ah Identification of the problem including a statement 
defining **the bottom line" 

o a statement concern ihg the Intent of the project and its 
relationship to overall goals, subgoalSj broad objectives 

d an Identification of the strategy selected 

o an Identification of resources needed 

o an identification of necessary linkages 

o Identify criteria for success 
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SAMPLE WORKSHOP OUTPUTS 



City Goals: 6 Maintain sense of community 

o Sufficient financial resources to maintain 
a high level of public services 



City o Insure citizen participation at all levels 

Sub Goals: of government 

o Insure a mixed (residential - commercial - 
Industrial) tax base 

o Insure a viable business community 



o Have 100% of city departments utilizing a 
Objectives: strategic planning process by 1985- 



Have 100? of city departments ut I llzing a 
management by results system by 1905. 



By 1985 to obtain outside funding for 60?: 
of the operating programs. 

To provide home ownership opportunities for 
all persons regardless of economic status. 



Department: URBAN RENEWAL 



Increase by 25f the amount of monies cjer]ved_ - 
from property taxes on new commercial properties 
over the amount of property tax on new commercial 
property In 1968, 

o Increase dwelling units whose cost will not 
exceed 15% of the occupants income from 50 to 
200. 



Department o 
Object Ives : 



Department o Provide for rehabilitation of existing commercial 

Strategies: and residential properties to increase their 

taxable value 

b Solicit hew commercial ventures 

o Build hew dwelling units ( renta 1 /ownersh 1 j3) 
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Projects: 


b 


Economic Development Corporation 




o 


Marketing Study of CBD 




Selected 


o 


Economic Development Corporation 






• - 


Project 
Objective: 


o 


Within 3 years, to have 10 new commercial 
ventures, meeting criteria, located In Rockville 


Project 


o 


Recrui tment 


Strategy: 








o 


Availability of low Interest loans 


Outputs : 


d 


Solicitation of new businesses 




o 


Indications of interest 




o 


Loans applied for/secured 


Ohgo 1 hg 


o 


Identify commercial properties needing 


r f O J c U 1. 

Activities: 


o 


rehab! 1 I tat ion 

Ongoing task force for solicitation 




b 


Ongoing source for loans 




o 


Arranging low-cost loans (2 points belov/ market) 




o 


Ongoing media campaign 


One time 

Project 

Activities: 


o 

b 


Develop criteria for seeking specific kinds 
of commercial ventures 

Organize task force 




o 


Criteria for needing rehabilitation 
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Listing of commercFal propertfes 

LFstFng of potentfal task force members 

LFstFng of loan sources (banks/other) 

Materials for media campaFgri 

Coordinator Economic Development Corporation 

Developer of media materials 

Director of media campaign 

Coordinator of task force efforts 

Coordinator of loan efforts 

Developer of criteria 

Developer of presentation (TF) materials 
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Module 8 

Deve loper : Eva Freu. d 
Principal Investigator: Kenneth D. Pack, Ph.D. 
Management Development Center of Maryland 
Department of Personnel 
State of Maryland 



Under Contract to: 

The Urban Management Curriculum Developmerit Project 

The National Training and Development Service 

5028 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016 



Funded by: 

The Office of the Assistant Secretary for Policy 
Development and Research, U. S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development 
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OVERVIEW 



Long Range arid Strategic Planning for Urbajviiianagers is designed 
to enhance the management p lann i ng skills of urban managers by provid- 
ing materialstb support in-service training. Module 8 was designed 
around the fbllowirig concepts: 

o The model presented be one to structure thought , not merely 
a model for writing plans--des igned by and for practitioners 
rather thari utilizing an academic approach. 

o The material cari be_ integrated into a classroom lecture format, 
but it is designed for a small group learning experience, pro- 
viding an opportunity to internalize the concepts learned 
through the lectures, workshops^ exercises, and critiquing 
d i scuss ions . 

d The material can be used as a reference manual once the 
participant returns to the work environment. 

o Participants learn by doing and from each other. 

o The lectures present concepts which are applicable to a 
broad spectrum of situations and the workshops allow the 
application of concepts. 

° T6®_^["^®_?P®'^?_ ''^ discussing workshop outjDUts reinforces 

participant understanding between the concept arid the situation. 

To insure that ton^Bange-and Strateg4c-Plann ing-for-Ur4>a^ Manacers 
met the 'requirements of practicality for in-service and pre-service 
training; adequacy of content^ ^'^d J"??' '^?§^'^y both an Advisory 
Council and an Assessment Team were developed. 

The Advisory eouncil consisting of three pub]|c administrators 
(a city manager, the executive assistant to a county manager, the 
president of a state chapter of the American Society for Public Admin- 
istration) and an academi ciari,^ was responsible for providing input 
concerning trie practicality of the curriculum. 

Iri addition^ an Assessment Team comprised of an urban practitioner 
arid a spec i a 1 i st i ri adu 1 1 education was responsible for the design, 
development and implementation of an evaluation design to assess how 
well the requirements were met. 

Iriformation arid feedback from participarits taking part in the 
testing of Modules ] - 7 resulted iri the development of a follow-up 
techriical module which would provide in-depth coverage to material 
covered briefly in Modules 1 - 7« 

I I I-IG8-V 



Many participants who took part in the testing of Long Range 
and Sirategtc Planning for Urban Managers (modu 1 es I - 7) ment ioned 
their need for a manager's evaluation course. This need corresponded 
to a need vy/e have seen for some time. For many years a review of 
the literature and of training programs has shown the emphasis to be 
on: 

o an evaluation of a single entity (A process evaluation of 
a health service delivery systerr) 

o an evaluation of a federal program (A process evaluation of 
the model cities program) 

o the research aspects of evaluation 

b the conceptual and theoretical basis for evaluation 
o developing the evaluation design. 

However^ there was little ihfprmatiph or traihihg avai lable that 
combined the theory with the practical. "Using Evaluation: A 
Management Perspect i ve*' i s an attempt^ in a training setting to provide 
urban managers not only with ah uriderstahd ihg of how evaluation is 
part of the strategic planning process but also che skills necessary 
for Integrating evaluation information into the decision making 
process. 

Just as the first seven modules were developed to appeal to u 
wide audiiehcie, so has "Using Evaluation: A Management Perspective" 
bieeh developed to appea I to a wide variety of practitioners_from 
many different areas of functlonaj^ specialization, e.g. housmg,^ 
education, transportation, and community deve lopment . I t functions 
for participants of various educational '^^^Is, ranging from doctorates 
to bachelor degrees; and at various levejs in the organizational 
hierarchy, from high level administrators to junior staff members 
and field managers. 
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OBJECTIVES 



Participants wM 1 demonstrate the ability to identify: 
evaluation related decisions within the strategic planning process; 
the evaluation information heeded to make ;nore effective decisions; 
indicators of success for the decision activity/result; the elements 
of an evaluation design. 



In addition to the general knowledge and skills required of the 
trainer in order that the participant leave the training situation 
having sped f ic ski 1 Is, the presentor should have work experience in 
program evaluation as well as work experience in state or local 
government; social rather than physical planning; and training 
experience in the area of management development. 



"Using Evaluation: A Management Perspective" has been developed 
to appealto a wide variety of practitioners from many different 
areas of functiohal specialization: i.e. housing, education^ 
transpbrtat ipri ^ and cbmmurii ty development. It fuhctioris for partici- 
pants of various educational levels, ranging from doctorate to bachelor 
degrees^ arid at yaribus levels in the brgariizatibrial hierarchy, from 
high level administrators to junior managers and field managers. Those 
whb have completed Modules 1 - 7 of Long^^^ftge^ and Strategic Planning 
for Urban Managers are more likely to benefit from this course than 
those who have not participated in Modules 1 - 7. 



The entire presentation will take two days. The sections will 
take as long as follows: 

Section 1 - k hoars 

Section j j - 4 hours 

Section j 1 1 - 3 hours 



INSTRUCTOR Q.UAL I Fl CATI ONS 



DESCRIPTION OF AUDIENCE 



TIME REQUIRED 
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RESOURCES AND ACTIVITIES 



PRIOR TO PRESENTATION 

1. Review lecture in participant manual and workshop information 
found In the instruction guide. 

2. If desired^ prepare own lecture notes. 

3. Note where different examples should be used^ especially 
those more relevant to the participants (e.g. health, 
housing, transportation) . 

h. Prepare newsprint or trarisparehcies of key points of module 
us ing suggested flip charts immed lately preceed ing the 
lecture in the participant manual. 

5. Prepare own notes to guide discussion. 

6. If desired, pre-select small work groups (heterogenous or 
homogenous as to job specialty, organization or level of 
emp joyment) . 



7. Insure avaijability of appropriate physical space for 
lecture/workshop large enough to contain four work 
groups of six persons each in a tab^e arrangement 

WHEN FIRST RECEIVING THIS PACKAGE 

1. Review ti.e contents of the instruction guide especially 
those port i ons rel at ing to the i n tended aud i ence and 
the instructor qualifications. 

2. Review the contents of the participant manual. 

3. Notice that the written text in the participant manual is the 
fujl written put lecture while the instruction guide contains 
only the highlights of the lectures. 

4. Review the objectives of the module^ these wM ] be found 

in the instruction guide as well as the participant manual. 

5. Decide whether or not to use "experts" for all or some of 
the lectures, arid if so, arrarige for them. 

6. Decide whether or riot to assign outside readings, and if so, 
prepare a reading assignment, suggestions are contained at 
the end of the moduje in the participant manual. 



7. i'^sure avai labi^ljty of a bjackbcard, audio visual equipment 

^!f_^^?'r^^l ^^f'^^.^P easels, newsprint, marking pens, masking 
tape, and name tags. 
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Determine the location of rest rooms and food service at 
the training location. 

Decide the most appropriate time for the participants to 
introduce themselves* 
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TRAINING INSTRUCTIONS COMMON TO ALL LECTURES 



1. Arrive early and put up prepared hewspriht, check attendance 
'list, if avaMable. Check for requisitioned equipment and 
supplies Including name tags or cards, paper and pencils for 
participants. 

2. Give a recap of prior session unless the prior session was 
given on the same day. 

3. If any readings were assigned between sessions, it would be 
an appropriate time to have a short discussion before begin- 
ning the subsequent lecture. 

4. Present lecture either by using text of suggested lecture 
contained in the student manual or the_h]ghnghts contained 
in the instruction guide and/or other supplemental materi al s. 
When possible, local examples should be used in the course of 
the lecture. The use of local examples wiH aid participant 
learning, and will increase the overall effectiveness of the 
presentat ion. 

5. At the end of each lecture there m|ght be a discussion 

of the specific points covered in the lecture^ or a short 
discussion of how the area, e.g., ''Roles for Evaluation", _ 
functions in the individual organizations and the impact of 
doing ft that way. 

6. Review workshop instructions with the participants after 
they locate workshop sheets which follow suggested readings 
in the module. 

7. Identify the current time and the time at which workshop 
will be over and when the workshop results will be critiqued. 

8. During the workshop, participants may seek correct responses , 
these should be responded to with the comment "there are no 
right answers*'. 

9 At he end of the workshop period, each work group places its 
eno product on large sheets of paper (newspr i nt pads) and 
attaches them to the wall for the purpose of di^scussion. 
Exercise care to insure that discussion does not deteriorate 
into an. analysis of the wisdom of the output. 

It will be helpful to the participants in going through the 
workshops to be able to refer to the end products of prior 
workshops. The most feasible way of doing this is to^leave^ 
the newsprint sheets oh the walls for the entire session, if^ 
presented during two consecutive days, or if not on consecutive 
days, for the participants to be responsible for taking down^ 
the workshop sheets at the end of each day's presentation and 
then to place them up at the beginning of the next session. 



:''^er ihe d i scu::,s i -v'l of group bUtjDuts^ participantis may 
ee.fre to revjie Jrt)prbv<» .^rhefr work from thls^ or an 
earlier wor! shop: This wbu-H be appropriate and should 
even be cuv-ouragec* to reinf.rce the Idea that evaluation 
:s a CO'^ ?: I .vjcU5^ . ocess. 
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MANAGEMENT DEVEtOPMENT CENTER 

The Management Development eenter_of Maryland is a training 
organization offering assistance to public agencies in deve^'». 
effective .management. The Center seeks to aupr-sht, riot tc - I^in 
agency efforts fn managerial staff developmer.c la provid?^'^ rull 
range of management training and consulting services lnc^:.uj;-.g_ 
assessing organizational training needs and tailoring courses for 
In-house use. 

The Center is a unit of the Maryland Department of Personnel. 
Its goals are to: 

d improve the management skills of public employees 

o enhance ari organization's in-house training and 
development competence 

o link educational resources with public service training 
needs 

o enhance an organization's ability to identify and solve 
problems 

o advocate excellence in public service management 
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Module 8 



USING EVALUATION: A MANAGEMENT PERSPECTIVE 

i 




INSTRUCTION GUIDE 



Module 

Module 
Objectives 



Workshop 
Outputs 



Time 

Materia 1 s 
Needed 



lialilG- £\^At^Tim;-XBANA^^^ 

The objectives of this nodule are to provide participants 

' ' '9^®^_?9' _ ' ^?"^J ^V_eva|aat[on 

related decisions within the context of the strategic 
planni ng_process^ Ident i fy the eva 1 uat ion [nformat ion 
needed to make more effective decisions: identify 
and select the indicators of success for the decision 
results; and, to Identify elements of an evaluation 
design, 

o Dec 1 s i ons need i ng eva 1 ua t i on i n f o rma t i on 

6 Specific evaluation information needed 

o Indicator of success for the action/activity 

o Evaluation design for department/project 

(opt iona 1 ) 

Two days 

Newsprint is optional for instructor. 

Easel or other device if newsprint is to he used for 
f 1 ip charts . 

Newsprint is desirable for use by small oroups/mask I no 
tape, pins, magnets (depending on walls), markers for 
writing on newsprint. 

Workshop sheets are contained in the participant 
manua 1 immed iatel y fol lowi nq the text . 
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FLIP CHAPTS 
FOP 



^ FVALUATION; A tmPnPAFVJ PErSFFfTIVF 
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STRATEGIC PLANNING PROCESS 

0 Specification Phiase 

6 Adapting for Management Phase 

0 Itnplerrientation Phase 

0 Qperatioh Phase 

6 Decisions to be made 
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LEVELS 



0 City wide 

6 Level 1 

6 Level 2 

6 Project 
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KINDS 

0 Policy 
6 Planning 
6 Management 
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KINDS OF EVALUATION 

b Performance 

b Impact 

b Planning Support 

0 Process 

0 Noni toring 
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Instruction guide 




ROLES FOR EVAbUATiaN 

0 i^anagenient Tool 
0 Planning Tool 
0 Decision Checks 
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PREPARING FOR EVALUATION 

b Evaluation Meeting 
d Establish Procedures 
0 Identify Users 
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SECTION i 



Key Poirtts Evaluation Users 
of Lecture 

0 Many federal agencies have provided local 
governments with funds for manpower training 
programs, salaries for temporary employees, 
funds for curriculum develojiment, subsidized 
lunches, funds for parks, self help organizations 
and low cost housing for the elderly. Each 
agency has a different set of evaluation 
requirements. 

0 local policy makers 

— want to know should the program stay the same; 
should it change; what is the overall effective- 
ness 

— managers want to know which strategy is the most 
economic and what is really happening 

STRATEGIC PLAMNINS PROCESS IN BRIEF 

TURN TO 
STRATEGIC PLANNING 
FLIP CHART 



2. Situation az-alysis wr.ich iricludes identifying the 
nature and extent of the problem and the potential 
for solving the problem. 

3. Formulation of organizational objectives, those 
measurable stdtements of what the organization 
plans to accomplish. 

4. Ijentifi cation of strategies, the api3roach(es) which 
will have to be taken to reach the objective(s) . 

5. Identification and selection of projects to carry 
out the selected strategies. 

6. Preparation of the plan, the design of the project. 



Specification, Phase One 

1. Statemeht of broad direction 
and general intent resulting 
in the formulation of goals, 
sub goals and objectives. 
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Adapting for Management Purposes, Phase Two 

1. Preparation of the work program. 

2. Preparation of the budget. 

3. Planning for evaluation; 

4. Lobbying and getting support. 

5. Submission of the plan. 

Preparing for Implementation, Phase Three 

1. Do all those things to make sure operations can 
begin as soon as the money arrives. 

Bperatiohs, Phase Four 

LEVELS OF DECISIONS TURN TO 

_ LEVELS- 

0 City Council FLIP CHART 



0 

d Chief Administrative Officer 

d Departments 

d Bureau/Office 

0 Program 

0 Project 

Decisions are made at all thes^ levels, the difference 

is in the impact of the decision and the degree of risk. 

At each level, the same kinds of decisions are made. 

0 policy TORN T6 

^ ^ DECISION KINDS 

0 planning F^-IP ^HART 

0 management 

Deciding on the organizational 
objective is a policy level 

decision because other decisions will fldv/ from those 
and because that decision will effect everyone in the 
organization. 
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Planning decisions are made when ways have to be 
developed to Implemen objectives or when deciding 
on program or project mix, 

Managernent decisions are those that are made every day 
about scheduling, staff'^ng, etc. 
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SECTION II 



KINDS OF EVALUATION 



Perfo^'manc^^ - concerned with 

Input and output levels as 

opposed to project objectives* 



TURN TO 
KINDS OF EVALUATION 
FLIP CHART 



0 Are outputs as planned end on 
schedule? 

0 Are intended participants being served? 

0 Are expenditures as planned? 

0 What is the average cost per participant? 

0 How do administrative costs compare with costs of 
service delivery? 

Impact - attempts to measure the extent of change brounht 
about by the program. Attempts to assess not only the 
intended consequences but also the unintended consequences. 

Pl anning Support - concerned with providing data to 
support planning efforts. 

Process - concerned with thie way things happen and why. 

Monitoring - a way of col lecting routine data in an 
orderly and systematic manner, not evaluation per se. 



0 Instrument for creating chanc;; 
in mix of projects, decision 
making process, systems 
developed. 

0 Allbwi; for replanning of objectives, strategies, 
priorities. 

Management Tool 

0 Provides information for local decision making 

concerning allocation of resources^ or staff training. 

0 Provides same function for management as audit aivJ 
control do for budgeting. 



ROLES FOR EVALUATION 



Planninxj-TooT 



TURN TO 

ROLES FOR EVALUATION 
'^LIP CHART 
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Decision-Check 

0 Provide a gaide for insuring interna^ consistency. 
0 Provide a guide for insuring the right direction. 

RUIDE OUE?TI0^;S DURING THE PLANNING PROCESS 
Sit.;^t';on P'^ilysis 

0 Have we identifif=id the problems v/e should deal with? 
d Have we distinpuished between symptoms and causes? 
Obj ecti ves 

0 Does the objective have a measurable end rrod-jct? 

0 Is the identified tarnpt nroup the sane one that 
has the problem? 

0 Do the objectives relate to the proHen? 
St rategies 

0 !3oes the strateoy inpaet on the cause or the syirrtor? 
Proje ct Design 

0 Is there internal consistency with the rorls and 
objectives? 

0 Dof^s the design carry but the strategy? 

0 Have data heeds been identified? 

b Does the project have a measurable output? 

Oper ati bn 

0 Are all events and activities occurinn as 
scheduled? 

0 Are all outputs and milestones goinq as scheduled; 
Evaluation 

0 What has changed in the prbblen situation? 

0 Did your efforts mtal^e any difference br have an 
impact on the goals? objectives? problems? 
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SECTION III 



The evaluatibri meeting 
should include: 



0 



person developing the project 



0 



d 



citizen representative 



project managisr 



TURN TB 

PREPARIMG FOR EmUATIdN 
FLIP CHART 



0 client representative 

Purpose of evaluation meeting: 

0 reach agreement on scope of evaluation 

o reach agreement on target of evaluation 

0 reach agreement on criteria for determining 
success 

Establish evaluation procedures: 

0 how will this decision affect the overall goal 

0 is the decision likely to be influenced by 
evaluation information 

0 is this decision going to influence future or 
recurring decisions 

0 does hard data exist to help make this decision, 
would it be available within a reasonable cost 
and time frame 

Identify users 

0 evaluation must be responsive to needs of decision 
makers 

0 involve those .who will be using information/those 
who actually make the decisions and those who 
influence the decision makers 
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Stages in develoisihg criteria: 

Q Identify and select criteria to select targets. 

Q Assess jjossible evaluation targets against criteria. 

Q Identify and select criteria to determine extent 
of evaluation efforts. 

0 Assess each selected target egainst criteria. 

Q Identify and select criteria fo, lecting the 
final set of measures. 

Q Assess the possible range of measures against the 
eri teri a . 

GRITERIA 

De ciding what and how^ to evaluate 

0 Identify and select criteria for selecting what 
is to be evaluated. 

0 Assess possible torgets against criteria. 

0 lUuncify and select criteria for seiectintj 
scooe and extent of evaluation efforts. 

0 A:.sess selective targets against criteria. 

0 Identify and select criteria for selecting 
final oet of measures. 

0 Assess po:,sible measures against criteria. 
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Possible criteria for selecting program or projects 

0 Budget 

0 Potential impact 

0 Linkage to other programs or projects 

0 Potential for institutional change 

0 Importance to constituents 

0 Relationship to overall goals 

0 Potential for continuing after initial funding 

Extent of evaluation will be determined by organizational 
capability based on existing staff time and money. 

Deciding on measures 

0 importance 

0 Validity 

0 Uniqueness 

d Accuracy 

d timeliness 

d Privacy 

d Cdst 

d Cdmpleteness 
SUMMARY 

Fdr greatest paydff 

0 Evaluatidh results should be followed by ah analysis 
of alternative ways to achieve programmatic objectives. 

0 Follow up decisidhs should be made based bh evaluation 
findings. 
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Workshop I 
instruct I bhs 



IhcijyidUil ly review the project design packet; 
Working as a group, i dent I fy those decisions in 
the strategic planning process that will be 
affected by evaluation information. Remember some 
decisions Will not be affected by evaluation infor- 
riiat ibh. 



Potentia j 

Workshop 

Problems 



2. Those identified decision situations (wi 1 1 be) 

should be noted on the attached sheets. You should 
have some decisjbh situations for each phase of 
the strategic plahhihg process. 

o Tendency to include activities rather than decision 
points- 



Crl ter la 
For 

Evaluating 

Workshop 

Output 

Time 



o Declsjons should reflect those which evaluation can 
influence. 



becture - 1 hoar 
Workshop - 2 hours 
Process - 1 hour 
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Workshop M 1. Working as a_gfoap^ identify the kinds iDf 
Instructions, evaluation i nformat ion needed to make those 

dec i s ions identi f i ed. 

Potential o Tendency to Identify any information without _ 

Workshop considering Its appropriateness to the specific 

Problems decision situation 



Criteria o Appropriateness 

For 

Evaluating o Timeliness 

Workshop 

Outputs 



time Lecture - 1 hour 



Workshop - 1 hour 
Process - 1 hour 
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Workshop ]ll 1 
I nstrpcti ons 



Potent la 1 

Worksfiop 

Problems 



Working as a group. Identify the criteria which. will 
enable you to evaluate the results of the decision. 

:^'^3'^p1^» 1^^ the declsidh was to-- implement. a. 
management I nformat ion systern, what criteria will 
aj tow the manager to determine the effectiveness 
of the manageinent i rif ormatibri system. 



None 



Cri teria 
For 

Evaluating 

Workshop 

Output 

Tirne 



Instructor should use his/her own discretion. 



Lecture ^ I hour 
Workshop - 1 hour 
Process ^ 1 hour 
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Workshop 'V 
Instruct Idhs 



Potential 

Workshop 

Problems 

er[ter la 

For 

Evaluatjng 

Workshop 

datpat 

Time 



Working as a group, Ideritlfythbse criteria which 
enable you to measure your effectiveness in accomplish- 
Ihg the overall plan. 

None 



Instructor should use her/his own discretion. 



becture - None 
Workshop - 2 hours 
Process - 2 hours 
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